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ABSTPACT 

The report summarizes findings of a detailed study to 
test the feasibility of determining whether want ads in daily 
newspapers are (1) an accurate reflection of local labor markets and 
(2) of significant use to employers and job seekers. The study found 
that want ads are a limited source of information about local labor 
markets. They are of some use to private employment agencies but were 
of use to only a small percentage of the total number of employers 
and job seekers in the two cities. Part One introduces the purpose 
and other factors of the study and presents a synthesis of 
information emanating from all aspects of the study. Part Two 
describes six major investigations and the methodology used for 
analyzing and coding ads. Three major sub-studies were carried out: 
(1) the content study, an in-depth analysis of the contents of all 
ads; (2) an overview, an analysis of occupations, industries, 
advertisers, and location of jobs; and (3) the volume study (charting 
the number of ads, measurement of space inches, a count of ads). 

Chapters also are devoted to: the user survey; the employer survey; 
and the job-seeker survey. All research instruments are appended. 
Supportive data are tabulated. (NH) 
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FOREWORD 

• This report simmarizes the findings of a study conducted by Olympus 
Research Corporation (ORG) under contract to the U.S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration to test the feasibility of determining whether classi- 
f ied want ads in aaily newspapers are (1)^^ an accurate reflection of local labor 
markets dnd (2) of significant use to employers and job seekers • 

The report is organized into two parts. Part I contains an introductory 
chapter and g chapter synthesizing iriLormation emanating from all aspects of 
the studv Part II contains detailed descriptions of each of the iiiajor invest- 
igations conducted by ORG and a description of the methodology used for 
analyzing and coding ads. The niethodology portion (Chapter 3) describes the 
methods ORG used to conduct three substudies dealing specifically with the 
analysis- of want ads themselves: (1) the content study (Chapter 4), (2) the 
five-year overview (Chapter 5), and (3) the volume study (Chapter b) . Method- 
ologies used in carrying out surveys conducted- by ORC are described in the 
chapters devoted to each survey: (1) the user survey (Chapter 7), (2) the 
employer survey (Chapter 8), and (3) the job-seeker survey (Chapter 9). All 
research instTuinents used in the study are contained in the Appendix. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION ' . ' _ 

c • . ■ " . 

* » . ** 

The classified "help wanted" sections of daily newspapers played a major 
role in forging federal manpower policy in the early 1960s. The underlying 

assumption behind. early federally sponsored manpower programs was that struc- 

<) ^ 

tursl imbalances in- the labor market was a major cause of unemployment. " Accord- 

} ■ ^ . " ^ • 

ing to this theory;,- automation and technological change had caused a 'decrease 

in the demand for unskilled laborers, a displacement of workers with "obsolete" 
'skills, and an increase in the demand for skilled .workers in "new" occupations. 
The result was thousands of "square pegs" (unemployed workers) who could not fit 
into -"round holes" (jobs). Thus \^at was needed was a massPive training and 
retraining program to prepare the une^loyed and underemployed to qualify for 
"today's jobs." One of*the major pieces of supporting evidence for the struc- 
tural theory of uhemployment was the classified want-dd sections of <major ' 
newspapers. In city after city, regardless of relatively high unemployment 
rates; the Sunday editions o£ newspapers carried 'as many as eight to ten pages 
of help wanted ads, many of them listing job ticlec that did nc5t'even exist 
»orte to five years previously. 

Surely, if classified want-ad sections are an accurate reflection of 
local ;abor' markets, the condition they revealed in the early 196Us tended to 

1-1 
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svpport the '^structuralists.'* To this day, data emanating from classified . . 

want-ad sections are used to justify training in occupations **Ior which there 
are reasonable expectations of employment*' under the Manpower Development and 
'i'raining Act (MDTA) . The tendency l?as been, both on the part of the structuralists 

< . * 

. of the Qarly 1960s and many prespnt-^day mahi^ower planueriA, to take for granted 

' f:he validity of jobs listed in' classified want-ad sections. 

Until now, however, no research ttSs been conducted to "go behind^' the 
Want ads — to determine if possible how many actual jobs are listed, in the want 
ads (after eliminating all duplication), how many transactions result from these 
listings, in what occupations and inVusLries they occur* or what want ads reveal 
(if anything) about occupational trendsy specific locations of jobs, wages, ^ 

^ frir^ge ^benefits, etc. The^question tl^reiore as to whe^ther classified want-ad 

sections, are indeed ^n accurate reflection of local labor markets has not be^ii 

* ♦ • " 

answered'. In fact, whether it is possible to determine .whethter want ads are a • ' 

u^ieful source of labor market information is still op<ju to questioii. 

That want ads-^ must :>e of sume use Lo those* who pay lor them ~- employer.' 

and eraployment agencies - — not prove that Lhti objectives of job seekers , * 

^ •• 
(v/ho may use want ads as ^ tool in their job search) coincide with thos^ of 

, employers and employment agencies (who advertise in the WJjnt acis) .> ''to the ex- 
tent, that these objective^ do not always rolncide, thj value of want ads^'as a 
reflection of occupational demand and as a toot tg Job se-*keis decreases accord- * ^ 

ingly. Fur example: ' • " ' ' / ' 

■ (J ) Do einployers and oinployraent a^enc i <i:; ^l- v.-uU. ads a^ a "com..^-i'»n'* 

or lure* to job seekers for the purfji^se o*!* ^re^^ister in<j ci.s many » . ' 

" individuals as possible ror future transactions? lo the extent ^ 
that alver tiser!:p . en*; i;;e la U'l s pra^ vi^u', \ \w value oi. w iul ads, 
. . both as a reflection of real jobs available in the community and 
their usefulness to job seekers, decreases • * 

11 
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<2)^ Do advertisers, use want ads for all jobs or just some jobs? If they 



use them for only some jobs, what is the nature of these jobs? In 
ther words, to what extent do the jobs listed in want ads reflect 



the total occupational demand of advertisers? 

(3) What paircentage of employers in a given community use want ads? 

The lower the -percentage , the less want ads would be a reflectidn of 
local labor markets, and the less use the.y wo\ild ^e to job seekers 
(and to employers). ' * . 

(4) How many actual eijployment transactions take place as a direct re-„ 
.suit of w^jvt ads? In which industrial and occupational areas db 

these transactions take place? 

(5) W/at kinds of valid labor market information are contained in want 
ads? Each want ad could be considered a "job order" or series of 
job orders. What information about the "job" or "jobs" are con- 
tained in want ads (specific occupation, skills needed, educational 
requirements, wages, working conditions, fringe benefits, location. 



^^dustry , 



etc.)? 

(6) ^ What is the breakdown of want ads with regard to employer ads vs 
^ "agency ads, identifiable entployers vs "blind" ads, national ads 
• vs local ads, ads for out-of-town 'jobs vs ads for* local jobs, etc.? 
' , Aotilyses of want ads have been nade by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a fev; research-Tirms and individual rc-searcher s , and public employment 
service agencies. The Conference Board used a quantlLatLvo index of uant-ad 
volui-ne as an econosiic indica;tor. Researchers have tested the feasibility of 

ca * ■ 

> • ■ 

1 

using, want ads to measure job vacancies . and as a tool to identify "shortage 



John G. Myers and Daniel Creamer, Measuring Job Vacancies; A Feasibility 
Study in the Roche ster, Nev York, Area , 'no. 97 of Studies in Busin es s Economi^s^ . 
National Industrial Conference Board (1965). ' 



■occupaLiou3, " Mo^il ^ot -these analyses have involved basically a count ot vvant ' 
ads. Fpr exaplt>le, 'ORC, in its study of the effectiveness of MDTA in meeting 
employers * needs in skills shortage occupations, used want ads as an ipdicato^r 
o£ occupational demand.'' Ads were categorized by ;i>ix"digit Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (DOT) codes and counted. This information,' together with other 
indicators, was used to determine whether MDTA training was being conducted in 
demand occupations. Employment service agencies count want ads for a similar 
purpose-, that is, to help in identifying demand occupations in which training 
programs might be conducted/ 

No^ rese'arch, Viowever, has attempted to answer the questions Ij.sted above, 
or to test 'the feasibility of ^ns.^ering them. Nev^ertheless , there appears to 
b-^ a growing^ skepticism rei^arding the value oi wnnt ads as an economic Indicator 
and as a useful tool to job seekers. For example, a Viashington Post article 
quoted public officials in' both the District of Columbia and Maryland as ques- 
tioning the validity of many oi thd jobs listed in the want ads.^ Harvey Katz, 

writing in the :;ovember 1970 issue oi Thu I' :..h i.n':;tu;ii an , questions particularly' 

4 

the^validity of jobs listed by private employment 'agencies^. Local manpower 

■i 

planners surveyed by ORG in its "skill j^ihor tage" study expre-ssed^sLrong reser- 
vations about the value of want ads as a source of labor market information. 

Yet the •'lasstfied htiiu-wanted sections (,U daily newsuap-^rs constitute 
t\vj !:.in;;le rr.oSt ccj^venieac listing of Jnjb vacanc. ic-.s co job see'-ors ;ind the only 
public livting o£ job oppor funi tie.:. , With L'^-^ jos.sibl.^ vxcept ioti of lists displayed 



"^lilycpus Research Corporation, f/v^nAhaLion o^^^ /iCl^l'^J^i^ill 
^ '-'Hi^J- Ma^^>p<-^'>^ ^r Training in Meetin g Kmo lovers/ [wed_.-_in_S^k ^^iL^llFiiili!! Occupations, 
■prupared for \ne Manpower Administration of the U . *ni:jpar tment of Labor> Final 
Report!, June 1972, contract no\ vS3-49-71-03 . 

'^'[''.yi\ Il.th, "Kmplo V':^t=^tT t Ac*,en;*ies D^'f-iy Poc*Ji^l''^n «n Clai^^ i f i (.-d Ad'-/* VJ^^^hinfj- 
-ton Po.st (November 6, 1971), p. B^ll. 

^Harley Kat.!, ''Hurry! Hurry!* Hurry! Get Vour Super Job Nuw/' The Wash ing ton ian 



$ 



(N.iveniber 1970). , ' 
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by some public empioyment service agencies, in any yiven labor market. A.s such, 

their importance as a source of valid labor market Information should be assessed. 

* ■ * • 

Purpose of the Stud y ' 

With this background in'mind, O^C - under contract to the .U.S. Department 
of Labor, Manpower Administration -^kas conducted a pilot ^tudy to test the 
feasibility of determining, whether classified want ads are "(1). an accurate re- 
flection of loc^ labor market^ and (2) of significant use to employers and job 
seekers. This report summarises the findings and- conclusions of the study. 

It should be emphasized that the primary purpose of- the study was to test 
the feasibility of determining the value of want ads. Whether conclusions can 
be reached 4s to the significance of want l^ds. depends upon whether it i^ possible 
.to extract from want ads.-- or by means of employer, private employment agency, 
and job seeke^ srUrveys j--^ valid information which "can be compared with other 
economic indicatotsf Another important factor relating to feasibility is the 
resources it would take to p^robe the value of^ classified v;ant ads on a nationwide 



basis . * V ' . • - 

■ / . 

Because of the feasibility nature of the st^udy, its 'scope was United to 
study areas, selected news^aper^, and a five-year study, period. Xhese are dis- 
cussed below: . 

Study Areas , , . , ^ ' . 

The study was conducted in two labor market areas, one d large T^etropoli-- 

' . •/ ' ' ' 

•tan area and the other a ma^^m-si:^ed area. For econouic reasons, two cities 

in which ORG offices arl-$^at€<i -- San Francisco ^nd Salt Lake City — v/yre 

chosen for the study. The choice, of cities where QRC pffices nreMocated 

eliminated .travel and per-diem costs and ensured maximum iitllization of corporate 

facilities. ^ 



' Newspapers t.o be S cudied * " . 

• ■ -4 . 

Because -Sunday ediuiuns of newspapers generally contain 22 percent of ^all 

v/atiL ads appeari^^ in daily editions oE new£ipapers during any given week, only 

the Sunday editions of classified want-ad sections were studied. The edition* 

chosen was the second Sunday of the month. 

In Salt Lake City, both daily newspapers are printed on the same press 
and carry -bthe same classified ad^y even ttiough their ownership is separatv.^. The 
^fribune is the only paper published on Sunday in the city, thus it automatically 
became a subject of the study. 

in the San Francisco area, there was a choice between the. combined- San 
Francisco Sunday Chronicle-E>iaminer and the Oakland Tribune , Although the 
Oakland Tribune serves a more defined labor market area than the Cliroaic le- * 
Exam iner (vhich serves the entire Bay Area and has the. fifth largest circulation 
i'n the country), ORG opted for the Chronicle-Examiner , If the major purpose of 
the study was to collect in:"ormaLion about a defined labor market area — or 
an area within an area — the Tribune would be the logical ohoice. However, 
since the major purpose of the stu^iy v;as to test the feasibility of determining 
the value of want ads to manpower planners and job feCiekers in a large metro- 
politan atea, the Chronicle~E::aminer seemed to be the; better choice. The 
C hronic ie-lixaminer has three tiraees the circulation and three times the numbet 
uf want ads as the Tribune , aud is distributed Lhrcu^lioat the five--county SMSA ' 
and the seven-couaty ,Bay Area. 

liuis the paper.-; chosen for Liie ^aiudy v/ere the Salt l^cike City Tribune a^nd 

the San Francisco Sunday CM ronicle- EKamine r > 

'iuG San Francisco Chron icle--Examiner : An interview with the manager of 
^..^^ ' ' % ' ^ 

the classified advertising department of the Chronicle-Examiner revealed the * 
following: * , 

15 
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The newspaper has a circulation of close to 64U,000. 

Eiich Sunday edition contains an average of 900 help-wanted ads on an 

average of 8-1/2 pages, nine columns to a^page. 

•The cost of advertising in the Chronicle-Examiner is three times higher 

than the Oakland T ribuae . 
-The greatest cash volume comes from advertising agencies performing 

national or area-wide recruitment for firms. - 
-Since May 1972, ads are organized as follows: 
//310 - household help wanted c 

//310-1 - household help wanted, agencies ' . • . 

//333 help wanted 

//333-1 - couples , ' ' ' 
/r333-2 - temporary agencies 
V/333-3 " agencies 
-Previous to May 1972, ads were organixed as folloWwS: 
/-300 - help ^^/anted'^ women' 
/;300-l • - t'emporary agoncios 
//300-2 - agencies ' • 
P310 - household help 
//310-1 - household ..help, agencies 
ff'VZO - help wanted, men and women 
/•320-1 - help waated , couples 
•:-350 - :iel[3 wanted, mon 
//■'350-2 - 'help wanted, agenciv^-s 
—The newspaper has a policy against any reference to race. 
"Though the law explicitly prohibits mention of age and sex, the paper 
does not regard itself as\a law enforcement agency and permits advertisers 
to use whatever langu^'^e they wish* 

♦ 
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— Ad Lakers are asked to start the ad wlLh an ocxupational reference. 

£t is also the policy oi the paper to put ^'sales'* in corner uf. the ad 

if there is a sales element. 
— i\ds are listed alphabetically by occupation. . ■ 

— All sales ads should state the payraent system; e.[:;, , '^conimissioa'^ or 

"salary/' 

« 

The manager emphasized that the paper does not prohibit references vo 
race because ''it is against the law,'* but because it is '^against newspaper 
policy." All advertising is regulated by the California Business and Professions 
state code. It has not been detenu Ln^\d, to the saLisfaption of the newspaper, 
that newspapers are culpable under this code. The newspaper do'es offer, however, 
a reward of $250 for information leading to the exposure of false advertising. 

ORG requested permission to interview ad takers to determine the kind and 
amount of training ad takers receive, how ads are v/orded, and what roLe the ad 
taker plays In th^ actual wording of the ad. This requ»tst was based on the fact - 
that many employers, especially si^all^-^r ones who have infrequ'^nt needs, for staff 
recruitment, are not HnuwJ.edgeabie ii placing job orjders or in making tne^ir ^ 
wishes kno;m. major portion of employment servif:e^ staff traininy, for example, 
is directed toward helping' enployers plcfce job orders and eliciting from Hiem 
the kinds of information tlric luciiitate matchiri^ workers v/Lth jobs. Ihe hypothesis 
was thac oniployers whp call ne.>spapers iuivti similar prwb]»;'.ms, and that 1.1*.? ad 
Laker -y have a signifie s.:'.!: ef fect on thj n ituL".^ amoiinL oL inrnt^::nLiun in- 

clud.-d .uriiie ad. UKC's feq-iest-, n^wever, Lo iutervi'^w n iwspan».'r p^vr .tnm'.^l was 
rejected. Tae newspaper ha$; done no res^i^rirch nn its ov.^i into the contend of 
want ads. . 
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The S alt L ake Tribune . The Sunday edition of the Salt Lake Tribune has a 
circulatiqn of 182,955,^ covering most of Utah and southern Idaho. Its classi- 
fied section carries want aJs in the following categories (all headings according 
to sex were removed in May 1972): 



m 


help wanted (formerly "female") 


//lOA 


domestic services 


" //II 


- women want work 


//12 


nurseries (child care) 


//13 


help x^;anted (formerly "male and female") 


■7/14 


employment agencie§ 


//.UA 


temporary work 


//1 5 


help wanted (formerly "male") 


#16 


sales help 


//17 


- men want work 


//18 


schools training 


/■'19 


business opportunities 


The Tribuije 


raquir^es that all help-wanted ads must state the nature of the work. 



Sales help ads must name the product to be sold and must state whether the pay 
is salary or commission or both* ^ 

Until April 1972, ager\cy ads ^wer^ \iat^d -in thefr own section (14). Agencie 
are now allowed to list single job ads in -the other sections, provided their 
names indicate that they are agencies or that they explicitly state that they are 
agencies. The Tribune also requires agencies to state tha types of jobs they 
are advertising an^ claims to police the validity of the jobs listed. 

^This numbor ^includes recipient:] of Salt Lake City^s Deser et Mews who 
rer.eive the Tribune on Sundays because the Deser et N ews has no Sunday edition* 
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Period of SLudy 

Analyses of want ads werei itiade. for the five-year period 1968 lu l')72, A 
total of forty separate analyses (quarterly analyses oL two newspapers, ur eight 
per year for five years) were uade. This provided a sufficient period ot t.inie 
to correlate the want ads with economic fluctuations in the two labor njarkot 
areas. Weekly counts of want-ads ard nunber of inches of want-ad columns for 
the five-year period were obtained from the San i rancisco Chronic le-E;caM but 
not from thfe Salt Lake Tribune > 

Study Design 

The methods used to carry out the specific objectives of the study will 
be described in each of the subsequent chapters. This section describeb in 
broad general terms ORC^s approach to the study. Six major investigations were 
conducted: (1) want-ad content study, (2) five-year overview of want ads, 
(3) the volume study, (^) user survey, (5)- employer survey,, and (5) job sef-ker 
survey* In addition, ORC researchers oonducLcjd personal interviews w L Lb rep- 
resentatives of private employment ai^encies and their associations, mana^c?r:i of 
the classified s»?ction5 of the two newspapecs , and rc^p resentatives of law enforce 
ment agencies (Federal Trade Con^missiou, California's attorney general's office, 
the office of the California consumer counsel, irA ib't Sao .Tvincisco disi.rict 
attonvjy's office). Because th'- bulk of ths L\:nort, including; i ti^io • -..ij or rindin^s 
and conclusions, are bas'^d on the six m-ijor ir/.^jitii^ations, each u[ ihe six ib 
dcJ^orib^jd briefly i*i thi'j section. 

W;.uj>t-Ad Content Stu.ly 

The purpose of the ^'content study^'-was to determine what kinds of mforma- 
tLon (and how rluch infomaLion) peild i.n in^: lo .io;»s is coiitain-d La wanl. rius, 
Th^^re are approximately 900 want ads in each Sunday edition of the Sua Francisco 
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Chronic le-Kxaminer and 350 in each Salt Lake T ribune . Quarterly analyses of one 
newspaper per month over a five-year period would amount to analyses o£ 25,000 
coded lilies. The sheer magnitude oE the volume coupled with preliminary attempts 
to extract data from ads led to the conclusion that it would be more productive 
and enlightening to perform an in-depth content study before performing the 
fiveryear .''overview." U'sing a small sample, ORG made an attempt to extract 
every possible piece, of information that was available/pertaining to jobs through 
want ads. The design of the five-year overview was based on the results of the 
content study. 

The newspapers selected. for the content study were the September 8, 1968, 
and September 10, 1972, editions of both newspapers. Every ad in these four papers 
is used, numbered, and coded. Every occupation listed, including those listed 
by private agenciel^, is coded on a separate line of the coding sheet, ' 

In effect, what the content study does is to treat each. job (riot ad) listed 

. ^ 

Ln the want ads as a separate "job order." Every piece of information which a 
good job order should .contain is listed across the top of the coding sheet. 
Each ad, numbered. Is listed on the left-hand side of the ijheet. Whatever in- 
formation the ad contains (or does not contain) is coded in the appropriate. ' . 
column. * H 

Although tha origiaaT purpose of the concent study was to provide a basis 

o 

i 

fur tjie d^blgn of the five-year ovc^'iew, its results From the point of view 
ot the feasibility aspc^cts of the study arc nosL si.^.nif lean t . 
gJ-va- Year Ov er vi\2w , , 

The cuntent study required coders to code f.orty dllfcrent pieces of infor- 
mation about jobs listed in the want ads. This is a time-'consuming and costly 
process, . Obviously, it vould not be possible to code this many items for forty 

r 

newspapers.* Based partially on the results of the content study and partially on 
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the resources and Liuie available to perform the study > the five-year overview 
of forty -newspapers (twenty San Francisco Sunday Chro nicle-Examine r.-^ and twenty 
v-ialL Lake T ribunes ) coded the following Laf ormat ion : 
— ^i^d vertiser 

— iimployer 
— 'Employment agency 
* — Bordered ads (national ads) 

— Non help wanted 
— Unknown 
— Location 

— San Francisco or Salt Lake City 
— San Francisco or Salt Lake CiLy SMSA 
— Beyond above 
— Unknown 

— Occu pataona l code ( thrc^e-dig i t survey code, it' possible) ^ 
— I'Klustrlal code (S u: two-d i-i L code, if possible) 

Lxcluded from the overview study were pi^ivate employment af^^ency ads (that ^ ■ 
■ is, ads appearing in ch$ private employment agency sections of th^-^ want-ad 
colunrns; priva.te employment agency ads appearing in the regular rection ot;, the 
\;ant ads counted but not coded) , and ads which were for jobs in area;; outside 
tr'ie SMSAs (the Latter were also counted but not coded). 

W.e ouL-ot-town ads were u>cc luded- becau.se tlio overview data m'c! l!uU 
•.•:r*cr. v/^iiv cor.;)ared v.iLa ohjecti.ve labor marUjt i.nf oru- 1 Lor. Cui t ^.o r. vyo SMSVs. 
I'r.e r.ajor reason for the e>;ciusion of private agency ads is that it was iripossible 
Lo sepA»rate the "pure advertising" aspects of private agency ads frnm whatever 
::r:tua: ]oi) aru' listt-J in want ads by agen«. Les* This ruibject is cxi)lored i\\ 
detail in Chapters 2 and 3; suffice it to say here that one of the major reasons 
private agencies advertise in want ads is to advertiwSe. themselves, or to call to 
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the attention ot job sSekers the services offered by their firms. There is no 
way of knowing how many jobs (if any) private agency ads represent. Although 
state law in both Califocnia and Utah requires that for every job listed in the 
want ads by a private agency, the agency must have a job order on file in its . 
office, there is no way of knowing whether there is one or fifty job orders for 
the job(3) listed. Moreover, it is not likely that investigations by law enforce- 
ment agencies will be made of agencies unless their ads arQ so obviously "lures" 
that they draw attention to themselves, or unless job seekers ^le complaints 
against the agencies. Both circumstances are extremely rare. ^ 

In addition, employers who use private agencies often use more than one, 
thus causing duplication of jobs listed in the want ads. "Job development" 
activities by agencies also cause duplication. Job development generaj^ly con- 
sists of agencies calling employers and requesting listings. Since several . 
agencies may (and usually do) call the same employers, the same job orders are 
apt to be filed with each 4g2ncy that calls. Thus the same job order may appeac 
in the ads of several different agencies: and as an employer ad in other sections 
of the v/ant ads. . ' , 

For these reasons, it- was decided to limit the overview to those ads 

, . . . e* ' 

listed by employers . 

The Vol-uae Study 

The San Francisco Chroai cl e-Examiner provided ORG with weekly counts of 
want ad--, that the paper providis" t,o the :iation..\i Industrial Conference Board. 
ORG used the^e. for the second Sunday of the inunth. Similar counts were avail- 
able from the Salt Lake Tribune, but were not of much u:-;e because of a change 
in the paper's policy regarding private employment agency ads. 

In addition, in both cities the' volume of private agency, employer, and 
national (or "bordered") ads was measured in terras of both sheer numbers of 
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ads and space. 'I he "volume of ads by number was computed on a quarterly basis; 
by space on a monthly basis. 

The degree oi; correlation "between unemployment rales and eac^h oi the want- 
ad volume measurements (by category — private agency, employer, national ads) 
was then computed. ^ 

r he User Survey 

The term *'user** refers to those employers who us^e want ads to recruit, 
workers. The major purpose'of the user survey, was to detunuine how nuny ad^j. 
resulted in successful transactions as a direct result oL want.-ad advertising. 
In San Francisco, ads placed by employers (who could be identified) were clipped 
from four newspapers — Decelnber 10 and December 17, 1972, and January 7- and 
January 14, 1973 — and placed on file cards. The cards v^ere then taken to the 
D^arrtGitint of Human Resources Development (employment service) in Sacramento 
to obtain the SIC code and the size of firm for each employer. The tinsaxd process 
wiS followed in Salt Lake City, except that the ads were cl lapped fro i.our 
January editions of tiie IjjJi'-inji. • • , 

Fn order to enlarge the sample of users, nonagency ads v/hich did uuL identify 
th,e. employer were clipped from the January 14 edition of the San raacisco 
Chronicle-Examin^)r . Using telephone books, a publication knovm' as Coutac ts 
Influential,^ and direct calls to those eniploye'^s v/ho lis^:ed only telejiione uura--* 
bers, an effort was nacie to identify additional ei;. )lovor:-i . 'I'hir; e:;tr rr u>) L 
resuitred in Gnlar;^ing the .s i^riple from 288 to ^j41. UntortunaLo ly , Li*.' liiU'. .tlon 

6 ^- ■ 

Prior to aUd-1971, l\\o SaLt Lake 'IJr^Lbunje, like the' San i'Y.utci»::j » \^^'\^V\L^Al-Jl 
!• ::a: ainer , required that all private agency ads appear in ci. special sejlioti of the ^ 
want ads. Arter mid-1971, private agencies were penuitted to advert Midividual 
jobs in regular sections of the want ads« The result was fhat the count of pri- 
vatt* i.^nn'cies'^ n Ir. quadrupled betwerm 1970 and 1 972. Prpviomi ro in » ^--1 97 i. , n 
private agency would list all of its jobs in one lar';e ad; after mid-iy7i , a 
private agency might purchase several small ads to list its jobs, ^ 

San Francisco publication which has an index of firms by address'. 
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of time and resources excluded the pussibiiity of repeatinjg this process tgir 
the other three editions o£ the San Francisco paper and the four editions of 
the Salt Lake Tribune, The problem of identifying employers from want ads is 
one that gores to the Leart of the feasibility aspects of this study and will be 
discussed in detail in Chapter"*?. 

A letter and questionnaire was seat to each identified employer. The 
pertin,ent ad was replicated on the fnce of the letter. The questionnaire con- 
tained ten questions, each of which the employer could answer by siaply making 
a check in designated spaces. In developing the questionnaire, ORG opted for 
simplicity and information directly related to the study (no open-ended questions) 
in orde^ to improve the rate of response. Judging from the returns, the decision 
was valid. The return on the original letter (without any follow-up) was about 
65 percent. After follow-up letters and phone calls were made to nonrespondents, 
the return increased to 72 percent. 

% Employer Survey " 

Thct user survey included only employers who could be identified as users 
oE want ads and was designed .primarily to ascertain the nmnber of ads that effec- 
tively provided a match. The purpose of the "employer^' Nsurvey was to determine 
(if possible) the extent of want-ad use by employers in general. Random samples 
of etriployia^; units (bOO in San Francisco; 300 in Salt Lake City), .-tratified by 
jnp.loyer sj:<:e and majjr industrial division, were selected. A letL^»r and two- 
page questionnaire was r.ailed to t^»e 900 ^'ir.ipioyers . The questionnaire contained 
four questioriSj each of -.vhlch ~ could be. an;3weretl by a check (or ch^ick-s'in multiple 
part questions) in designated spaces. Foilow-up letters and telephone calls 
were made to nonrespondents. The final return was nearly 75 percent. 

Job S Gijker Survey 



' " With the cooperation of employment service offices, ORG carried out a 
survey of job seekers in such offices in San Francisco and Salt Lake Gity.' In 
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San Frahcibco, Lliu sLirvey took place in two central city (or "main") offices: 
industrial and service and commercial and professional. In Salt Lake City, al>L 
Oi.uupaLions are cumbined in one central office, which is where the survey took ^ 
place. ' 

ORG researchers spent three days in each of the:? i:wo San Francisco offices 
and two days in the Salt Lake City office. The attempt %was made to survey every 
applicant who came into the three offices while ORG researchers were on site. 
ORG researchers handed out self-completing forms to applicants waiting In line ^ 
who were examining o^en job orders or waiting to be called for an interview. In 
addition, employment service staff gave the forms to job seekers and requested 
that they fill them out and leave them at a well-marked desk, asisigned by the 
employment service .to ORG \^hile the' survey took place. In addition ^:o the self- 
completing forms, researchers conducted in-depth, personal interviews with a 

^sampl.o of the applicants. The major criteria for selecting applicants for an v ^ 
in-depth personal interview was a "yes" answer to the following question: Did 
you ever in the past five years, respond to any job--: listed in the iicLp-waated 
column of any newspaper? . - ^ 

^ The purpose of the job seeker survey was to ascertain the extent to which 

job seekers use want adS; their success or lack of success in finding jobs through 
want ads, and their genera] opinions of v^ant ads as job-sr-ekLiii^ tool. 

. I'r. 'San Francxsco^ QtlC recei'/td a total oF 5 +{'s ilf-conii) \ jl iii;; r'ort^r'; '»4 
pcoplf^ were int-jrv iewed , and- they descuibeil 81 i.nv. i ;..- .it ; of ^ :i,^pondin:-; l'-^ 
spi-^cific ads. The corresponding fiy.ures for Salt Lal^e City \;ere !305, ^/i'li "34 
intervijuud, reporting on 38 incidents, 

Problems in Conducting the Want-A d Study 

OKC ^s proposai to the Manpower Administration to conduc^'/a waut-id feasibili*'^ 
study'was, like most proposals, extremely general in nature. The proposal stipulaftfe*i 
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that ORG 'wolld ''analyze" want-ad*section§*"bf newspapers and- ^'interview" or 
"suirviy" employers, job seekers, and employinent*"agencies. Exactly how these 
tasks would be carried out was left to .the design phase of the project. ORG- 
researchers soon discovered that they /were dealing with a subject that had uot 
been explored previously. Tasks whictrTi^ seemed simple enough when the pro-i 
jposal was prepared turned out to require far greater resources ~ both in terms 
of funds and personnel — than had been -anticipated. Because consideration^^ su<ih 
as these have an important bearing on the feasibility of carrying out a stuBy 
of want ad^ on a scale much voider than this ''pilot*' project y they are summai;^zed 
below. It should be, emphasized that problems relating to the substantive aspects . 
of the study will Se discussed -in the main body' of thef^ report; the prpblems out-- 
lined in this section have to do with the administrative feasibility of . conlluctiiig 
an in-depth study "on want ads. . ■ ' 

.1 I 

Rav;, Materials " . <^ - . 

/ 

One of the 'first problems confronting ORG was how to obtain the raw mate- 
rials necessary to conduct the study* The basic raw materials required for this 
study were the five years* worth of .Sunday classified help-^wanted secftions for 
two newspapers* The newspapers themselves, of course, were not available.. 
Libraries had copies of the papers on microfilm, but' in order for these to b^ « 
useful for research purposes, the want-ad '"sectioni^v had to be reproduced pn 
sheets that could be' handled by coQers in" the office. After a great deal of 
negotiation, the San Francisco Chronicl e -Exaailn^jr ads were teplicated into work-* 
able sheets by means of a special photocopying machine at the San Fr^anclsco 
Public Library for §0.25 a sheet, or about: $2.00 a newspaper. Hou^ver, ORG per- 

» 

sonnel.had to do the time-consuming work themselves. Since no such machine , , 
exists in Salt Lake Glty public libraries , C)RC checked the possibilities of leaving 
the job done commercially^. Commercial rates for this service, however, ranged ^ 
from $2.00 to $15.00 a sleet — far beyond the stu,dy's budget. Again, after 
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much negotiation, the Marriot Library at the University of Utah agreed to send 
microfilms .of the Salt Lake Tribuoe classified want-ad sections (in six-month 
batches) to San Francisco for replication ut the San Francisco .Public Library. 
The raicrofilms were then returned to Salt- Lake City. ' 

0 . 

These problems caused deiayr:) in the s tudy ' s •time schedule and cost the 
ptoject approximately $215 not included the staff tiL'ie spent on negotiations, 
with newspal^ers, libraries, iind commercial photocopying firms, and Ln repro- 
ducidg the sheets. If a full-scale, historical study of want ads to be 

conducted aationwide^, the disquisition of the raw materials necessary for study 
would present formidable problems. * r • ♦ 

Codin g Problems . • 

At the time ORG presented its proposal tq^ the Manpower Administration, 

little thought>^had been given to the amount of time it would take "^o analyze ariii 

s • * ... ^ 

jode ads, or the problems that accurate coding would present. Before hiring 

research assistants who would be assigned th- task of coding ads, an tixperinient 

v/13 coi)ducted with five ORG staff members who are experienced in dealing xvith 

labor market information. Each member was given an identical sample of' help- 

^v;anted*ads from a current newspaper and a .coding, sheer., and were asked to code 

each ad for the following: (1) advertiser, (2.) occirpation, (3) industry, and 

(4) location. It took each iadivi^dual an average or about three minutes to code 

each ad, but* when sheets ^^re exchanged and cheeked ior consistency., it was 

louna^ Liutt di.screpancies 'e:<ii>,ted in more than 50 perc'-ut of i:he ads. If r.his 

could happen when p^dple e.^p^jr ienced in dealing with labor market iniormation 

were coding ads, it could be- anticipated Lhat when ip-fexperienced research asi-Jis- 

tants undertook the assignment, the ra< e of discrepancy would increase substantially* 

; ' '.I 

'^Tiij ioIuLion was T.e': i.nea\snt of the codes (or i^akLag the codes as specific 
as possible), extensive training ot rhe, coders, and quality control. Tlie re- 
finement of the codes and instructions to the crders were completed before the 



coders were .brought on boar(f. ORG hired an occupational analyst and expert on 

industrial coding as a consultant^ to help prepare the final research instruments 

and to help traip the coders. The four coders who j>;ere hired were given forty 

hour's of intensive tradning^^uring which they checked each other's ads and dis- 

Cussed all discrepancies. When the coding actually began, a quality control 

system was- instituted, consisting o"f regular cross checks by sftaff members of 

approximately 10 percent of each other's work. Partners were exchanged regularly, 

* 

Areasf of disagreement became subjects for general discussion, and errors were 
analyzed a,nd corrected. In addition-, about half, way through the coding of the 
content study, the consultant mentioned, above was retained to check the coding 
^done to date for accuracy. The result was that errors were reduced to 0>.002 
percent. 

Accuracy, however, takes time. ORG estimates that it tuok i-oders five 
minutes per coded line, or a total of ;532 hours to perform' the* content study* 
The overview topk approximately three minutes per coded line, or ^bout 1,069 
hours. One factor that added to the time was the sheer tedium and difficulty of 
reading the small print which required frequent breaks. Counting training, 
quality control, and certain clerical duties connected with coding, this trans- 
lates* into a total of 13.4 nan-months for four coders to perform the content 
study and the live-year overviaw. Originally, ORG intended to analyze all sixty 
editions of, each paper, for the five-year overview, but this would have taken an' 
additional 8.6 man-months^ more than the projoct could afford both in terms of 
Lime and funds. Moreover, it soon became ap^'-ir^nt . that analyses of 120 news- 
papers v/ould. add nothing of significance — other than sheer volume — to the 
study. The decision was made, therefore., to reduce the sample from 120 to 
lor Ly ed i t i.ons of the tv;o, newspapers . 

Substantive problems regarding coding will be discussed in Chapter 2, 
Ihis discussion relates solely to the resources required to perform analyses of 
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want ads — a quesLion vhich has a bearing on the feasibility of conducting a 
study of want ads on more than just a pilot basis. 

C lerical Work Load ' ^ 

The original proposal stated that OKC would interview two groups of em-' 
plpyers (users of want ads and employers selected at random) and job seekers • 
•During the design phase of the project, however, it became apparent that if . 
the employer samples were to be significant, ^^'ail surveys v/ouid.be necessary. 
The mail surveys, especially the ''user" survey, more than tripled the project's 
clerical work load. Aside from the usual mailings, second mailings, and telephone 
follow-up, the user survey presented certain problems ^that were unique* . The 
design called. for a sample of 500 user employers to be surveyed in San Francisco 
and 300 in Salt Lak§ City. Pptential ads were clipped from four editions of 
each newspaper and pasted on file cards* Those ads which identified the employer 
were sent to the employment service to be coded for S [C code and size of firm* 
In San Francisco, using the publication Contact s Influential , 0?C ma/l- an attempt 
to identify the employing units of those firms which listed only addresses: Phone 
calls were made to firms which listed only telephone numbers . Depending upon the 
employer's preference, eicher the form was filled out via the phone conversation 
or mailed to. the employer. The additional employers identified' through the 
address search and telephone calls were also forwarded to L.ict enplo>inent service 
for coding by SIC and industry size, ^ 

All this required far n^ure clerical work than h:^.d boen antici .)at cd. As a 
cofisequence, ORG had to alter its personnel plan';; accordingly. 

IN 

t ' ■ . 

Sumnary 
* 

The report that, emerges is the most detailed study nL want ads ever 
attempted. Its results Indicate that want. ads, as presently handled » are a limited 
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source of information about local labor markets'. As a recruitment, tool, they 
are of value to a comparatively small group of employers. As a job-seeking 
tool, their value is seriously impaired by inadequate* and inaccurate job infor- 
mation, by poor organization and stratification in the newspapers. However, • 
the results are not by any means totally negative, i?or can the same conclusions 
be applied (in all cases) to the two labor-markets. Moreover because this study 
is the first of its kind, there can be no doubt that some of the techniques de- 
veloped and used by ORG could be improved, and in some cases, the applicatiori of 
totally different techniques might have yielded better information, 

c 

, Nevertheless, the study should be of use to manpower planners — especially 
those at the local leyel — in extracting as much useful information as possible 
from the classified want-ad sections of the daily newspapers, Au the same time, 
it should serve to alert planners to the dangers of basing maj.or decisions upon 
^abor market information emanating solely from want ads. . ^ 
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Chapter 2 
ANALYSIS, SUMMARY, AND GONCLUSIONS 

All of the major analyses and surveys conducted by ORG are described in 
Chapters 3 through 9. These chapters, repleat with backup statistical . tables , 
contain detailed descriptions of the methodologies used and examine in detail 
eveiy possible piece of intormation* that can be extracted from analyses of 
want ads and surveys of employers and job seekers. ..This chapter draws informa- 
tion from each .of the succeeding Part II chapters in order to answer the basic 
'questions posed by the study. StatistLcnl tables aro kept to a minimum and, 
wherever possible, are integrated with the text. The purpose is to synthesize 

infomation emanating from the six major investigations conducted by OKC. . It 

■ > 

is intended that this chapter, together with the introduction that precedes it, 
can .stand on its o\4n as a summary of ORC's finings and conclusions* 

In addition, in this chapter ORG discusses separa>ely the use of v;ant ads 
by private employment agencies and the roles of variouri law enforcement agencies 
i.n enforcing iawj which may apply to classified want-ad advertising* iiccaus:i 
o:: the problems posed to the researcher by private agency use of vant ads, this 
subject is treated in a separate 'jection the first section of the chapter. 
The roles of law enforcement agencies are included in the section on the use of 
want ads to job seekers. 
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c 

PasUaiiy, the vvant-ad study ia directed toward determining the teasibllity 
of .nswertng Uhree questions: (1) Are want ads a true reflection of the sample 
labor .market? (2) Of wbat use are v-jant ads to graproyers? (3) Of what use are 
want ads to job seekers? This chapter attempts to answer these questions, in- 
cluding the feasibility aspects of each. It i« divided into. five sections: 
(.1.) use of want ads by private employment agencies, (2) want ads as a reflection 
of local labor markets, (3) use of want ads to employers, (A) use of want ads to 
job seekers, and (5) summary and conclusions. 

USE OF WANT ADS BY PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES . ) :■ 

It must be kept in mind that for agencies and organizations that act as 
intermediaries between job seekers and em.ployers, classified v/ant-ad sections 
are a form of advertising . When employers buy space in the want .ads, the 
majority are assumedly desirous of finding qualified applicants to fill existing 
job vacancies; this ia not always true (see below). Private agencies, on the 
oLiier hand, Piay be seekin.^ qualified applicants' to fill specific jobs, but they 
are also buying space in the. want-ad columns to advertise themselv es, or to 
at.tract applicants to their offices. - 

To gaiu sqme insight into the question of the purpose of the use of want 
ads by agencies, ORG contacted the president of the Association of Employment • 
Aganci'c'S of :;urthexn Caliiornla. He su^i.^^bted that OUl researchers meet with 
reprebeniaLives of the asr^o..-- iation . Ihe meeting w-:i.s arranged iror Thursday, May 
■)^, at li'y) p.-.. in the oi:fices o.'.' a San y-M^ic i ',;co ' ne^nber ^'.gepcy. Soven repc::- 
s^'ULaLiv'f^s ot the asr-s jciat L p. atL'.«nded, ir. •lud.ing ■::.e i)rei;LdenL, a i.i.^inber o^^ t.::-.- 

J 

C.ilifonua advirjory boaid to th.e (■.•iiifornia Bureau of Employment Ageiicio.-;, aaJ the 
.•issociati/m' s legislative representative."^ 

* ''^L'iie president of the assocLatLon explaiaed that more members would have 
attended if he had not mailed out copies of the ORG proposal to his membership.- 
After reading the proposal, :;everal members complained that some of the questions 
.asked in the proposal terJed to impugn the integrity of private agencies (e.g., 
.."On such agencies ac tually have jobs for each ad that they place?") and refused 
•to attend the meeting. ^2 
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The diricussion centered on two basic questions: (1) What is private 
agency policy regarding the use of want ads? (2) Is it possib.le to obtain from 
private agencies the number of job orders received and the number of referrals 
and placements made, stratified by industry and. occupation? 

P rivate Agency Policy Concerning v;a nt Ads 

The general consensus. of the seven agency representatives presend at the 
meeting was as follows: 

.(1) Private agencies are in the business of selling employment services 
to. job seekers. • 

(2) Their sole source of both advertising and potential applicants are 
the classified want-^d sections of daily newspapers. 

(3) State law provides that for all jobs listed in the want ads by pri- 
vate agencies, current job orders must be on file in the offices of 
the agencies, and all agencies are subjected to state audits at th^ 
discretion of tha state. 

(4) Private agencies do not list all their job orders in the want ads; 
in fact, the number- of jobs listed is usually a small percentage of 
the total job orders that agencies have on, file. 

(5) Thoss jobs lisced in the want ads by private agencies are apt to be 
tpiose V7hich are in the greatest deraaad, and are likely to be higher 
quality jobs than most of those .not listed. . ' ' 

(6) Musu private agencies advertise year-round^'n the v;ant ads, and most 
subocribe to a "rate holder ad" on a contract basis; e.g., a contract 
to hold three lines for five to six years. In some agencies, the 
counselors run "spot ads." 

(7) Privatoj agency budgets for want-ad advertising fluctuates according 
to whether the flow of applicants is adequate to fill job orders on 
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I • 
• file. If agencies have many jobs but few applicants, want-^ad 

• advertising is apt to increase; if the oppJosite is "true, v/ant-ad , 
adventising decreases. 
The asency ire^jresentatives emphasized more than once that private employ- 
ment agencies are in the busiivess of providing employment s(?rvices to job seekers. 
Their ads therefore have two purposes; (1) to find qualified applicants for 
exisring job orders and (2) to increase the flow of applicants into their offices. 
The agencies insisted that "jobs" are not a problem. If for example fifty appli- 
cants a^ly for one job and only five are,adequately qualified to be referred, 
the agency will nevertheless attempt to develop jobs for the remaining 45. ."Best 
jobs" are listed not only to recruit qualified applicants, but also to attract 
the largest possible flow of applicants. 

A large percentage of the jobs listed with private agencies is listed with 
more than one agency. This happens both because many, employers who use private 
agencies list their jobs with more than. one, and because various private agencies * 
call the same employers (in their job development efforts) — thus leading, to the,, 
same jobs being listed with several agencies.' This duplicating factor, together 
with the- fact that the jobs listed in the want-ads by private agencies constitute 
only a small percentage of the total job orders held by private agencies, makes 
it impossible to determine the total number of jobs, as opposed to ads, listed 
in any edition of the classified v;ant ads. 

Private Agencies and Labor Market Information 

The agency representatives; were asked a two-part question: Would it be 
possible for private agencies to 'provide government agencies with periodic reports 

on job orders recei'/ed, and referrals and placements made, broken doim by industry 

f. 

and occupation? If such reports are possible, would private agencies be willing 
to supply such information? 
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The,, unanimous and resounding answer was "NO.^' The agencies complained 
that they already suffer from too uuch governmental regulation and that they are 
constantly warding off further "restrictive legislation." The reporting systctm 
suggested by ORG would only increase agency record-keeping costs without providing 
in return anything of value to the agencies, \7hen private agencies were under 
the jurisdiction- of the California Department of Industrial Relations (until 1968), 
they were required to file transaction reports, but since /jurisdiction for private 
agencies has been transferred to the Bureau of Employment Agencies (Department of 
Consumer Affairs), these .reporting requirements have been dropped. A bill which 
would require private ag^encies to make such reports was introduced into the legisr- 
lature this year bu*t was defeated* 

The agency representatives were unanimous in condemning the * public employ- 
ment service as a government-subsidized operation in direct competition with 
private agencies. Tliey were also highly critical of the fact that only private 
agencies are subject to federal and state laws governing want-ad advertising, even 
though many ads placed by private employers are "spurious," and that the public 
employment service receives federal and'state funds "year after year regardlass 
o£ its performance." '^he general consensus was that so long -as tho.se conditions 
exist, private agencies would not look favorably on fcooperating with government 
'in providing reports of their transactions. 

ORG asked about spurious employer ads. The resptin^'e pt^^rtained mainiy to 

K 

\ 

"blind ads" (for example^ ads whic?,h list only box numucrs), a .small i^^ircoata^o 'of 
the total employer ads. Four questionable iise.s. oF '/jnl ads by rinployers v/ern 
meationed: 

(1) Tp determine whether their present employees are restless^ or 
are lookin^^ Lor new employment opportunities 

(2) To seek out qualified individuals to replace current employees i 

. - — >•— ~- ■ • ■■■■■■■■ - . 

without notifying the current employees that their tcrminatioas 
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are being contepaplated 

(3) To build up a file of applicants for filling anticipate d vacanciei8 
(this applies not only to blind ads, but to other ads — especially 
national ads) . 

(4) To attract^ applicants for jobs which the employers are unwilling to 
spell out in want ads (e.g. , masseuse, b-girl, topless or bottomless 
dancer > and other even less "legitimate" occupations for women; in 
the case uf both jaen and w©raen, door-to^door sales jobs). 

There are of course legitimate uses of blind ads by employers. Some employer? 
use box number ads so that applicants. will not screen themselves out; others use 
applicant responses as a screening mechanism. Th^ agencies merely wished to 

eniphasiza that want-ad abusas are not restricted solely to private employment 

2 ^ " ' 

agencies. , ' 

The nature of want-ad advertising by agencies presents serious difficulties ^ 
to the researcher. Agency adv^rclsing is directed .primai:i ly toward attracting 
■•.vv.ll-qualif i-jcl applicant!?, nLi:RS3.:riiy (as in the case of most t;mployer ads) 
for' speci fic jobs , but for all joo- tlie agency may have on file or for job develop- 
inent purposes • (in the ever.t. that noiw. oc the jobs on file suit the applicants' 

« 

capabilities), in other words, agency advertising is .-itrected primarily toward 
calling public attention to r.lie servic.iiS offered by individual pri^/ate, profit- 
making coT.panlea . Thu res'^archer --horefore must ask. ':he following questions : 
(1) Sicce agencbiS, in order to show theraualves in the best possible 

i:gh^, list only their best jobs in the v;ant nds. how many actual 

job'or,ders do these "be^t jobs" repreboht? 



org's summary of its meeting with representatives of the Association' of 
Employment Agencies of Northern California was approved by the president of the 
ascjociation . 
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(2) . ^ Since employers generally place their, job orders with more than 

one agency, how many time^ is the same job duplicated in the ' 

w^nt ads? * ' * L ^ - 

(3) In what occupations and industries are the "hidden" job orders 
(those not listad in the want ads) held by ageo.cies? How many 

H hidden job orders do agencies hold? 

It IS impossible to obtain the answers to these qirestions, and it is 

/ ■ • , 

impossible to obtaan *f rom private agencies reports on job orders obtained and 
referrals and placei^ents made, broken down by occupation and. industry; Thus to ^ 
the extent that agency ads dominate classified want-ad sections, the ability of 
researchers to determine the extent to which want ads reflect local labor market 
conditions, is weakened. ,It Is^ possible to test the sensitivity of agency ads, ' 
in t^rms of sheer volume, to fluctuating unemployment rates., (see below), but if* 
the jobs listed by agencies are combined with those listed by employers and are 
compared, by occupation and industry, to the actual distribution of jobs in local 
labor markets, serious distortions are bound -to re.sult. For tliis reason, in 
perforning its five-year overview. ORG elimina.ted all agency ads from its analysis 

« . *■ ■ 

I 

E-Xtent o f Agency Advert ising in San Francisco and Salt Lake City 

^. a ^ _ ^ 

ORC performed three measurements \o determine the* extent of private agency' 
advertising: (1) by muabe.rs of ads, (2) by^the :ircciint of s^pace Lnken up by agency 
r^.i^ (inches), and (3) by the number' of ij.Vb tltl^.s (see Table 2-1)*^ 

It is obvious that want-ad advertising by private agencies ivS of much 
7reac-r significance in San Francisco than in Salt Lala^ City, The accompanying 
chart ..provides an even* more dramatic' presentaL ion of this fact; Agency and 
bordered ads account for nearly two-thirds of the help-wante^ space in the San 
Francisco Chroniclc-Fxa miner ; employer ads account for about one-quarter of the 
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Dark areas represent "bordered ads" -- ads placed by advertisLrg agencies to 
perform nationwide, sf^teWle, and areawide recruitment for employerjs. Shaded areas 
represent private agency ads. White a^eas represent empl6yer ads. . 

Chart 2.1. Comparison of the Percentage of Want-Ad Space Used by Private 
Agency and "Bordered Ads" (Combined) and Employer Ads from 
the San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner, 1968-72. 
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space. Ln Salt Lako Ciiy, n, the other hand, eciployer ads account for 79 imrcent 
of the space; agency and bordered ads only 21 percent. 





0 


T/VBLE 2-1 


1 


Extent 

> •* 


of Private Aqency Uant-Ad Advertising in 
Francisco and Salt Lake City 
(1968-72) 


San 


City 


Percentage of 
Total, Number 
. of Ads 


Percentage of 
■ Total Inches * 
of Space* 


Percentage of 
Total Number 
of Job Titles 


— ' ' ' 

San Francisco' 


23.4% 


. " . 34. .6% ^ ' 


63.0% 


Salt Lake Citv 


13.7% 




27.0% 

« 



* * / 

^riiese figures a^e taken from t,he content study whicli examined th'e i 
S-^ptetnber 1968 and Seprember 1972 editions of both newspapers. ^ \^ 



'if crnploy^r^ ads are more reflective than agency^^ds of the occupational 
and iYidustrial distribution of jobs in the local Wbor market (o.nvl ORC believes 
they are), then tha classified help-wanted sections of the Salt Lake Tribune are 
nora reflective of t^he Salt Lake City labor Mrket than the Chroni c lg-Examiner ^ s 
ht:lp-vanted sections are of the San Francsico labor m^ket . This* hypothesis will 
bj tested in the np.xt section, but first it night be well^^ examine the occupa-- 
lional .'Ixstribatlon. of employer ads against ^the occupational distribution of agency 

r^ble 2-2 is taken from the content study, in- which two editions of each 
p.awspapo^r:- (from *.*?tember 1968 and Septeniber 1972) were coded for all information 
: ^iit -..anL ads conca^3hout spocitic Job tiules. The content study was the only' 
in/esti<iation conducted by ORC in which agency ads were coded. 
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.Ti\BLE 2-^2^ 



Qomparihua of OrciipaLLoaai Distribution of , Jobs Aavert.lsed 
in U^ant Ads by Private Agencies with Those* Advertised ^. 
by Employets — Both Papers Combined 



0 cuoac ion 



Percentage of Jobs Percentage of Jobs- 
Advertised by Advertised by 
Pri vate Ap,encie3' l^mployers 



rrofessional 

Maaa>>ecs/administrators/directors 
Clerical 
Sales 
Service 

Blue coXlarVskilled 
Blue collar/ o/t her 
Unkho^^Ti I 



18.1% ■ 17.3% 

7.2 8.^ 

48.7 16.9 
9.4 ' 18.2 

4.0 •, 20.0 

2.1 . 10.3 
"1.6 5.4 

8.9% • ■ . 3.5% 



P£ ill agency ads, 83" percent are in white-collar occupations, nearly 
5(j I'.ercent L the clerical cluster. Orily 7.7 percent of agency ads are in blue- 

■c5r.ar aad service occupations. Employer ads, on the other hand, are fairly well 
diwicljucJi between blue-collar and service occupations (about 54 percent) and 
v.hi.tc-.:olJar occupations (46 percent). As will be noted in the next section, . 
...aa .enipL/)yer ads are weighted in favor of sales and other white-collar occupations, 

' buu if agency ads were counted along with employer ads, the distortion would be 



e^'«n greater. 



- " > 

The S.in Frauclsco CbT;ooicLe-Ev:a:nino,r requires that all private einployment 
r.cv vis apiK^.r in their cm section of th. help-v,->at»d pager,. UnL'il .nLd-197i, 
.,iU Lake TjibLimi al.iu -required the segre.-.ation of agc-ncy ads. Iv. raid-1971, 
h....ever. the ;!irib.me. changed its policy to permit agencies to advertise in the 
r-,ular sections of' the h..ly-wanted columns , ;provJ.ded. that they identify them-- 
-.elves as ■••rivate empioyment agencies . Th^eifcct of this change of policy on 
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the composition of the Tribune '^ want-ad pages was quite dramatic. Table 2-3 , 
indicates the change which occurred. 

TABLE 2-3 

' ' .• ' ' 

Volurne of- Private Employrnent Agency Ads (by Percentage of ^ 

Total Numbers of Ads and' Percentage of Total Inches) — 
' Salt Lake Tribune ' ' • ■ , 

•, (19&8-72) 

». ^ 

Percentage by Years 



Category 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 1972 


Number 


6.0% 


6.3% 


9.1%, , 


15.1% V 24.0% 


Inches 


6.7% 


8.0%, 


14*^^ • 


18.8% . 11.9% 


The 


> 

number of agency 


ads quadrupled over 


the five-yo^c 


• 

per,iod, whereas the 



spate occupied by agency ads increased by less than twice- the space occupied in 
1968^ This indicates that after the policy change, agencies opted f or ^an increased 

^ Ok 

* * V ' . < 

nuT.ber.of small ads., clefore the policy (^ha'nge, agencies contracted for a small 

aumb-jr of large. ads. If agency* ads have a distqrtinj effecjt.on the want, ads as 

* * ■ k\ 

an^ indicator of ipcal labor market condition?, the change in policy instituted by 

the TrLbune weakened its classified help-wanted section as an indicator of the 



Salt Lake City labor market. Cue 'can imagine, for example, what v/ould happen if 
the San Frkncisco Chronic l^i^-Examiner instituted the same policy as the tribune. . 
Its want-ad pages would increase by four or five pages, but the significance of • 
this increase, in terms of local iabor market developnieats, would be zero. Thus 
[\\ measuring the disto.r ting .effect of. privata employment ag^-ncy ads on want-ad 
s'-^ctlons as indicators ot local labor market conditions, the policy of nuv/spaps-rs 

o • * • 

regarding agency ads must be taken into consideration. 

♦ . ' * 

SunaiLiv Ley of Age icy Ads to Ua.:::ip] uymunt RaL'j.s , _^ •• 

In the next section of this chapter, the effect of unemploymcat rates on 

the volume of ail want a.ls, bath In terms of numbers and space (inches), will 
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be discussed. In this section, the^ question of agency ad sensitivity to unemploy- 
ment -ates is considered. The figures in Table 2-4, dtawn from the volume study, 
pirbvide an interesting picture. 

TABLE l-k ' ■ . : 

Quarterly Correlation of Agency Waat-Ad Variables with' 
Unemployment Rates — Sarf Francisco^ 
(1968-72) 



c 



Variali^le 




' Correlation 


Number of 


v-ids 


'o -0.1352 


Inches of 


ads 


-0.5582 



a. 



Because of the change in policy by thfe Salt Lake Tribune , which allowed 
agencies t J list jobs' in the regular sections of the want ads, and the resulting . 
iiharp increase in the number of agency ads, a simila.r table was not constructed 
for Salt take City. ' . " 

Perfect negative correlation would be 0.0000 and. would indicate that the 
• ^ ♦ . 

volume of agency ads is not aEfected by unemployment -^-r at es. It is interesting 

t - , ■ ' 

to note that the gumber of agency ads has almost no^ correlation with unemployment 

' ' jt ' * ■ . 

rates. This indicates that private employment agencies continue to advertise re- 

> - * 

gardless of how high unemployment rates may climb. However, inche^ of agency ads 

has a high correlation with unemnloyrneut rates — - the highest of any of the three 
categories oP ads' (se^e next sedtion): agency, bordered, and employer. Irrespec- 
tive of Uherate of anemploym^nt , private agencies must still remain competitive 
to stay in business. Thus? they contiiiue to advertise in the want ads even during 
periods ol, high uuemployment The si^e of Lheir ads, however, or the amount of 
space they buy, decreases as unemployment rates climb. 

..... ' * * 

intornui ti on about Jobs Listed by Agencies 

,In connection with the content study, ORC made a comparison of the kinds 
of informatinn about jobs contained in agency 'ads and the kiriys of infcJrmation , 
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contained in employer ads. , Table 2-5 shows that with the exception of wage rates, 
key information about jobs listed by private agencies is almost totally . lacking, 

t • ■ 

TABLE 2-'3 ' ■ 

. Comparir^on of Job Information Contained in Agency and 

Employer Ads 
• (Both cities) • • 



Titles Coded 
and Type of 
Information 

Number of titles • 

Location of job: 
Known 
Unknotrm 

Industry: 

Identified 
Unidentified 



Identity of employers: 
Identi f ied 
Unidentified 

».'age information; 
Given 
Not given 



A genc ies 



Employers 



Number 



Percent 



Num )er 



Percent 



3,485 



316 
3,169 



479 
3,006 



3,^5 



3,046 
439 



100.0% 



9.1 
90.9 



13.8 
86.2 



100.0 



87.4 
12.6% 



2 901 



2,696 

205' 



1,994 
907 



719 
£,182 



431 
2;470 



100.0% 

92.9 
7.1 J 



68.7 
31.3 



24.8 
75.2 



14.9 
85.1% 



Obviously agency ads contain more v;age ' information than employer ads be-^ 
caucia agencies, as a. natter- of policy, 'advertise those jobs* (I.igh wage jobs) 
•./nich are most apt to ai:cract the largest nuriber of well-qualified applicints. 
Ztnployers, on the other hand, often refrain from listing wage information so that 
potential applicants w^ll not screen the;n selves out. because of what may appear 
to them as low wages, or because, chey \vould rather negotiate wage rates with 
apj^l'icants. In every other key category, including even "location of job," agency 
• ads are .l ackii. 
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Suiutnary • ■ ' 

Liuoughout the couise of this project, ORG struggled with the research prob- 
lems posed by private employment ageacy help-wanted ads. It was finally decided 
LhaD all agency ads haid to be eliminated from OXC's analyses »of want ads. Agency 
ads are ^idvertisements for pri.vai^, profit-making enterprises. These enterprises 
must have a constant; flow of applicariLS to stay in business. Their ads therefore 
ar*^ designed to attract o^pplicants first, and to fill iob orders second. Although 
iL Is true that for every job listed by private agencies in the want a^ls^ a cur- 
rent job order must be on f ile, there Ls no way of knowing how many such orders 
:ire on file, ox how many unlisted job orders (if any) private agencies hold. Pri- 
vaue agencies are as much Involved in job development as they are in filling 
, cxistiug job orders. If one high-quality job listed in the want ads attracts 
fiEty well-qualified applicaiits > private agencies will attempt to find all fifty ^ 
jobs, Regardless of whether they have fifty job orders on file. 

Viewed* in this way, private agency ads are very -.vuch like sale notices or 
<."sptjrlals'' advertised by grocery chains; =:hey tell very' little about the movement 
of prices or the total stock contained in the store; rather they are designed to 
autract shoppers. Private ageix.y ads are also erratic in nature. For examp^^^^^ 
one ad may not mention a single job, but merely give the name of the agency In 
rliick, biick print, -ay iisc is m:.u.-.^is pjoiflc Jobs, \/Mic 'i^iU 

others mav'merely -^ay "l.o ^* Ivj-uor : or "e; i ~i'-r^ is n«' ^.ny "f Ps:^e^^i.T>; 

I iiij ' v.'i In-' O.I such ad'J. 

hM ^ i/hjire spenitlc jv-h^ >v:it ujn^. lon-A in :i,;onciv adn* v^.j.ry little in[orma-- 

.} 

Lio;! i-^ givea aboiiL Lh'-' ;.uos. , lii:>lp 2-3 shw.,-.s, ^ii. u.;i'c jn'. gf lIu» ..k.' ;. do not 

\ ' ' ' 

List f-iie geographical Location of Che job,. 86 percent do not identify the industry, 
and not a sUng^e agency ad idantifiey the 'j;nployer. Table 2-2 shows that the 
concentration "of rfgoncy ads is ia v/hitc-coUar , especially clerical, occupations. 
Lf' thesr; adb were combined v/Lth e:iiplo;'or ads and then compared to the actual 
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occiipatLonal distribution of jobs in any given labor market, the correlation 
between classified help-wanted ad sections of daily newspapers and the real world 
would be lessened considerably. ; 

There is also the question of duplication^ It is impossible to determine 
exactly how much duplicatioh exists in agency ads (i.e., how often the same job 
is listed by several agencies); but accordingvto agency representatives themselves 
the number of exclusive job orders received by agencies is a small percentage of 
the* total. * . « 

As noted previously, agencies continue to advertise even during periods of 
high unemployment. There is very, little correlation between tha number of ads 
placed by private employment agencies and unemployment rates — another indication 
that agencies must advertise to remain in business and that their primary reason 
for placing ads in help-wanted sections is to advertise themselves , or to attract 
applicants. . / 

Taking all these factors into consideration, ORG came to the JEollowing 
..conclusions: 

(1) It IS not feasible to assess the vaj.ue of private employment agency 
ads as economic indicators. 

(2X In any analysis of want ads, agency ads should be eliminated, 
thus, in its five-year overview' of wai}t ads, ORG eliminated all those placed by 
private, e.mploymeat agencies. ■ • . 

W ANT ADS AS A R£FLLCTI0:>1 OF L OCAL LABOR MARKE TS . 
The most extensive effort to gather data rogardiug the voluirie of want ads 
and their industrial and occupational composition v;as*'the five-year overview 
study. Each newspaper was scrutinized quarterly over the period 1968-72, one . 
Sunday edition being selected from each of the months of Margh, June, September,, 
and. December . 
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The uuit or measurement was a'job title (from employer ads only). In othar 
V'* * 1, if the ad' listed a single job title (e.g., 'clerk typist), it was given a 
value ot 1. On the other hand, if it sought three different types of applicants 

clerk typist, stenographer, and bookkeeper), it was given a value ot 3. The 
ruLl report on the five-year overview, is contained in Chapter 5. In this section, 
the findings are summarized in four subsections: (1) location of jobs, (2) indust- 
rial distribution of jobs, (3) occupational distribution of jobs, and (4) sensitivity 
of want ads to unemployment rates. In addition, the changing occupational composi*' 
tion of want, ads over time is traced, and information from tha user study which 
bears on the subject summarized/ . ■■ 

I.ocat:ion of Jobs 

B'dsic to detemining whether want ads are an accurate reflection of local 
labor nar-kets is whether the location of jobs listed in the want ads can be idanti-*' 
fied. If r.osL jobs are in' the cities or SMSAs under study, the occupational dis- 
zribucion of want-ad jobs can be compared v/ith th3 occupational distribution of . 
jjbs :.r. th-3 cities or in tha SMSAs. . If on the oth:ir hand the locc^tion of a sizable 
p'Arz^ntd'^o. of th-3 want-ad jobs are either unknown or outside the SMSAs, such a 
cor:oari3on v;ould be impossible. 

Tiible 2-6 shows r.arkc:;d differences between the two labor., markets under study, 
iTi Lv.ke City, nearly A percent of the jobs listed in the ^;ant-ad pages of the 

LjiV.^. \ ri.:!Aag r.r^ in t.Ii«^t city; an additional 21 percent are located in the 
L^'\a Clt"^- L*!\SA. In Cnn Francisco, only fibojit 52 percent or thci jobs listed in 
: ■ ■ '. ; " juLzl .i- E > ; ^ in 2 r are located In the city o^^San >''rancisco* .Tabl?. 2-5 also 

t/..'!*: 5 p-rccnt r.orc C h ro n i u 1 ^ >:aT.i n .i : .^'is ire for job:; outside tl;e SM3A than 
ij-ibune ads. This indicates that the Chronicle-Examiner is laore than just a local 
;':;,)2r; it is a paper which serves a large metropolitan area,* The Tribune , on the 
o::;i*:ir rand, is primarily local, probably because Salt Lake City^s population is 
1 lr^c.r elacive to the SM3A than San Francisco^s, 
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TABLE 2-6 

Number of Job Titles and Location of Jobs — 
Sap Francisco and Salt Lake City 
-(1968-72) 







Percentage 


Percentage 






Percentage 


in SMSA 


Outside 


Percentage 


City 


in City 


(outside city) 


SMSA 


Unknown 


San Francisco 


51.8% 


26.0%, 


14.7% > 


7.5% ' 


Salt Lake City 


63.9% 


21.2% 


9.7% 


5.2?r 



It is also interest.lng to note that in San Francisco the percentage of job 
titles located outside the city trended to increase as the labor market within the 
SMSA tightened, indicating, that employers widened their recruitment efforts as 
;;orkers became harder to find. For example, in March 1968, when the SMSA unemploy- 
men^t rate was 4.4 percent, the percentage of want-ad job titles located v/ithin the 
cit-y of San Francisco was 65.8 percent; in September 1968, when the unemployment 
rate dropped Lo 3.4 percent, the percentag,^ of job titles in San Francisco dropped 
to 52.9 percent. The same general relationship holds true throughout the five-year 
period (see Table 5-3). , ^ , . 

Industrial Ulstr ibuj: Lon i )F V/ant-A:! J_ons^ • 

The; inos!: slgnificaat conclusion to l'*'^. drawn TroT^ OR^'^s attei*i;jL to Identify 
.-Hnt-Hd job^titles by industry ii^ that. nearly one-third of the jobs in San Francisco 
and ono-quactor oi the jobs Ln'Salt Lakn City '.'ould not ha idortified by industry. 
N' aver thjl v^s^ , in Table 2 -6, tlie indusirial d Is^tribution ot employment in the two 
cities is compared" with th^* industrial distribution of job titles that could b:5 
ideatiried in thti ads. iwo distributions for the want ads are used, that for all 
issues during the survey period and that for the 1972 issues only (in San Francisco) 
and thu L971 issues only (in SalL Lake City). 
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The distributions are not, of course, conceptually comparable. The want- 
ad distributions are of job opening?; the labor market distribution is of employ- 
ment. Differences between either of the vant-ad distributions on the one hand 
and the labor market distribution on thie other could be accounted for by differ- 
ences between industries of such variables as turnover rates., or ratec3 of j;rowth 
in employment. Yet the large under representation in the ads of government and 
contract .construction, and the large overrepresentation of services, finance, 

insurance, and real estate "(F.I.R.E.) — in ho^h cities — would seem to require 
> 

additional explanations. It seems apparent that employers in the services and 
F.I.R.E. industries -are more prone than the average to recruit through want ads; 
and that government and construction employers are less prone. 

In the final analysis, however, it must be concluded that help-v/anted ads 
are not a reliable indicator of job vacancies., by industry. As was noted pre- 
viously, the industry cannot be identified for a large percentage of the want-ad 
jobs in both cities. When the indusLry can be identified, it is because the 
name of the employer — e.g., real estate coir.panies, banks, insurance companies, 
etc. — indicate the industry. It may . be that th'ese. industries u6e the want ads 
more than other industries, either because of high turnover rates or. because 
their work forces are so large that job openings occur frequently. The employer 
survey discussed in a subsequent section, indicates that large firms use the 
want ads more than s^all and medium-sized rirms, Thuo the industtial t;ompOijition 
of job-s t^.dvertised -'.n wnnt ads inay be weigh.'.ed in F;ivor ot such firm.s. At any 
rate, r\ol enoui;h is knov.n — uc can be-*. deduCfj Croni v;ant ads about tlie indus- 
trial c '^mpvxsit ion of want-ad job^^ to make classified h^jlp-v.'aated ad sections of - 
daily newspapers a significant source of information about job vacancies^ by 
industry* . - ,s ^ " 

>■ 
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TABLE 2-7 





Industrial 
Salt 


Distribution o£ Want 
Lake City Compared to 


Ads in San Francisco 
the Labor Markets 


and 








San Francisco 






Salt Lake ' 




Industry 


All Paoers^ 


1972 Papers 
OnlyD 


1972 L-M 
Dist.c 


All 
Papers.^ 


1971 
Papers^ 


1971 L- 
Dist.f 


Mining 


.0.1 


0.1 




0.1 




3.7 


Cont. const. 


0. J 


0. 8 


4.8 


' 1.0 


2.6 


5,0 


i-ltg. 


fl /■ 
0 • tf 


11. 0 


14.9 


10.9 


12.1 


15. 2 


Trans., coirin 
and util. 




2.3 


10.3 


2.4 


2.1 


8.0 


Trade 


20.1 


29.8 


21.6 


34.4 


31.1 


26.3 


F.I.R.E. 


22.5 


22.5 


8.1 


11.0 


12.5 


b.O 


Services* 


42.4 


, 39.7 


18.2 


34.2 


3 2. ,9 


17.0 


Government 


2.0 ■ 


3.2 


22.1 


6.0 


6.7 


18.8 



^Exclusive of 2,311 jobs coded as **other," unable to identify, or not 
counted by^ the conputar, 

c ■ ' 

^E:cclusive of 780 jobs in either the "other*' category^ or unable to 
indentify. 

^Average enployment . ' Source: California Department of Human Resources 
Development. • ' 

Ejccluslve of 1,112 jobs in either the ''other'* category, unable to identify 
or not counted by the coraputer. 

^ ^Exclusive of 243 jobs coded in either the "other" category or unable to 
identify^ ■ ^ " 

Average employment* 
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Occ.upatiun:>.i DisLribution of V.'.nit -A d Jobs 

The oocupational distribution of employment within the city of San 
L-rancisco ami Salt Lvike County according to the 1970 census were compared with 
the occupational distributions oi job titles in the two cities and within the 
Lwo SMSAs as they appeared in the want ads. The disuribution for the cities 
it> that of all. issues of the two papers during the survey period; th.it Cor the 
SMSAs consists or the 1970 issues only. Even though the census distribution is 
not conceptually comparable^ to the recent ad distributions — the fomier is. of * 
filled jobs,, the- latter is of job openings ~ they are remarkably close numerically, 
with but a few exceptions. In all occupational categories, with the exception 
of sales and blue collar, the distribunion of want-ad jobs is within one to 
three percentage points, of the distribution of eraplo>Tnent in the two labor mar- 
ket areas. Sales jobs' are overrepresented in the want ads, and blue-collar jobs 
are underrepresented . Tables 2-7 and 2-8 show the degree of over- and under- ' 



rt^presentation of these two occupational categories. 



TABLE 2-8 



Overrepresentation of Sales Jobs — Both Cities 



Sale:; Jobs — Percenta^^a of Total 



cMl Papers 
CLc-' 



1970 Papers 



i.y/u uensus' 
San Francisco and 

Salt Lake County 



San Franc iyco 



2u. 5 '. 



22. 2 A 



7.2X 



" Sa 1.1. Lal;e 



City 



2 5. 



8. rz 
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TABLE 2-9 



Underrepresentation of Blue-Collar Jobs — Both Cities 



■ - ,. .Jl . .. ..1. nil II 




Sales Jobs — Percentage 


of Total 


City 


All Papers 
City 


1970 Papers 
SMSA 


1970 Census 
. San Francisco and 
Salt Lake County 


San Francisco 


,8.0% 


9.2% 


- 22.7% 


Salt Lake City 


18^0% 




32.0% 

•i 



The overview does reveal, however, that the occupational distribution of, 
want-ad jobs in the two labor markets is quite different, reflecting to a large 
degree the actual occupational distributions of employment in the two areas. In 
Sale Lake City, for example, 56.1 percent of all want-ad jobs are in four white- 
collar categories (professional, managerial, sales, and .clerical) ; the actual ^ 
distribution of employment in these areas ii3 54.5 percent. About 44 percent of 
the v;ant-ad jobs are in three categories (blue collar, service, and agriculture); 
the actual distribution is 45.5 percent. ^ • 

In San Francisco, on the other hand, 78.5 percent of the want-ad jobs 
are in the four white-collar categories; the actual distribution is' about 61 per- 
cent. Only 21. '5 percent of the want-ad jobs are in the blue-collar, service, 
a^ricuitiira category; Lhe actual distribution is 39. 1 percent. 

In Salt^lake City, therefore, want ads appear Lo be a more accurate re^ 
riectioa of Lhe Local l^b^-r markot Lb i.i ±i\ 3an Fran'.:li3co. Uniou control of 
I) Lue-colln r and suto service ocrAipatLoiis probal>^y acio ini. s for c^ie Ir.v number 
oi ads. in these categories ia San rraaciGt:j. Tho tact that San Franciacd is 
a headquarters city, with large numbers of proiessional, managerial, sales, and 
clerical work^r^, accounJ.s For the ovor rcprc^.sonta Lion of jobs in these categories 
in the want-ad pages of the Cti r o n i c 1 e - Exa m in e r . 
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It appears chat ia areas where there are few alternative recruit- 

I 

ment media (to the want ads), want ads are a more reliable 'labor force indicator. 
Jn Salt Lake City, unions have far less control of blue-collar jobs than in San 
Francisco, and the number of private agencies, professional associations, arid 
trade schools is low comudred to San Franca ^,co. The result ,is that x^/ant ads be- 
come a more valuable and more used recr^iitment medium and a relatively accurate 
"'ndicator of labor force activity. ^ 

Sensitivit y of Want Ads to Unemployment Rates 

The best labor market measure with which to relate want-ad activity would 
be job vacancies. Vacancies show the gap between the demand for labor and those 
workers wil\ing to accept the jobs being offered. However, since job vacancy 
rates are pro(^ced only for manufacturing, they are not a suitable index for -all' 
industrial sectors^s of izhe labor market. This is especially true in San Franciscc. 
v;here only 14.9 percent of 'employment is in manufacturing.^ 

As a proxy measure for job vacancies, want-ad activity was compared with 
untemploynent rates. Since during time of high unemployment, vacancy rates are ' . 
Low (and vice versa), x^ant-ad advertis^ing should decrease dutfing periods of low 
job vacancies (high unemployment) and increase during periods of 'liigh job vacancies 
(low unemployment). ORG tested this hypothesis in terms of three different kinds 
of ads : 

"(1) E roployer ads : Ads placed by 'employers ■ • ■. 

(2) Ageacy ads; Ads p.laced by private employment ageaci^js 

(3) Bordered ads ; Ads placed by either advertising agencies or 
national employers to recruit workers on a nationwide, statewide, 
or area-wide basis , 

Two measures of want-ad volume were tested: 
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(1) Number o£ ads ;. The weekly volume of ads over the fiye-yaar 
period was "Obtained from the San Francisco Chronicle-Exaniiner . 

' — « ' ■ 

These were computed on a monthly basis. 

(2) Inches oE ads (space) ; This measurement was obtained by measur- 

ing the ad spaqe of 24 editions of the San Francisco Sunday' 

Chronicle-Exam iaer (the second Sunday of each month during the 

five-year period). Thn o too was computed on a /monthly basis. 

The unemployment rates used were those for the San Francisco-Oakland 

3 

SMSA (not seasonally adjusted). In the ORG analysis it is assumed that economic 
conditions affect both the rate of unemployment and the vd^iume of want ads. Based 
on graphs of these variables (see Chapter 6), it is also assumed that the compu- 
tation of a simple correlation coefficient for unemployment and various want-ad 
volume measures will show a negative correlation. Finding out which measure 
tends to move most closely with unemployment rates is the purpos.e of the inquiry. 
Table 2-10 provides the results of this analysis. ' 

* . TABLE 2-10 

Correlation of Uant-Ad Variablgs with Unemployment .Rates . 



Correlation Coefficients 



V;ant -Ad Variable s M o nthly Qua rt.::>rly 



Nun^bftr of ads — all catG^or:iv?s < -0»6254 ' "-0.')'f83 

Indies ~ bordered -ads - 0.5^58 . • ^0o534 

Inches - agencies ' -O.'inSl . -0.3'3S2 

Inches - all ads *^ -0.3^;46 -0.2415 

Number of ads: , ^ . ■ . 

Llrr.ployere) ,. %• • -0.4456 

Ar;c:ncie3 ^ -0.1352 



" 3 ^ • ^ 

A similar analysis v/a?; not rrnde for Salt Lake City for several reasons:' 

(1) the chan^^e in Tr ibuiie policy whicli allowed private employment agencies to 

advertise in the regular .sections of the want ads caused a sharp increase in the 

number of ads and made it difficult to distinguish employer ads from agency ads 

and (2) the Tribune does nut alvvays border national ads, with the result that the 

other major ad category* was bit rred. ' 
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All variables, with the single exception of number of ads .(agencies),. ' 
are highly correlated with unemployn:ent rates (higli correlation is negative, 
indicating an inverse relationship; i.e. , want-a,d volume goes down as unemploy- 

9 

ment rates go up and vicu versa) • Nuifiber of ads (agencies) has almost no 
^correlation v;ith unemployment rates, but as was pointed our previously, inches 
of ads (agencies) has a high correlation, indicating that agencies continue to 
advertise during periods of high unemployment, but purchase lesS apace. 

ihe number of ads (all categories) is similar to the data used by the 
Nationals-Industrial Conference Board in computing its want-ad index — an index 
which shows that numbers of ads have a close relationship to unemployment rates. 
Inchon (all ads) hascthe lowest degree* of correlation. The remaining component, 
other than bordered and agency ads, is employer ads — mostly local employers 
advertising directly fpr workers. Apparently inches of ads for this componRnc 
is relatively stable, thus accounting for the lower- correlation coefficient. * 

On a quarterly basis, all coefficients are soiivawhat lower, probably be- 
cause of seasonal influences op;2ratlag on unen\ployment rates. For o'cimple, 
UciCfcimber is typically a monLli when both unemployment rates and want-ad volume 
are low. Since the influence of this month is greater in the quarterly data 
one out of four than the monthly one out of twelve, it may account for Lhe re- 
duced level of correlation. • 



OccMpa-lonal Troadj * • 

In aa -/fort to determine' v/hother want ads telegn^ph eniertging or growing 
occupaLlgns, OKC trio'ed Laa volume oi job titles in sv^.lo.cted occupational caie- 
c^jries over the five-year period. The intormatlon is trarnmar izcd in Table 2-11. 
Perhaps because a five-year period is too short a time^ span to identify growing 
occup^it ions, or because such occupations are not advertised in the want ads, no 
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TABLE 2-11 

■ 

Volume of Want-Ad Job Titles by Selected Occupational 
Categories, San Francisco' and Salt Lake City 
(1968 to 1972) 

B£ST copy M/uuBiE 



Vdlume by Years 



Occupational 




1968 




1969 




1970 




1971 




1972 


Category 


SF 


SLC 


. • SF 


SLC 


SF 


SLG 


SF 


SLG 




SLC 


Engineers 


46 


8 


76 


18 


48 


9 


29 


e 

2 


,52.- 


13 


Madical 


103 


36 . 


183 


30 


143 


31 


92, 


42 


138 


■ 49 


Accounting 


, 36 


4 


54 


13 


• 45 


6 


34 


• 8' .. ' 
-J 


41 


• 9 


.lanager- trainee 

' • . • ■ ^ 


19 


11 


15 


5 


6 


1 


15 


5 . 


7 


10 


Appl. house mgr. 


. 52 


15 


56 


6 


65 


6 


65 

• 


6 


90 


19 


Other ngrs. 


92 


15 


106 


38 


52 


26 •• 


84 


24 


118 


' 37 

♦ 


Office occupations- 


298 


67 


357 


99 


249 


61^ 


200 




266 


. 102 


•elaphcne op./recep. 


'38 


11 


66" 


11 


48 


3 


31 


• 6 


49 


18 


~ /• p.roc, /prof f . 


39 


1 


32 


3 


19 


2 


14 




. 29 


1 . 


■ Data proc. /opeir. 


7 


1 


.12 


■ , 4 . 


3 




6 


1 


5 




Daita proc./key punch 


17 


.4 


32 


4 


21 


2 


18 


4 . 


• 22 


9 


Bjokkeepinc. , 


58 


14' 


■ 99 


23 


78 


17 


63 


17 


62 


: 2u 


Sales /so. 11 citation 


89 


91 


73 


54 


62 


74 


71 


0 

75 


1 c 

71 


92 


S-il^jr^an/other. 


303 


142 


393 


159 


325 


138 . 


' 326 


1.4^2 


392 


156 




104 


46 


liO 


58 


82' 


:>9 


84 


^'0 


SS 


83 


. I'::"* J- 5 lie 


135 


70 ■ 


114'' 


65 • 


114 


• 


105 


56 


104 . 


74 




67 


108 

• 


59 


126 " 


41 


. U7 


• 

43 


.91 


56 






3 


2 


10 


4 


o 


• 


3 


' 14 


12 


5 , 


Macn.iniBtS; mech. 


80 


.53 


77 


53 


52 


32 


45 

• 


36 " 


68 


91 


•^2pfe^r and assembly 


4t 


13 . 


' 31 


li 


21 


^9 ■ 


25 




18 


28* • 


r»| , and auto body 


' 59 


' 57 


• 55 


51 


29 


51 


19 


11 


33 


. 122 


■-ns^illad ■' ' 


24 


26 


28 


29 


18 


■ 29 


13- 


31 


27 


35 


Trarijportatiun^^ s 


28 


' • 26 


23 


' 30 


23 


34 . 


9 


28 


22 
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specific occupational trends were identified* However, the fluctuations in the 
voiunie of job titles did indicate changing economic conditions. For example: - 
—Between 1968 and 1969 in San Francisco, fourteen categories increased 
in volume and nine decreased; in Salt Lake City, thirteen increased, 
seven decreased and three remained the same. 7 / 
■^- Betv^een 1969 and 1970 (when the recession reached/its height) in San 
Francisco only one category increased in volume^ - twenty decreased, and 
two remained the same; in Salt Lake City, five/ increased, fifteen de- 

. creased, and three remained the same. 

I. 

— Between 1970 and 1971 in San Francisco, sevei]l categories increased in 

f- . ■ 

volume, fifteen decreased, and one remained the .same; in Salt Lake City, 
four increased, seven decreased, and two reinained the -same. 
— Between 1971 and 1972 (as the economy .picked up) in San Francisco*, 

o 

seventeen categories increased, five decreased, and one remained the 
same; in Salt Lake City, 21 increased and only two decreased.. 
The fluctuation in the volume* of engineer want ads clearly reflects the- 
cutbacks that took place in defense and aerospace spending in 1970-71. In San 
Francisco *:he volume of engineer want ads dropped from 76 in 1969 to 48 in 1970 
and 29 in 1971. \ In 1972 they increased to 52. Salt Lake City shows the same 
picture: a cutback from eighteen in 1969 to tiine in 1970, two in 1971, and an 
increase to thirteen in 1972.' 

Between 1968 and 1972, tv/elve of the categories grew in volurfie and eleven 
decreased in San Francisco. The twelve that grew ir* volume are as follows: 
Engineers Data processing keypunchers 

Medical occupations Bookkeeping occupations 

Accounting occupations Sales/solicitation 
Apartment house managers Salesnep^/other 
Other managers , Processing occupations 

9^- " Telephone operator/rec ?.ptionLsts Unskilled occupations 
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The eleven which decreased in volume are as follows; 
t. • ■ 

Manager/trainee Restaurant occupations 

Office occupations Machinists and mechanics 

Data processing/professional Construction and auto body 

Data processing/operators . Transportation occupations 

Sales clerks , - -Processing occupations 

Domestics ^ , 

In Salt Lake City, 21 categories increased and only two* (data processing/- 
professional and manager/trainee) decreased. Salt Lake City is one of the fastest 
growing labor markets in the country. The increase in' most occupational cate^- 
gories reflects that growth. ^ . 

Information Not Contained in Want Ads 

In the content study, each job title was considered a "job order" and all 

■> 

information contained in t;he ad about the job was coded. The results reveal more 
about what want ads do not contain than what they do contain. The only pieces 
of information that want adS consistently provide are the occupation (for all 
ads, agency and employer) and location of the job. (employer only). Table 2-12 ^ 
reveals the, extent of the dearth of job information contained in want ads. 

The lower percentages of unknowns in most categories (the notable excep- 
tion is in wage information where the absence of agency ads increases the per- 
centage of unknowns) in Salt Lake City is due to the smaller percentage of agency 
ads in the Salt Lake Tribune (as compared to tiie San Francisco Chrunicl e-Examinx3 r) 
VJhen agency ads are added to the total number of ads, the percentar.^^^ of unknowns 
(except in the ca.^e of wage information) increase radically. It becomes obvious, 
therefore, why agency ads should be eliminated from analyses of wane ads. But 
even when ' employer ads alone are cons idc^red, only two pieces of inforraation appear 
consistently in the want ads; location of job and occupation* 
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TABLE 2-12 



Percentage, of Information Not Contained in Want 
. — San Francisco and Salt Lake City 
(By category) 


Ads 


« 


/ 


Percentage Unknovm 


Category 


San Francisco 


Salt 


La'.ie City 


a 

Location of job (all ads) 


61,1% 


• 


30.0% 


Location of job (erap, only) 


7.3 




6.7 


Occupations (all jobs) 


"6.8 




7.5 


Industry (all jobs) 


64.9 




50.3 


Industry (emp. only) 


29.0 




34.7 


jLuip • laenLXuy ^axj. jods^ 


85-0 




62.8 


Emp. identity (emp. only) 


59.0 




49.7 


Number of jobs (all jobs) 


23.4 




31.0. 


Wage information (all jobs) 


37.4 




70.2 


Wage information (emp. only) 


85.5 




84.6 


Method of pay (all jobs) 


11.7 • 




41.8 


Fringe benefits (all jobs) 


91.5 




87.6 


Time elepient (perm/ temp , etc.) 


98.4% 




98.4% 



a 

All jobs mean those listed in agency ads, bordered ads, and employer aJs. 

Su mmary .'^ . .. 

Uo want ads accurately reflect local labor markeLa? The- an3wx^.r unfor- 
tunately is complicated and mixed. Want ads appear to be a bettiglir indicator of 
local labor market . conditions in areas (such as Salt Lake City) where alternative 
recruitment media are at a minimum and where the nwspaper serves (primarily) a. 
^*city^' rather than a large metropolitan area* Nearly 64 percent of the jobs 
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listed in the want-ad . sections of the Salt Lake Tribune are located in the> c ity 
of Salt Lake; the corresponding figure for San Francisco is 52 percent. The 
occupational distribution 'o£ want-ad jobs in the Salt Lake Tribune closely re- 
sembles the occupational distribution of eraployment in Salt Lake City and County; 
this is less true for San Francisco. ' r> 

On the other hand, in both cities, sales jobs are overrepresented in the 
want ads, and blue-collar jobs are underrepresented. Although want ads are not 
a reliable indicator' of the distribution of jobs by industry, it is nevertheless 
true that there is an overrepresentation of jobs in the services and F.l.R.E. 
industries,, and an underrepresentation in the government and contract construc- 
tion industries. The latter is true for both cities. 

Generally speaking, want ads — in Urms of. sheer volume ~ are sensitive 
to unemployment rates; the volume of ads increases as unemployment rates" decrease 
and. decrease as unemployment rates increase. The volume of private employment 
agency ads (in terms of numbers c^f ads) does not share this correlation, although 
the 3£ac^- occupied by agency ads does follow the general pattern. 

Want ads, over a fi"e-year period at least, do not reveal any significant 
occupational trends; rather the volume of all or most want-ad jobs (by occupa- 
tional category) fluctuates along with unemployment rates. 

Finally, want ads reveal very little information about, wac'.e rates, method 
of pay, fringe benefits, mimber of jobs (included in '.vint-ad pa7;-s), indu.sLrialo 
distribution of jobs, and the identity of employer':-. (v;ho advertix:.^' Ln Lrt; want ads) 

Do want adrs accurately reflect local labor market condLlionsV Vhe .'.nswer 
• se ems Lo^be- both "y^is" and "no." Certainly want ads can make a val-m^iLe i-on- 
tribution to the supply of local labQj:- flKirkeTlLnf ormal icia , but by themselves 
they constitute an imperfect source of information. Curt.-iinly major decl.Tiona 
in the field of manpower should not be based soicly upon information emanating 
from want ads. 
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USE OF V.^\NT ADS TC EMPLOYERS \ 
Two surveys were performed to gain sv)me insight into the use of want ads 
by employers. The first was a survey of employers, identified thro^ugh their 
ads, who use want ads, or the ''user survey"; the second is a survey of emp!l.oyers 
'selected randomly, stratified by industry and siz:. , The primary purposes of the 
user survey were to determine how many transactions resulted form waiit ads, in 
which occupational areas, and if possible, how many hires resulted fron) success- 
ful transactions* The purpose of the "employer survey" was to determine the 
extent to which employers in general use want ads. 

Employer Survey ^ 

A total sample of 600 employers, in San Francisco and 285 employers in Salt 
Lake City, both stratified by industry and size, were surveyed. Of the employers 
•in both cities, 76 percent responded. The major findings are as discussed below. 

Hires from Want Ads during 1972 

J' 

Of all San Francisco employers,' 85 percent claimed that- none of their new 
hires came from want ads during 1972. This was especially trujs for employers' 
in contract construction and retail trade. It was less true for employers in 
the service industry. Larger employers (measured by number of employees) were 
less apt to answer "none," implying that the larger the employ^er the more apt 
.he was to have hifed some employees through want ads. ' 

Salt Lake City employers were apparently more prone to use want ads than 
San Francisco employers; 76 percent claimed that none of their new hires came 
from want ads during 1972. Furthermore, there was a difference between the two 
' areas In the experience by industry. ^ In Salt Lake City, employers in manufactur- 
ing and retail tr^de were most likely to have hired through the want ads; those 
in wholesale trade and mining, least likely. As in San Francisco, larger em- 
ployers were more prone to use want ads than small employers. 
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y^-'J-t:::?! .ypUcy Rel ative to Occupational Groups 

The weighted responses indicate that- in San Francisco, employers „«re ■ 
»re prone to advertise for office and clerical sorters than for other occupa- 
tional groups, and less apt to adv.rti ,e tor bl«e-c-<.llar. and service workers. 
, Manufacturers were inclined to use want ads .ore than employers in other indus- 
tries. Contract constrnctlon employers were least likely to advertise for 
employees. Pinally, larger employers were more prone to use ads than smaller 



ones. 



■ -• _ Salt Lake county employers, like those in San Francisco, were more apt to 
advertise for office and clerical workers ti,an for other kinds of employees. But 
unlike employers in San Francisco, they were less' inclined to advertise. for 
professioaals, ^technicians, officials, and managers. As in San Francisco, .anu- 

. facturars were most likely to use the ads. and construction contractors/least 
likely, thdugh the differences between industries were less pronounced in Salt 
Lake City. Employers in the service .industries were a.,so greatly inclined to use 
want ads in, Salt Lake City. 

A total of 595 users of want ads were surveyed in San Francisco and 102 
in Salt Lake City. The response rate in San Francisco was 69 percent; in Salt 
Lake City. 72 p.u-c.nt. The nJ. placed by the' 897 employers -i. both cities) 
vere clipped froo the want-ad sections a.d repllcat.,; „„ the survey form. The 
questions on the form pnrt,-..lnad to the ads placed. ■ ' ' 

In both citl..!a. three occupational gr.^ups accounted for 60 peicent' of 
the universe as a whole: prof er,,ional , clerical, and sales: However, in San ' 
Francisco, these th'ree groups accounted for 73 percent of the ads placed by 
identin.ble employers; in Salt [.ak., city, th., accou.,, ed fur only 38 percent. 
Salt Lake City shows only 7 percent professional (as compared to 26 percent in , 
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San Francisco), and only 12 percent . clerical (2b percent in San Francisco). On 
the other hand, burn Francisco lihows only 12 percent: blue-collar v/orkers and 8 * 
percent service workers, whereas Salt Lake City shows 25 percent blue-collar 
workers and 21 percent, service workers. Obviously, these figures reflect differ-- 
enc^s in L:l\e two labor tn.nrltots;. 

Of the identifiable dsers in both cities, 72 percent i;ere iii four industrial 
Categories:- services (25 percent), retail trade (21 ijercent) > rianuf acturing and 
finance (each l^'^'i^^t;^ However, in Salt Lake City, 32 percent, of all users 

were in retail trade, as compared to 16 percent in San Francisco, and only .8 per- 
cent were in finance, as compared to 15 pcircent in San Francisco. 

Of the universe, 55 percent consisted of employers of between eight and 
244 employees, 15 percent were eir.ployers of 250 or^raore eraployees, 14 percent 
employ one. to seven employees, and for the remainder (16 percent) the size of 
firm is unl^no^ai. The major results of .the survey are as discussed below, 

Num ber of TranL^act ion s 

Mcciriy r.wQ-thirds of the employers survoyec} (the percentage is almost 
identical in both cities)^ reported th^at their ads resulted in hir^es. -In only 
one occupational area was the success ratio less than 50 percent: managerial/- 
administrative positions (39 percemt) . The most successful "occupational areas 
v/ero clt^rica] (73 percent, ^nd service vs'orkers (71 psrceni:). Only one industry, 
v^vcrnrr-nt, rc^pL^rted U*.^-^: L'lan 50 -percent r:u'jces.:i (36 pcicent). T[uj only size 
of firm category chaC showed a succpss rac.io as low as 50 percent wa.=^ the one ■ 
to thtc- cmploye-js category (o:<actiy 50 percent). Again the highest success 
ratioi^ occurred in thci medium-sized firms, vvlMi succesv^ tapering ^^tf at the larg<?-r 
end of the spectrum. ^ 

Hui. her of Hi res 

Kstip.ateo nade by ORC Ludlcate th-if the number of hiros per ad is much 
higher in Salt Lake City than in San Francisco. The average number of hires 
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per "single' ad" (ads which appear to be for one job but which arc often for more 
than one job) is about the same in San Francisco as in Salt Lake City, but in the. 
latter, the, average number of hires per "plural ad" (ads fgr more than one job) 
is more than three times higher than the corresponding figure for San Francisco. 
The Salt Lake City figure cannot be considerecf reliable, however, because many 

e 

of the plural ads ran continuously not for just a wekk, 'but fof as many as 
twelve months in some cases. Thus in one instance, an employer reported forty 
hires from an ad for weldets, but this particular ad ran, according to the em-- 
ployer, ''steadily.'' Another ad for plastic assemblers reported 53 hir^s, but 
because there was an 80 percent turnover from want-ad applicants, the ad ran 
continuously. Another ad reported 39 hires, but again this employer (a hospital) 
reported that the ad ran continuously throughout the year. 

The rate of hires per single ad is fairly relia,ble, since most single ads 
run for nb more than a week — two weeks at the most. Plural ads, on the other 
hand, generally run much longer. The result' is that employers who place plun^l 
ads do not know how many hires result from the ad. Most do not keep records and 
because they hire from "walk-ins," referrals from private agencies, aiid '^employee 
referrals, they have no way of knowing how many hires result from want-ad adver- 
tising as opposed to other means of recruitment. Furthermore when they do pro- 
vide an estimate of the number of tiires that result Erom^vv'ant ads, there is no 
way of knowing v;hether they are talking about week] > , wionthly, or yearly hfres. 

Thus the problem of determining how many hires result from want, ads is 
difficult to resolve. Sliould tlie s?ime weight be given' to a single ad that ^uns 
for a week as that given to a p.lural ad that runs for a year? Cnn we 'oly dn the 
memory of employers who are constantly hiring for 'seasonal or high-turnover .jobs, 
especially since they use many different means of recruitment and kenp no recprds 
as to which hires resulted from which recruitment means? 
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The L-osults of employer responses to the query "how raaay hires?" is 
aununari^ed below, in San Francisco, 18 percent of the employers .who reported « 
successful transactions from single ad;^ and 40 percent of those who reported 
success with plural ads^/ere asked how many hires resulted from their ads j the 
corresponding Ugui)^^ for Salt Lake City' wee:: 40 and 5.S percent. 

San Prancijco : ' _ . ' ■ 

Average number of hires per single ad: 1.1 

Number of single ads which resulted in successful transactions: 166 
Total hires from single ads:. 182.6 
Average number of hires per/'plural ad: 3.0 

Number of plural ads which resulted in successful transactions: 75 
Total tiires from plural ads: 225.0 
Total hires from single and plural ads: 407.6 
Salt Lake City : / 
Average number of hires per sinf^le ad: 1.2 

>;uiiber of .single ads which resulted in successful transactions: '89 
Total hites from single ads: 106.8 ' * 

Av^^ra^a . number of hires per plural ad: 10.3 

M-amber of plural ads which resulted in successful transactions: 49 
Tot.al :-^.ir?J frcn plural ad.^ : 504.7 . • 
Total hires frora single and plural' ado: 6] 1.5 

Avera^-.c 'nu'Vj^'r ot lures por single ad: 1.1 

^^ra^er o'l single ads whi.ch ru/uilted in successful t ranoncti onr, : 255 
Total hires from single ads: 280. :^ 
iV/QViV^c number of hires per plural ad: 6.6 

Numhtn- of plural ods which resulted in successful transactions: 124 
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Total hires from plural ads: 816-4 

Total hires from'single and plural'ads: 1,'098,9 ' . 

Despite the spurious quality' of sorr.e of the cstlTn«:it;TwS outlined above, the 
nature of the Salt Lake City labor market indicates, that there would be more 
hires per ad in Salt Lake City than in San Francisco. Salt Lake CJ.ty is much 
more weighted toward blue-coiiar and service workers than San Francisco, and has 
a 25 percent higher incidence of manufacturing jobs than San Francisco. Because 
of the nature of hiring in 'these areas, plural ads are much more likely to result 
in large numbers of hires. * At any rate, applying the ORG formula to both cities, 
ORG found that a total of 604 ads ((3f which 379 were auccessful)- resulted in 
about 1,098 hires. ^ 

Nuiaber of JLin.L-Ar] Apjilicanrs.- — 



\s might be expected, want ads draw far more applicants in San Francisco 
tharj Tfl^ Salt Lak*? City. A total, of 411 responding San Francisco employers re- 
ported that 10,6S6 applicants applied for the jo^bs tliey advc^.rtised; thi3 would 
mean that one out of every 25 persons who applied for jobs advertised in the • 
want ads was hired. ' . ' ' 

In Salt Lake Citv, a total of 218 responding employers reported that only 

i 

1,956 ipplicants applied foe- the jobs they advertised; thUs in Salt Lake one 
o^t of every 3/2 applicants was hired. • 

The wide discrep-ncv b.3twfcien San Fr-ncisco and Salt Lake City can bo 
partially esplaLn^'d by dubious rci Lalf'll ' ty the ''number ol hirtjs'' vii^jure 

lor S.iit La^ke City Csoe orcctJcllrU .-^Cicticiv . ho^^ever, evidc.r.cu rrH>:;j othor 
source's does indicate Lhat /ant ad.- arv, \ ivdch w.ore viahU-^ recrui tiiient' nicuium 
in Salt Lake City than in San Francisco. The content study pointed out that 
even thou',;h the number of ads contained in Salt Lake Trjbunj^ is t^maller than 

thv^ number of ads contained in the San Francisco Chronicle-Exam iner , the ratio 
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or lLill ],ake City orapioyers who use want ads. Is nearly twice as hijih as the cor-* 
r, ,.<;.)-iJiii,4 ratio in Saa Franc:isco, -This n^aans that a higher percentage of 
individual Salt Lake City employers use v;aat ads» Since the Salt Lake. City labor 
.r.arkuL is much shialler than that of the Bay Area, the result is that a higher 
percentage ot the Lor.al johs available are bein^ advertis^tTT:^ the TrjUjuiie Uo a 
s^^'idilcr number oi potential applicants. ^' 

f>u:i of ch'3 reasons employers in large. metropolitan areas give for not adver- 
tisi;;; Lu want ads is Lhat they attract too large a number of applicants* The* 
cosL oL procesriiug a large number of applications, thry claim, is too high* 
Ooyiously t.his ij noL a problem in Salt Lake Cdty. Moreover, the industrial^ 
makeup of the two areas has something lo do with the use of want ads by employers. 



Sni tranr:isco is primarily a paper city; Salt Lake City is a growing industrTaT 



area. Those i ^austrigl or blue-t-oliar jobs that do exist Jji San Prancisco are 
pri..Mriiy an Lon ::ont polled ; Utah is a r ighc-to-work state, "Finally, the nature 
of ^hc labor forv:e in axy >Lven arc^a may have sonvethint; to do with employer 
o:' v;a;rL -.-.is. Ln th*.*. San Francisco Buy Area, x large percentage ot the labor 
for^e Ls r.ulj im jf minoritiei;; in Salt Lake 'City, the percentage . of minorities 
ir, Very -;:.iall. . If discrimination is s-riil a problem, the nurabe. of minorities 
who r'-\i:;poad to ads in San rraacisco nMy ri?i;ativG-ly affect the use of want ads by 
)/:d i ' .':ia j ... y j r;; . ' ' ■ 

1'.;, r : v;...^ ^•L'.iori'oa l'* .i. Lhelr ..i-.is did not ro?:ii''-r in oiiccessftfi transaci: '''m^ 
•. : r ii 'Si lop : a piu'SM ii'/'^ii! for thi^^ job by othe-r moans? 'J'h^ 

• ;o '''"r»l e 'Jueiyf^'.-^a i.s to detor\ ine ;>he!:her waiV ads r.?fle•^.^ed sV.llls r.hort- 

aj;e\. Li* [or c\'<ampl;^ a:; o:nployep' was not successful' in recruiting a worker either 
ihr^u^^h uivorL ; >:in;; in * je vyunl ads or t-irough any other means, ^'t would have to 
b: as'iumt'd'-L.hat: th.e job r^^mained open- If a substnntial number of employers were 
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unsuccessful in recruiting workers in any given occupational category, this 

e 

1 

would probably be an indication ~ all things being equal — of a shbrtage -occu- 
pat ion. 

However, only 213 employers (from a. total of 629) , or about 34 percent,^ 
said (that tWey were unsuccessful in hiring through want ads. When these 213 ads 
are stratified by occupational group, industry and= size of firm, the numbers 
become too small to have any statistical significance. 

• in\oth cities, the highest percentage of jobs that remained unfilled is 
in the blue-collar/unskilled category. This probably inaicates that employars 
are less concerned , about filling these jobs than other more skilled occupations. 
The second highest percentage of jobs tha't remain unfilled is in' the professional 
category, probably indicating that employers are willing and able to wait until 



the "right" individuals apply to fill these jobs. The highest percentage of 
jobs that are filled by other means is in the t)lue-collar/skilled category, no 
doubt indicating union referrals. 

None of this evidence, howeve." ,-♦ indicates skills shortage occupations. It 
would take a much larger^ sample than OKC was able to draw to test the hypothesis 
that want ads may be a source of skills shortage information. 

Other Recruitment Media 

Employers were as..ed v/hat oth.ar recruitment media .they used besides v;ant ad 
to recruit for tht: jobs listed in the ads,. The results are as follows: 

(1) In both cities > 45 percent of the employers surveyed do not use 
any other recruitment means. 

■ V 

(2) Of all sales Jobs in both cities, 53 percent are listed m the want 
ads only. . ., ■ ' • ^ 

(3) Of all snrvlce jobs>.A9 percent are listed In Llic want fids only. 
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■ . — • . 

(4) 'YUl'- lowest percentage of jobs listed only in the want ads is in the 



biue-collar/skilled category. 



Couviiriiely, Lt: can be-scatcd that 53 percent of all user employers do use other 

-r . ■ 

formal, recruitniaut media at the same time they advertise in the want'adsj: 
. ' \ . . 

(I) 'In both cities, the largest usera of other recruitment media are 

euiployers ot blue-collar/skill^d workers t^63 percent)-, prof e.ssiunals 

(oO percent), and blue-dollar/other (59 percent).. 
Ci) The largest users of, private agencies are employers of clerical 

workers (76 perc>?nt) , managers and administrators (71 percent), and 

sales workers (67 par.cGiit:). 
(3) The' largost users of the public employment* service are employers 

of blue-collar/skilled workers o(83 percent) , service workers (74 



percent), managers and administrators (63 percent )," and' blue-collar/- 
other and professionals (60 percent). 
(/O ' The largest usars'of professional associations ""areeniplQvers ' of 

n\aun;j.ers and adm Lnisuraiors (54 percent), biuq-coilar/sH^lled' (48 
percent), and professionals (44 percsnt) . . 
, Thu-re are, however, some interesting differences between cities. For 

examr)U% in San Fr^mcilrjc-o, 78 percent of the employers of blue-collar/skilled 
. workers use prof'^ssiona L associatiuni '("unions'*) ; the corresponding, fit^re for 
^Salt Lake City is only LM ovM't:en-:. Oa^the^ other hapd, rar ir.ore Salt Lake City 
orupLoy^irri of Tnana;;_rial/adniiaLstraL ivc, clerical, and sorvic'-:: workers use multiple 

recru itrient madia., in addition to want a.-Ls, than thoi.r count ^irpar ts in San 

/ • ' 

User employers were asked: Generally under what conditions do you placp . 
an ad? Ti-ey wero asked to check one of three blocks: (1) when you know that a '4^^ 
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specif Lo vdcancy has, or will occur, (2) oaiy aft.^ the job has proved difficult 
to .fill, and (3) in anticipation that vacancies 'may occur in the future. The 
•Saajot reason for asking 'this question was to d^to-i-rnlne the Extent to which want 
•ads are.u.ed to fill anticipated vacanci^s^' as opposed to actj^al vacancies. ' 

■ . iWthirds of the employers in both' cities reported that they use „ak ads 
onlV ...hen, specific vacancies occur, 21 percent reported that they use want ads 
only as a last resort (when vacancies became difficult to fill), and only 15 per- 
c.«t indicated that. want ads. are .used for anticipated vacancies. The percentages 
for. both cities are approximately the same ".nd Indicate chat most want ads are 
for real jobs. ' . ', ' . ■ ' 

Per ccnta;*G of Hires from Want. Ads . . 

• ' ,. Slightly less than half the hires of user cmp.ioyers in both cities were 

for San Francis'co (44.2). It was not possible to 3tra4:ify percentage of ' / 
hires by occupational group because "the .subsamples were so small and the standard 
deviations. so high, as to render the figure^ meaningless. ' . ' . 

* • • i 

t ' . . 

" ^ .. ^ ■ ■ • 

1 

org's investigation .L.ito the use of want. ads to empJoyers leads to the 

following coaclusions: ' • . 

t . " • 

(I) HeJ^Uyo_tu^i_e.^^ Want ads are ' 

of no u.e to*tho najority of t^np i oyer.. ' in both labor markets. This 
is less, true for .vJt Uka City Uuui for Son Fr..nci.sco. The study ' * 
ip.dicat.^s tint 25 p^-t'c-onL of iW cnuioyer.: ia'th. .alt. Lake araa 
^h.Lred some emplrvee. th^..^n^^ want ads in 1972; the corresponding 
figure for San Francisco was 15 percent. 
••(2) Ma ve Xo e.n2j^^ ^..^^^ ads are a valuable 

recruitment madium for the relatively small percentages of employers 
who luie them : 
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(a) ' Two-Lhiids of tliQ users in both cities saH that their ads 

resulted in successful transaction^ 

(b) Nearly half the user employers reported that want ads -are the 
only fcir/nal recruitment luedium they uks 

(c) Ayain nearly half the hires of user employers in both cities 
are the result of want ad advertising. 

Relative to cccupational groups and industries ; Want ads are u^=<*a 
nost frequently to recruit office and clerical workers and least 
frequently for blup:-collar and service workers. Employers in raanu- . 
facturing were inclined to use want ^ds more than .employers in other 
industries. Contract construction and government employers werfe 
least likely to advertise for employees. Large firms made more use 
of want ads than small or m^i^dium-sized firms. 

Differences between the two labor, markets : Want . axis' appear to be 
a fibre significant recruitment medium in Salt Lake City than in 
Snn Francisco: '|BS> 
(a) Although the percentage o£ successful .transactions is approxi-- 
iinately the same for both labor market areas, Wcint adst. result 

in far mors hires in Salt Lake City than in San Francisco. 

\. 

The ratio of Salt Lake City employers who » use vant ads is 

/ ' . " 

marly twice a.> hiv^h as the corr^iispondinf? ratio in S?n ^ranci^ic 
\ ' 

Siace t\\d []<iit- Lake lal^^r .iiarkut is cmch smaller Liian that of 
Lh(- I) iV Are'i, the. rc^sul^o is t'^ar a higher oij' ::cenL:i^;;^o vi the 
iuLiil jobs av'aiiabl^i is l)e'.ing advor t iMc^.d in the S-ilt Lake 
Tr Lb'iiMj. to a sr.ia.11ur nuaibtr of potential applicants (see below) 
(h) Tlio r-itio of appl ic:aaty to hires in San Francisco is 25:1;" the 
corrospondin^ ratio foe Salt Lake City is 3.2:1. 
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(c) The lesser significance (or lower numberfj) of altornativeV 

/ 

/ 

recruitment media in Salt Lake City (unions, professional 
associations, private agencies, technical schools, etc.)' tends 
to make want ads a more important recruitment medium Ixfi Salt 
Lake City than in San Francisco. 

USE OF WANT ADS TO JOB SEEKERS 
ORC surveyed a total of 846 unemployed job seekers in employmefit service 

/ 

offices in San Francisco and Salt Lake City. The majority were giv^n self- 
completion survey forms to fill out. About 12 percent of the survey respondents 

/ 

were interviewed by ORC researchers. The purpose of the interviews was to check 
the validity of the survey responses. 

The major purposes of the job seeker survey was'. to determi^ie the extent 

J -J- ■ 1 

to which want ads are used in the job search and their value in /finding joby. 

^' ■ ■ ' / * 

Howevar, respondents were also asked opinion ^questions fcohcerni/ig want ads, ia- 

■ . . ' ' ' ' / 

eluding their reasons lor both positive and, negative opinions./ In conjunction 

with the job seeker survey, ORC also interviewed law enforcement officials 

(federal, state, and local) to ascertain whether existing lawk covered help- 

wanted advertising, and if so, whose responsibility it was t6 enforce such laws. 

J?b Seeker Trans actio ns throug h Want Ads ■ ' ^ 



Tv;o-?:hirds of the job se.^kers in both cJLies responded that they had- used 
want ads in searching for work during the past five years, j Of: these,- approxi- 
.ratoly one-quarter said tnat they had actually found johy ^through the want ads. 
The re,'^;pondentr-j reported that during ti>e same period they |had obtained a com- 
binod total of 2,186 jobs. Of these, 408 (or 18.5 percent) were obtained by 
responding to want ads, j 

Want ads appear to be more useful to Salt Lake Cit^' job seekers than to 
their counterparts in San Francisco. Nearly 30 percent iof the Salt Lake City 
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job seekers found jobs by responding to want ads;, the correspondin:; figure for 
.i:m Francisco watj' about 23 percent, 

OccupationalLy, the jobs most frequently obtained through want ads were in 
the clerical (20,3 percent), service (22.7 percent)', and blue.-eollar/other (22.2 
percent) caLc^ijories . By adding sales (12.5 percent), 78 percent of the jobs' 
obtained Lhrough want ads would be accounted for. In Salt Lake City, these four 
categories account for 82.4 percent of the jobs obtained through want ads;, the 
corresponding figure for San Francisco was 77.7 percent. Thus despite obviou^ 
dif fere.ices in the two labor markets, jobs obtained through want ads are almost 
the same for both cities. 

Job Seeker Opinions of Want Ads 

Job seekers were asked: What is your opinion about help-wanted ads as 
a tool for finding work? Their responses were grouped into three categories: . 
positive, negative, and equivocal (not clear). The results show that job seekers 
ill Salt Lake City have a nmch higher opinion of v/ant ads than those in San Francisco 

(1) In Salt Lake City, nearly 44 percent of the respondents expressed • 

positive opinions of v/ant ads; the corresponding figure for Sata 

♦ 

Francisco was only 32 percent, • 

(2) In San Francisco, well over half the respondents expressed negative 

opinions about v;aiiL ads; r.iic corresponding figure for '6:ilt Luke City 

/ 

wa.s only 42 [aiVcenL. 
yla -k and chicane ve.iULnciui't:: in' S;in Fran' i.'-^t:'"! '-id lowvr r:p im oVio' o*' ./ant 
•vi-; ul. in V/hi t OS aiid "utlier" ni i nor i L = ' ! >' ^^^^ i»Mtr ) . Ne.M-ly u.o-tiiircs o?^ 

the black re.'-ipon.ie'its and S4 furcfnl ol lli- cUlrmoi-: c'.pr iu-tviL i.Vr' opinions 

r 

of want ads, Mo^'eover, only .\b percent of t We bla-'k/; expressed positive opinion^^ 
(the re-;L wer^* ''equivocal*'). ' ^^^v. 
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The longer a person is out of work, the lower his opinion becomes of 
want ads. Half, the San Francisco respondents who were out o'f work for three 
months or 1-^s expressed negative opinions of want ads; the corresponding figure 
for Salt Lake City was 39 percent. However, in both cities, 60 percent of the 
respondents who were out of work for more than three months .expressed . negative 
opinions. 

a 

Reasons f or Positiva and Negative Opinions 

The speqific reasons given by respondents for positivii or negative reactions 
toward want ads were tallied and grouped into categories.- Approximately 399 
specitlc reasons were' given in San Francisco (81 percent of them negative) and 
213 in Salt Lake City (77 percent negative). The negative reasons were grouped 
into three categories; objection to the ad itself, objections to proces s of 
responding to ad, and objections to the jobs listed in the' ads. Under each of - 
these categories, there were tbvee to five subcategories. Positive reasons were 
grouped into three categories: convenience , 'personal testimony (''it worked for 
:ae"), and miscellaneous (motivates, provides free choice, value to newcomers 
in the area, etc.). The results were as follows: 

J ' 

(•■) P ositive reasons : In Salt Lake City, 23 percent of the reasons 

given were positive; 19 percent in San Francisco. The most popular 
positive reason was "convenience" i.i both cities, alt:hou--;h Lhe 
"miscellaneous" cate^^ory was equally popular in Salt Lake rity. 
'''^^}:i^L£^IS3Jhi^±'' '^'^ ^'^'^ Francisco., 81 percent ol the reasoi-r. p.i.v^-n 
" v^'ere 'negative; 77 percent in Salt Lake City, alsj in Scin KraDc: o.-o , 
Uui- negative reasons were evenly distr iluitod over the 1 iir e.,- nogaL ive 
cat:e2;ories ; in. Salt Lake City, most of the objecLions were, to th'- 
ad itselr and to Lhe jobs Listed Ln the want-ud pages. Relatively 
few Salt Lake City objections were Ln the ^'process'* category. 
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Speci fic negative reason s; The specif Lc negative reasons givtiu by 
respondents varied somewhat between the two cities. The percentages 

listed bt^.low are uf the total reasons given in each 'city (both posi- 

/ '. ■ ■ . - 

ti'e and negative), 

San Fra ncisco : The following negative reasons appeared most 
frequently: 

1. Position always filled, too many responses, too much 
competition: 16.8 percent. * j 

2. Misleading, false advertising, '^come-on*': ^13 percent, 

3. Occupations, skills, and experience too higVi: 9*3 percent 

4. Inadequate information regarding 30b', requirements of 
employertj^ 8.8 percent, 

(b) Salt Lake City ; The following ne;;ative responses appeared most 
frequently: 

1. Jobs do not fit skills and needs of individual: 13.2 
percent. 

2. Inadequate information regarding Job, re^^uirements of 
employer: 10.8 percent. 

3. Dominated "by private agencies: 9.9 percent. 

4. * Jobs low paid, poor quality: 9.3 percerlt. 

5. Position alvays filled, Loo many responses, too rtjuch 
■comp'etit loa cind ;iiisleading , f^lsn advertising^, ^^•:ome-on": 
7.5 percent each. 

Three of »:he rear.ons — too much co.rnLiL i tion , misleading adverti:? Lap, , and 
inalequatie inforinacLon — are prominent in both cities. *What is ^surprising is 
that private a;.;cncy d'jminance is important in Salt lake City and not in San 
Francisco. The wr,ut-ad pa^es of the Chr onic In-Er^a miner contain far more agency . 
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ads than the SnlL Lake Tribune , It may ha that job seekers are reacting to the 
change in policy instituted by th e Tribune which allows private agencies to 
advertise in the regular sect ions of the want ads, in San Francisco, private 

agency ads are segregated, thus allowing job seekers to skip the agency ads if 

• / ■■ 

they^ so desire. 

It is .interesting to note that San Francisco job seekers complain that 
the occupations listed in the want aas require high skills or experience^ whereas 
Salt Lake City job seekers complain that want-ad jobs are low paid and of poor 
quality. Ihis probably reflects differences in the' two labomSiarkets . . 

9 

, Want Ads and the Law 

In the course of conductiag the want-ad study, a number of questions arose / 
regarding, classified help-wanted <ids and the Idw, which ORG made sope attempt to 
explore, if not answer completely. The questions could be summarized as 'follows: 

(1). Vlhat is a "job," and are help-wanted ads for "jobs" only? 

C2) Is a help-want* f.^. ad a "consumar item"? 

(3) If it is, what- la-ws pertain to hv^lp-wanted ads and what agencies 
have respaivsib-illty for enforcing L'nese laws? 
, Thf! first question arose when a preliminary e'xamination revealed that large 

numbers of sales ads Were verbose, eV.cedsive, listed no requirements for the person 
r,oui;ht, and gave ■ f/i d(jnce that the "job" vds available to anyone and to all who 
respo.i'Jod. guJers oaLlod tiion 'tir earns qi glory" ad.s- 

In an at-terp.pt Lo isclate .\•^d ch;? ^-.'ct-r ize t^Mcli "jobs, "''a del 1»> j ratoly 
subj ; Lv. i.-'iM.st ion vas .isiked ol, cod'-'ri; L:; p.ffv.rt lo iiye tiio coJur.---, the::isslvus 
as a res,:arc''i - truiont . Tliey'wcre asl-.f! lu Ldc-n! ify all ads LhaL Llioy thought 
were "cone -ous , " a turn commonly used by job seekers, The effort failed because 
i.iic '.u'or.^. I ai! i iL diiU.cu.lL Lo T.viif.i Lio-.n o bj oct iv.e Lo subjectivi analysis. 

/ 
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Oi<i; was aware t:h:i-t aolhing in thci coding at adti or in \iny of the surycvs, 

/ • ' 

except the job seeker survey, would allow the particular nature of such ads to 
be d Fined, Their character v/as obsc^rVd by the coding process. The f^raployers 
in the user study would surely ngt be inclined to revival v;hether the Job v/a55 
as de-scribe.d, or even whether it was a genui,ne job. In a sense, it can ])e said 

r 

that the entire study failed to, isolate" and describe the difterences .between a 
job and a ^'come-'On ^. 

The tinemployment insurance code was reviewed to see if it provided .:i r.lear 
definition of a **job*' and a method for distinguishing between a job, a business 
opportunity, or an independent contractor situation. Discussions with unemploy- 

I 

ment insurance officials revealed thai this was a most difficult and complex 

question that was of continuous convtern tctheni. Under the unemployment insurance 

law, if services are performed, tnere is prima fa de evidence of an employer- 

employee relationship. If the person is an independent contractor, that relation-^ 

ship is destroyed J Since an independent contractor is not aover'ed by the unem:-^^ ' 

, ployment insurance code, id ^is to the advantage of the ''employer" to maintain 

that the relationship is one of indep^indeat contractor. Unen^pioymenl insurance 

M 

ofticials stated that often, in disputes and hearings involvings the status of 

an enployer^e?*iployee relat ioushio , the company's want ads are used by the agency 

ft 

as evidence that the relationship has been advertised with evidence of an employer- 
employee *"elut io.ish ip , 

Though a great i. umber oL factors u^*--^'^ ' n<:o iKo t Lim l vi^'v;, the coaimon law " 
. rule which, govern;; Lh- »..^nuni ^t citivMi n\ uneinp 1 nv^n^. inoPrancc- im .., in 

CalLS^rnia requi.r^^s f irst of .ill i.ha( the 'i.\-on he subj;^ct lu th.o oL'uir's control 
or rigiif. to ronlrol. In lac opiiiiun oi th^' upe-.^.^iloy^iuat oft icial.i., a want", ad doew 
not contain enoti^^;h infoimia t ion to determine whether the relation. . hi p , whif.h is . 
being advur t ised , i.j indeed that iA'. an ciiup 1 over-employee (a job) or that of an 
independ'.'nt contractor even a business opportunity. But it was tlieir fc^eling,,. 
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based upon extensLve experience, that: a great number of such ads are not^^^ir^ 
jobs in the unemployment insurance sense and that the employers who place .such 
ads would noi be required to pay unemployment insui\iuce tax. 

The. second and third questions arose bt;::ewhaL from the flriiL. Also^ the 
responses of job geekers clearly indicated that a relat ively large number r ngarded 
ads as misleading and false. The incidents study, wherein approKimately 100 job 
seekers were asked to describe specific examples of when they responded to ads, 
' further verj^ficd the general imptession thai\ads leave much to be desired on 
veracity and full information. 

This made it incumbent on ORG to get as much information as feasible, with-- 
in the confines of the study, about the way want ads are regarded legally, 
laten/iews were conducted \7ith the district attorney 'l. office in San Francisco, 
the state's attorney general's orfJcu," the Federal 'Prades Commi.jsion , the San 
Francisco" Better Busines^ Bureau, and the labor commissioner's office. 

In both California and Uta!\, laws exist that control ads placed by [irivate 
-nplo^^nnent agencies to the degree triat a job must in F;jr.t exist before it can be 
advertised by tiie agency. But the only la^ which co-uld be regarded as affecting 
alj^ want ads in regard to their content is Section 17500 oE the Cal if ornia * husines 
and professional code, which authorizes the attorney general's office and the 
district attorney'ri office to act. It states that it is "unlawful ... to ' 
disseminate t)ei:ore the public ... in any newspaper or ol her publication . . % 
any stateitient . . . that is untrue or n*. islcading . . . ," [n Ca I i for n Li , i lu"! 
cjnsuner Ijgislation on tlie 'nooks is of the ''laundr)' !)P.g ' typ^s i.e., relating; 
fo s^'ecifi/ prudu^f-.:^ or services. But with \^\v^ except jo;: of the urivale agency 
.Ids, ^sMHt ads tend to fali betv.'een the boards and arc no: Lbci loeus ol any con- 
sumer jroup or law enforcement agency. 

01. );reatpr interest and doncern is the naLttir of culpability. Ihe sta-. e 
attorney general's office stated ^hat nowspaners are notified dC any (^f their 
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advert is. Liv; has bc»eu toimd to be false, In tho. eyes of the atLorney gt^neral'a 
office, it assumes that tht^ newspaper, is cuplablc? if it has been warned twice, 
LL L:s tlie opinion of that oiiico that a want ad is a consumer item, and clearly 
falls under the law. In poLrU: of fact, however, there is very little remedy for 
the individual, and no damages could be collected. The office is completely 
aware ot the legal yap and woiild act against an achyerti^ier or newspaper oiiLy if 
called upon to do so, , ^ 

The district attorney's ofiice^fcit .strongly that help-wanted ads are 
coasumer items. The situat ion was likened Iv deparLment stores that advertise 
items- for sale, which they do not actually have in stock, merely to draw customers 
into the store, ■'This is considered fraudulent and is subject to^ legal action. In 
neither the case of the tiepartment stoife "sale*' nor in the case of a help'-wanted 
ad, that is misleading is the custorit^r harmed — nor does .he sustain a, joss of 
money, NeLther action rc:quii*4s a cp:iipla La Lag party for legal action to be insti-- 
tuted. Hov/ev^r, the district attorney^:; otl'ice, because of a lack of manpower, 
cannot devote too nueh atteniion Lo tliLs nicttter, particularly because there are 
r.cv/ coii^plaints regardinp, want ado. 

The Federal Trade Conuniss Lon has jurisdictLon only over that which per- 
.tainr, to interstate commerce. Its main interest in want ads is in regard to 
Section 5 of the F.?dnral Trade r.omnuss i on Act which is concerned with imfair and 
d'j-^epti/o mjthoris of Ijusino-.^; .ir.ci cu:t,; ?.r 1: Lea . J t'is nc-t . onc-v rn:ij VM th v/aiit ads 
-v- inJ'i.'- TTieiits , mlsloadLng r OL hr;r:\' i , to jcjb se^-or-;- Ttv i'\*eei.':i !. TrrvJe Com- 
iniN^ion i..; primarily iate^-'e^L-jd In I li^' ad^'e it^-.ing of larj'.o co^nj) »nle;:; , but is 
*. 'Mrniv .r.ni'e of Che want ; id i^roble-i. [iow^'V^^r, rhtj Commission c^oulJ no^. he re~ * 
:;.ardcd as n recourse for iodividual \oh •s^.-ekers wlio are ,v i ct in Lzed hv false ' 
M'verti iing. h 

The Cornn Liisi'.')n of Labor is concernecf only with heip'-wanted ads that induce 
people to change locations for a job Lhrouj;h false representation. The Better 
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Business Bureau does consider help-wanted ads consumer items, and it often 

scans the ads. However, it has no enforcement power and refers complaints to 

law enforcement agencies/ 

Repeatedly ORG was referred to the '.'Guidelines to Standards of Acceptance 

f 

for Glassified Adver tislng^," a newspaper industry self-regulatory guide. However, 

the San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner does not haVe a copy and states that it docs 

i 

not consider the "Guidelines" a governing document • 

ORG concluded that ^ts questions remained largely unanswered, but that 
they were most pertinent. All law enforcement agencies recognize the problem, 
believe that it is a neglected one, and feel constrained from acting. Since 
ORG had such difficulty determining the status of help-wanted ads under the law 
and which agencies are involved, it is inconceivable that ordinary job seekers, 
like those who answered the survey questions, would ever consider that there 
was. any remedy under the law' for them. 

Su r.r.ary 

Generally speaking, job seekers have a low opinion of want ads a3 a job- 
seeking tool and find most of .their jobs by other means. Job seekers in Salt 
Lake City have a slightly higher opinion of want ads than their counterparts in 
San Francisco, but this may be due to the lack of minorities in the Salt Lake 
Gity labur force. Blacks md chicanos in San Francisco viewed want ads more 
no::^at iv(3ly than whites and other minorities (mainly Orientals). The lonp-er a 
perocm is out of work, the lower his opinion uf want ads beco;ues. in botli cil ies, 

^pensons v;ho were out of work for more thrin three months exprt^ssed nc^^nt: iv<:f' opxn Luns 
of^want'adb. in Salt Lake City, only 39 .percent oO those out of work less than 

, three months expressed negative opinions; the corresponding figure for San 
Trancisco was ab^'Ut 50 p^jreent. iji both cities, private eniploymenl age'icics 

■ A 

were viewed negativeiy by job seekers. ^ 
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Most of tlie jobs ohLainiid by job soekers through want ads arti in the 
cl--ical, servic.L', hlue-aollar/other, and sales categories. Jasplte ditLi.^r(tnces 
in the two labor markets Lhis breakdown is almost the same for both c'ities. 

.Apparently there are la^/s governinc/. deceptive help-wanted advertising,, 
but law enforcement agencies at all levels are ambiguous about Lheir rGsponsibili- 
ties in this regard. Few complaints are received regarding v;aat adi.^; hence, this 
field is given a low priority by law enforcement agencies. 

• « 

SOC^lARY A ND CON CLUSION S • ' 

Ths basic purposes of this pilot study were to test the feasibility of 
determining whether want ads. are: (1) an accurate' reflection of local labor 
markets and (2) of significant use to employers and job seekers. "After carrying 
out six separate studj.es, amassing 'great quantities of statistics, and analyzing 
thousands of individual want ads in two cities,,, ORG came to conclusions that 
are surprisingly simple and uncomplicated. Perhaps the most significant general* „ 
conciusiop. the study providers is that wane ads are of' major u^e to private employ- 
ment agenci'js (mainly for suit-advertising) and are of uye to only, a small per- 
^centage of the total numbeii of employt^rs in the two cities and to a larger (though 
still small) percentage of, job seekers. On the othar hand-, v.'ant ads a|-e valuable 
to that small percentage (about 15 percent in San Francisco and 25 percent in- 
Salt Lake City) who do use \/ant ads. • • , 

The question a.5 to WMCther-it i« t'Msibb.: to detennina wh'U.her want ads 
-ire an accurate r c i Ljot^ou of loc.i i labor; nai kets depend:-; on r.'jveral LacLoirs: 
(I) wild tier those eniploycrs who adv.TuLSit; in wa:U. nds are a r .-.,resynLative sample 
of all employers in iny giv.in labor iSarket, (2) the a;:ionnL of key La.)or market 
information wnnt ads mntain, and "(3) th&Velative uFsetulness (for ^research 
purposes) of private emplo/neiU Vigcncy ads. 
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Priva te J^mpJ^j/menLj^ Advert is ina 

. It is our firm conclusaon that private agency advertising is of very little 
use to Jabor mrket: ro.earchers In fact, private agency ads should be. elimiaated 
iron. any^ana5.ysis of want ads as a Labor .market indicator. Agc-ac.ie.s advertisi- 
primarily to induce well-qualified job applicants to seek the services they pro- 
vide. Thetr basic 'cor^iniodiLv is applicants - well-qualified applic£.ats Their ' 
ads are dosigne.d to attract such applicants to their-, of f ices , not to provide in- 
formation about jobs. Specifically, ORC's coaclusiuns regarding private employ- 
ment agencies are as follown: ' ^ 
(1). There is no way of knowing how many job orders private agencies 
have on file,^ either for the jobs they advertise, or fol: those 
they do not advertise. 
v2) Pr.ivdtc agency ads provide no useful labor market information, 

including the location of jobs, the industries, or the employers. 
, They usually provide wage information, but only as a means of ^ 
atr.ra'ting applicants to their oifices. Private agencies advertise 
onL^; Lheir best job.i — those chat offer the highest v/ages, 
(J) Private agencies are unwilling and probably unable .t(» provide rer 

4;ort3 of their transactions to the public. 
(4) There is massive duplication in the jobs advertis-d by private 

.igencins. Most er.ployers who use private a^^encies lir.t their jobs; 
wit!i iT-.oro than one. Thus the vam.j job advertised by one agpncv is 
. r.i)L to be advei t i.-^crl by otht-rs, and :nay also appear as -i.-i einpl iv..T 
ad Ln the regular :;cctinn ol tn. ciadsifL-d help-v/mted sections, 
(j) There is Little correlation ber.een the, number of private employ- 
ment agency adrs and unemployment rates. Kven in periods of high 
unemployment, the number of agency ads remains about the same (although 
the amount u£ space tlicy buy dcjcreases), indicating that private 
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aj^>»nciL*8 must coatinue to advertise in order to re.naiu cumput ll.i.ve. 
(6) Of all agency ads, 83 percent are In white-collar occupatioas and ^ 
nearly halt* are in the clerical cluster. Con3idf--iring Lha ajnuunt of 
clui>J. iciition. r.urrin,4 in such ads, 'th-^ incluyion of agt^ncy ads in 
an analysis of want ads vis-a-vis the labur market would disLurl the 
find lags. 

Information Contained in Ivant ;\ds 

Certain information is necessary if a valid evaluation is to be perl'ormed. 
of any recruitment or job transaction medium, including job orders received and 

■0 

referrals and placements made — ; all broken out by occupation and industry. For 
example, if an evaluation were do be made of the employment service in San Fran- 
cisco and Salt Lake City, tbis information would be readily available. In addi-^ 
tion, information concerning .the location of jobs, wages, fringe benefits, 
conditions of employment, etc., should aJso be available. With respect to classi 
fied help-wanted sections of daily uuv/spapers — a valid recruitrneai nn^diiim — 
tlie question is.: How much (.£ this kind of information can be obtained by analyz- 
inj^ want ads? The answer is: very little. 

(1) It is impossible to' determine how Tnany jobs (job orders) are repre- ^ 
sented ia the want ads. Even after private agency ads are eliminated 
from the anal/bis, tiiis is true. Wiiat appear to be sin^lt: job ads 
utLct-. lam out to be plural Mas, ai;d tnu pJural ads alr.^ust never 
stnte ;-.o'7 m.iny jobt; .ire availaol.!. in ndOition, air huu.;lv' t cnnnot 
be do;.'..-, -nled, soaio oL lUv "j'/os" h.-itrjj in v.-^uic uL-. nni not .jd'jL; 
at all . . . they arc. bii^. tn;.'r,-; opportunities, adv^'ci' i.--:c':!.rir,f.;. for 
privTCe 3chf>ols, or ads placnd by employers fur rou ,ons other, than 
re.crui.Ling workers. 
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(2) Only estimates can be made of referrals (applicants for jobs listed 
in the want ads) and placements. These estimates must be based on 
surveys of employers who. use want* ads. Not only are surveys expen- 
sive, but very few employers . identify themselves in the want ads. - 

(3) Want ads provide very little information about the following: . 

V . . * " • ' 

' (a) Distribution of jobs listed by industry 

^ (b) Wages and f r inge^^enef itiS \ - " 



(c) Conditions of empl'oyment ^ « 

(d) Method pf pay 

(e) Information concerning the '^temporaty/permanent &tatus of 
the jobs ' "1 o ' . 



(4) Want ads do contain occupational information and information rfegardin^ 

the location of jobs, but even in -£tiese areas, the ads must be caj?e- 

« 

. fully- scrutinized in order to obtain the desired information. 

lu summary; the amount of useful labor market information contained" in want ads 

is very slight indeed-. ^ ^ • ' 

* ■* < 

>Waht-Ad Users - . 

_ . , V 

Are v/ant-ad users, excluding private, employment agencies, a representative 

sample of all employers in any given labor market? . The answer seems to be in 
* • 

some areas "yes"; in others "no." ORG was unable to assign an industr Lai 'classi- 
ficaLion Lq over ono-^hird of the jobs listed in want ads. However," an analysis 
was made of the two-thirds for which an industrial claasif ic.aLion was possible. \ 

t 

The results show an over representation of, F.XyR.E. and an underreprejuntnL Ion 
of coatract construction and government. 'Want ads show a close correlation with • 
the actual distribution of industrial employnent in matuf acturing , transportation, 
trad^.^s, and services. 
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111 Lhe occiipational area, whero the data are more complete/., saLus ]ob:i 
are overt'epresented in the want ads (aboxit 21 perceat in San Francisco and' 
23 percent in Salt Lake Ciiy, as coinpaied toacLuaJ employirteut distr ibuLuas; of 
about 7 and 8 percent, respectively), and hlue-collar jobs arc underriipreseL)ted 
(8 percent in San Franieisco and 18 percent in Salt Lake, as compar-d to act I'.al . 
. eoiipluyraent d ii^tr ibutions of 23 and percent). fa all otlier occuu.u ional areas 

o 

' ■ ... 

want ads show a close correlation with actual eruplo3naent distriluitions - Fiaally^ 

want -adb — ' in terms of volume — show a c1osg» correlation witlt unempioy/Uient 
rates* . \ 

In su:nraary., ORG reluctantly coi-cludes that it takes a greai cieal. of effort • 
— and resources — to obtain a very small amount of information, much of which 
is of dubious quality. The question therefore .of whetljer it is feasible to 
determine if want ads accurately reflect local labor market conditions rau<^;t be 
answered in tk^-j negative. The infonna tion^^ that can be gleaned from anal.y.ses of 
want ads and enployer surveys is inadequate to form thev basis tor I i coacluslons 
Based on the inLormation ORG was able to assemble^ it appears that wunL Ads more 
accurately reflect the^ Sail Lake labor market than that of the San Francisco 
Bay Area, indicating that in smaller ai'/as — where alternative re^u•'lLLlueut ni.^dia 
are scarce — perioglic analyses of want ads may be helpful tg lallor inar'ket re-- 
• ;earcher$» However, even in tiit: Salt Lake area, the amount of infjn:}ation ob- 
tainable', from wap.t ads is slight. The time and rGS(Hir(u?s necp.:-;-nrv i»n performing 
.•naiyL-iC!; of)f w:int ads might better be --.peat in other t/ndeavors. 



Wan:. adi> appear to be (d" very litllr aijv to tin* majoi^ity v»i -.'iiip loyor j • 
liki-i study • ind icaty 1 that 85 percent oi th/ employers in San Fra.u i.i^o, and /:> 
I ^.iiiriiL iir :'all Lake City, did nnt hivi* any empIoyO'-»s throu;;li v;.nt arl'. in * 
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Based on ORC's survey of employers who use want ads, ar^ esLimated 7.5 percent 
o£ the employers iti San Francisco use want ads exclusively; the correyponding 
figure for Salt Lake City is 12*5 percent. Want a'ds ate used most frequently 
to recruit office and clerical workers and least frequently for blue-collar and 
service workers. Employers in manufacturing were more rinclined^ to use want ads 
than employers in other iadustrios, and large employer$ were \iiore prone to use 
want ads than small or medium-sized firms. - j 

Use of Want Ads to Job Seekers ' ' 

Although most of the unemployed workers includecjl in ORG' s job seeker survey 

/ I ' 

use want ads in their job Search, few obtain jobs by -responding to want ads, and 
the vast majority have a negative opinion about want ads. The raajor reasons given 
for the negative opinions expressed are as follows: 

(1) Too much competition (read "too many applicants"). 

(2) The adfs are misleading. 

,(3) The skills and experience required are too high. 
1(4) Inadequate information about jobs. 

(5) Quality of jobs too low. * 

o 

(6) Want ads dominated by private employment agencies. 

4 

(7) Jobs clo not fit the "skills and needs of individual applicants. 
Most of the "jobs obtained by job seeders , through want ads are in the clerical, 
service, biue-^allai:/'other,\aud sale^ categories, . ^ 

' ■ " ■ •• ^ • I - . •■ 

The question arises that if want ada are of u.se to only a .small. nui:ibc-^r 

S 

oL eniployers, and if only a SMiall peL-ceiitage oL jobs Cibtained by Jc;b sfu'kors 

/ 

result^j from respond.lng to v/aiit ads, why do r.l 'issi f i r:'d heli)-v/ant eJ ^:'eci ion:.; p::Lst 
at all? ORG can only conclude that the numbet' ol utii[»l oycrs eind job seekecf; who 
• find each other through want ads is adequate to iiiuk- cl.M.ylFied help-wanted 
sections a profitable activity. 
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There is little doubt that the open job market ■ t'orura is potentially ut groat 
valui» o job seekers. It is, as oae unemployed person biid, ''brought to your home 
every morning/' It requires minimum" effort , and as many responses indicated, :i t 
gives a person free choice of alternatives as against employment agencies that' 
select the job. Many factors limit its value; among them are. comparatively narrow 
range of occupations, the ILniited opportunity for nev entrants into tlie .labor 
n^arket and for those who have lesser skills (the semiskilled), and f.hf Tt-)^ i>er-' 
centage of success associated with minorities. 

Even with the same range of jobs, the value to the job seeker could be 
iizmensely increased. Were this to be accomplished, there would need to be a far 
greater social focus on the accuracy of the advertisement, on the fuiJ disclosure,, 
and a better ordering of the information of the ad and in the columns of the news- 
paper. For example, if the basic facts should include, if not the name uf the 
e:nployer, at lejst the activity of the employer; the wage.rarige; the location of 
the job; and the job duties — so that the job seeker would not: fiixi )\Lp .t:lt in 
a cul "-de-^sac . in a.dditi.o:i, tlio listing of 'jobs'' Wiiich are not an cmpUiyei*^ 
enoloyee relationship should be placed in a separate r.eetiuu of the hewsp.ipers, 
aMo'.;ing the unsuspecting job seeker to make a more knowledgeable choicL?* As 
these ads are now structured, they do not serve the job seeker to his be:-.! a.lyan- 
•. ige ; Lhe central theme of these \.int ads bjems to be to accommodate a si.ta 1 I 

Q 

number of large ''enployr.ent Lirms, private ir^encit^s, and naL io;i:.r! Lidverri i ;;.'rs.' 
'r::i r :;pj.M;^-s Job seek?f falls Dy t.he vay^idt'. ' 
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Chapter 3 
METHODOLOGY FOR ANALYZING WANT ADS 

For the study of newspaper want ads, ORG decided to use editions \of the 
Salt Lake Tribune and the San Francisco Examiher-Ghronicle for the second Sunday 
of each month during the periods of. time being studied. At no time were ads from 
editions other than' the second Sunday of the month used, Thus, when any mention 
is made in the report to monthly figures, those figures refer only to the single, 
second Sunday edition for that month. Likewise, when quarterly figures are men- 
tioned, they are not aggregate figures for the quarter, but rather figures for 
the- single, second Sunday edition from one month — March, June, September, or- 
December — which falls within the quarter in question. ORG approached Jthe want 
ads from these newspapers in three major substudies: c 

(1) Gontent Study ; An in-depth analysis of the contents of all ads, 
including private agency ads, was conducte^d using two editions of 
each newspaper; one from September 1968 and one from September 1972. 

.The units analyzed and counted were job titles appearing in the 
ads — not number of ads. The findings reflect that unit. 

(2) Overview ; An analysis of the occupations, industries, advertisers 
and location of jobs in the want ads for both papers on a quarterly 
basis, 1968-72. (i^rty editions). This study was limited, to ads 

by private employees listing jobs that could be identified as located 

3-1 
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within the SMSA of both areas for purposes of comparison with local 
labor markets; The units .uialyzed and counted were job titles. » 
(3) Volume Jtudy :^ This cousisLs of three parts: ' ' . 

(a) A charting of the number of ads by month utilizing fxgurt-s 
provided by the newspaper. 

(b) A physical measurement of space (by Inches) occupied by regu- 
lar columns, private agencies, and bordered ads (recruit j.ag ads 
that come through advertisitig agencies) for each month, c;1968-72, 

•for both papers (120 editions) ^ . ' ' ' 

(c) A count of Ads, by private employers and employment agencies 
made by ORG on a quarterly basis for 1968-72, for both, papers.. 
The units counted were ads. 

While the findings of the content and oveirview studies are dealt with in separate 
chapters, the two studies are interrelated and the methods used, the rt^rearch 
instruments developed and staff training for both are described in' th*;-. descrip- 
tion of the content, study. ^ ^ ' 

• l: . ^ 

• . DESIGN 

There were fo^ur major questions and considerations which deteruiined the 
design and methodology of the content study. ' ^ 

(1) What informaticn about the labo^ market can be obtained through Iso- 

\ 

lating and codifying every element of job matching information con- 
talned in a help wanted ad? Is it possible, througt/ vv.vat adn , to 
gain significant insights into such matters as prevailing w.iges :icn 

c 

various occupations, changes in skill needs of industry of trends in 
conditions of employiaeut? 

(2) Wh^t Information <loes the job seeker have access to when he sciMiia- 
izes the want ads? Uo the ,'ds tell him er\ougtj to pe.rw i t . h i .i^ i o 
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engage in a rational selection so as to avoid an unnecessary expenditure 
of time, energy and money in pursuit of jobs that he does not want or is 
, not qualified fo.T 

(3) • Wliat information is obtainable that would provide insight into the value 
of help-wanted ads to, various segments of the work force?,. Are want ads 
more or less useful to -such groups as women, older workers, youth, other 
new entrants in the labor market, college' graduates? < 
(A) In addition to these major consideratiohs, it was also felt that ORG woul<4 
gain considerable knowledge that would affect the direction and detail for 
all other aspects of the' study including the opportunity to test and re- 
fine the instruments needed to codify such a body of information. 
In designing the content study, the major effort was to determine waat elements 
were present in an ad rather thar to examine ,the content of those ^leiuents. Fpr ex- 
ample, the coding system was designed to determine whether or not wage information was 
available and in what form, but it made .no a'ttempt to codify the wages quoted. Because 
of the feasibility element of this project, the design, the methodology and the problems 
encountered will be dealt with in much more detail than is customary in this type of study. 

The design was dominated by the concept that the optimum conditions under which a 
job match takes place requires a body of information which describes relevant detail 
about the job to the job seeker, on the one hand, and spells out the kiuu of person 
being sought by the. employer, on the other hand. It was determined that the job order 
blank used by the public employment service offered a model for relevant information. 
This was somewhat modified to serve the needs of the study. 

Ads were coded in terms of whether they ; contained the following elements: Name 

i 

of employer, address, telephone number, typfl^ of compensation, fringe benefits, ex- 
perience, special skills and knowledge requijred, working hours, age, sex, union 
membership, educational requirements, 1. .ens|.ng, transporation, marital status, 
bondability, traveling requirements, number df jobs, and typp of advertiser. The 
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job description and type of firm was reflected in the occupational and industrial 
code-". The presence or absence of these elements were coded, in as much variation 
aad shading as possible,' In some cases the. content itself was also ceded. 

The data can be regarded as divisible into more or less significant infor- 
mation., for the job seeker. The more significant data refers to the basic elements 
which every job contains about which the ad should not be silent and about which ^ 
thit job seeker can make no assumptions. For example, every job has a rate of pay. 
It cannot be assumed that there is none because the ad is silent. Neithet can the 
job seeker assume a rat;e of pay since the range -of possibilities are wide. This 
is an •aZcmeut that could be regarded as significant. A cpntrast can be made between 
the significance of wages to that of hours and. permanence of work. While it is 
true' that every job has a given number of hours in the work week and' is either perma- 
nent or tetDPor^ty, it is also true that in the absence of contrary information, 
the job seeker can assume that a job is permanent and has normal hours in that 
occupation, though the ad is silent. The absence of time information would be 
considered insignificant. 

The information which the job seeker cannot assume, and about which an ad 
should not be silent it it is to describe the job adequately are: The identity of 
the employer, the occupation, the industry, the location of the job, the ra-te of 
pay. Those eleiuents, howt /^>r, have various shades of significance to different 
job seeKers and aiftetent occupations . -^ The method of {ay ai;d fringe benefits are^ 
of .serious concern to many people, but could be regarded as a le.sser element in 
the pay jtructure. However, together these are the elements th^l allow the job 
seeker to determine whether it is a job he wants. The content study probes the 
ab ence of this type of. data. ^ - ^ \ 

The informat ion that would allow a job seeker to pursue only those jobs 
tor which h': is qualified and would provide him with enough intorfiMtlou to screen 
** * 
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himself Is. less significant and the effect of its presence or absence more diffi- * 

cult to assess. The silence of an 'ad about educational /requirements, for example, 

may mean only that education has no relevance to the job. The presence of such 

screening information as to age and sex is, in. fact, contrary to i^^ublio policy. 
♦ 

In any case, the study cannot tell if absent information is or is not •actually 
relevant to the job.- The purpose in extracting information about ^qualif cations 
-is to explore the degree to wfiich this self-screening data is present , with^nq 
assumption that every ad need speak to every qualif cation factor, * ^ 

The four newspaper editions selected for the content study vere the second 
Sunday in Septeinber 1968 and 1972 of both the San Francisco Chronicle- Examiner ^ 
and the Salt Lake Tribune > September was selected because 4:he ad volume chart 
de eloped for the five-year period from information supplied by the newspaper ^ 
indicated that September was generally the month of highest volume. The beginning 
and ending year o^§.^the five-year study period was selected to determine if infor- 

O 

mat ion yielde^ from dissecting ad content changed significantly between the two 
points ii> tlm^. It was hypothesized that the array of information provided by 
an ad remains essentially static. The use of both cities* newspaper^ provides a 
Contrasting test of content in relation to different labor markets and differences 
in newspaper style and policy. 

An ad is defined by -a boxed enclosure or. a horizontal line separating it 
from the next ad. Each newspaper page has nine columns of ads. Lvery ad coded 
in both the overview and content study was numbered in sequence, fty colupjn, 
before coding began. An ad that occupied more than one column was numbered aloiijy 
with the first coxitmn in which it appeared and not counted again. In both st4dies, 
each occupation listed or referred to within an ad was coded on a separate line of 
the data processing coding sheet, with the ad number repeated if tiiere were more 
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than one job title. Thus,^ the elements counted, and refl'ected in nearly all 

m 

tables and f indings are the" number of job titles that appearied in the newspaper - 
not the number of ads. For example, a single ad calling for a keypunch operator, 
^ programmer a^d^ a computer operator would be coded, an* three separate lines, with 
a single ad number. The number of ads were automatically counted by assigning 
an ad numbW. Thus, the last ad number assigned- in a newspaper represents the 
number af ads. Both the content and overview, study, followed this design. 

In the content Study, eve.ry ad listed under any heading' df the help w^.nted 
sections of the four designated n|►^/spapers was fully coded for content factjors. 
Thtb included all agency ads and each occupation listed by the aggncyy^t also 
included, full coding for ads outside of the SMSA. . \ 

In the overview, only jobs located inside the SMSA of the two conmiunit ies , 
advertised directly by employers, were fully coded. This excluded most ads with 
.newspaper box numbers because, unless the text of th^e ad defined the location of 
r.he job, the location was unknown. Information provided by the San Francisco 
Chroni cle-E^miner staff indicated that over 50 percent of the box number ads 
> are for jobs outside ,the area, the overview excluded jobs listed by private 
agencies. All excluded ads were hand counted^to arrive at the bbtal number of 
ads In- that edition. 

The. overview study codified the type of advertiser, the location of the 
job, the occupational code and the industrial code. Because of the preliminary 
tindmgs in the content study, it v;as deteraJned that any further attempt to code 
for the number of jobs would be wasteful because the information was totally 
unavailable and 'unreliable . This will be explained further in the content study. 

. Those factors in the content study which correspond lo the overview were 
incorporated Into that data and will be dealt with extensively as part of the whole 
uvt:rvicw anal y >i:\^^^^^Jj/cupatiuns, i adust f uc' , jo^b local ion and advertiser will, bo 
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discussed in fche content study only as. they pertain to the other pieces of 
inf ormatloi 

Since t\e conteiit study is the only point in the newspaper analysis wheiue^ 
the jobs advertised by employment agencies were codified, it does provide an 

opportunity to examine t;he characteristics of jobs that are listed by the employ- 

0 

ment agencies* 

• RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 
It should be stated at the outset that desj.gning instruments for a body of 
information about which so little is known and whicK is intrinsically disordered 
and chaotic, presents formidable ^'problems. Unlike employment service personnel 
who are able to clarify information in order to assign an occupational or indus- 
trial code, an ad is static to a coder. It either does or does not make coding 
sense. No matter how carefully every possible contingency was planned for, ads 
continuously appeared with inf ormation, • or the absence thereof, in such combina- 
tions as to defy the coding system established. As a result, definitions had 
to be broadened and new codes* had to be devised, in the early part of the studx, 
with receding of earlier data necessary ^in order to insure consistency. Some 
ads appeared to have no discernable occupation and it was possible to find ads 
that actually failed to provide any informatiun about who or how to 'contact the 
advertiser. A few of ♦the deci^iions made, based on the preliminary examination 
of newspaper issues, proved to be an inaccurate as;>sessment of what could be 
anticipated. Of course, if ORG knew in advance exactly what to. expect in the 
ads yjkhe study would have been unnecessary. In the end, the instruments did 
successfully capture and codify the preponderance ot information contained in 
the ads. 

The tools and their uses will be described here. Each is replicated in 
Appendix B, - ^ 
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Coding instructions > This was the "bible*' which listed the column number, 
the factor to be coded and the code to be applied forj. each of the 48 columns 
ubed iti the content study and the sixteen columns used in the overview,*. The 
coding instructions also included additional industrial codes and instructional 
material. 

Overview coding instructions . Shortened version of above, • ' 

Data processing coding sheets . Regular data processing sheets were con- 
verted fur use in this study. These are the sheets on which all coding was re- 
corded and subsequently fed to the computer. Each sheet has 26 lines. Across / 
the top, the content study had 48 column titles. The overview used the first 
sixteen columns. Each coded Tine represented a job title and every column required 
a code. In addition to the contents listed in the design, the column headings 
also included the newspaper, date, ad number, and type of survey (overview or 
content study) , 

Occupat ional codes . The booklet contained the assigned code, job title, 
and in some cases descriptions of the type of job^ to be included under the code. 
It will be discussed in greater detail in the course of the findings. 

Industrial code booklet . This was made up by duplicating the table of 
contents and the list of short SIC titles for each industrial group extracted 
from the Stan dard Industrial C la ssificatioti Mafiual .- 

W orkbooks . 'A P^i^e for each occupational group was designated to record 
every occupation that was placed into the occupational catch-all groups. It was^ 
in use only through the first part of the content study in order to assign new 
codes tor large groups of occupations that emerged. It was abandoned when new 
occupational codes were rinaiized and corrected. 

''Othei '^ slips . These slips > with ad number > newspaper and date recorded , 
provided a :tu»anr: of colltictiuy in t'onruit ion and retrieving the source whenever 
the "other" code wan used in any of the columns. These were analyzed, and when 
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Indicated, new codes were defined halfway thtough the study. Previous coding 
was corrected. The "other" slip procedure was maintained throughout the content 
study even after the codes were 'finalized. .An analysis of this additional infor- 
mation will be presented* with the findings. ^ ^ 

"Missing number slip" . This; slip was used to record ads when the consecutive 
number missed an fid or used pne number twice. Adjustments were made when the ^ 
paper was completed. Thi's insured that the last number used was the actpal number 
of ads tn^Y^ newspaper. ' ^* . ' 



Quallt;y control forms . The form is described- 'along with its use in the. 



quality control ^section. / ' , / 

. Licensing lists . Coders were . supplied with lists of occupations requiring 
state licensing. A..:^ were coded in rela^tion to^ the list, whether the ad so stated 
or not. , 

Aids. The coding aids that were developed for the study included a listing 
of San Francisco and Salt Lake telephone prefixes, a list of all communities with- 
in the SMSA of both cities, a map of the Salt Lake area, and lists of commonly 
used industrial codes* 

■J ' - . 

Because the reproduction of the newspapers reduced the size of the sheets 

onto a dark background, reading and numbering the ads presented a serious physical, 
problem. Each coder, was provided with a looped optivisor, white ink and a bright 
lamp to make the tedious task less difficult. 

R esearch material. The coders had access to both the second and third edi- 
tions of the DOT, the Standard Industrial Code Manual , the San Francisco employer 
director by SIC codes (provided by . th^ Department of Human Resources Development), 
the San Francisco and Salt Lake telephone directories, Contac ts Infl ue ntial , wh{^h 
lists all San Francisco employers alphabetically, by a reverse telephone directory 
and jy street addresses. It also provides SIC codes and size of firm. An effort 
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0 • _ '"it 

vas made to obtain similar ret^earch material for the Salt Lake area but it is 

\ 

apparently unavailable. 

. PROCEDURES 

Four codiirs were hired and trained for the task, not all full time.» Because 

ft 

of the extensive training anti quality control required, it wa^ determined that 
both /xewspapers would be handled in San Francisco by the same coders. 

After the tedious and costly problems -involved in Obtaining reproduced 

c 

copies of the newspapers were solved, 'each edition was filed and dated. 

A coder was assigned a single page from the designatejd newspaper edition. 
Her first task o/as to number all of the a.ds on the sheet. Each newspaper edition 
began with nunjber one. The coder ascertained the last number used .by the person 
han(iling the previous page, and then continued nunbei:ing the ads in sequence to 

the end of the page. . . ^ 

; ■ 

Beginnihg with the first ad number on his page, the coder read the ad in 
full. ' Early on, in an effort to develop speed during the training, it was dis- » 

covered that sometimt^s relevant and even contradictory information was buried in 

^ \* 

the body of the ad, and there was no short cut. to a' full reading of the copy. In , 

^ '. 

some expansive ads, this was very time consuming. 

Using all the tools previously described, 'the coder proceeded to. extract 
and code each factor called for by the coding instruction sheets and enter that 

» b * ' 

:> 

code in the appropriate column, on the appropriate line, on the data processing 
sheet. * 

When the newspaper page was completed, the page was filed in* the "completed'* 

■i 

file and the next available newspaper page was selected . When a newspaper edition 
was completed, all of the data processing coding sheets were assembled, numbered, 
checked and dvipllcated and then sent out for key punching. 
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INITIAL TRAINING 

The ambiguity and wide variation of information evident in an initial scan 

of the ads, coupled with the revealing test runs of coding participated in by 

senior staff members, made it clear that the validity of the entire project rested 

strongly on the development of clear codes^and on. accuracy and unanimity^ among 

the coders. A decision was made to -devote forty hours to an initial training 

session for the coders. It was also recognized that redefinitions and refinements 

would necessitate considerable on-the-job training and discussions. 

e " 

The training goals were to develop an understanding of the concepts of • 
occupations and industries, a mastery of the. project instruments, and an uhder- 
Standing of the coding procedures. The training methods used were reading material 
discussion and practice coding. 

Reading assignments were drawn from material in the explanatory sections 
of the DOT and the Standard Industrial Code Manual . Training material on occupa- 
tional coding -was also supplied .by the Department of Human Resources Development. 

Each trainee was supplied with all of the instruments previously discussed, 
as. well as with practice materials prepared for the training. 

The major portion of the training time and effort was spent in practice 
coding, followed by discussion about the disagreements and errors. Sheets of 
duplicated, selected ads were provided sp that every person was" working on the 
same material. The discrepancies in coding brought to the surface misunderstandings 
and misconceptions and helped to insure clarity and unanimity. Part of the prac- 
tice had the coders prepare some of the aids to be used in the study. These in- 
cluded occupational codes for the list of licensed occupations and lists of 
coded industries and occupations in frequent use. An official from the research 
unit of the Department of Human Resources Development discussed problems of Indus- 
trial coding with the trainees. 

J 
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By the end ot the training period, it was clear from the practice coding 

4 

that the. four cQders were fully prepared to proceed with the content study. The 
study began. when they were assigned their first newspaper page.. 

QUALITY CONTROL AND SUBSEQUENT T,RAININC 

The quality control method devisgd accomplished four purposes: (1) it 

....... ■ ■ 

insured unanimity and accuracy, (2) it continued the training process, as long as 
it was needed, (3) it peraitted the training emphasis to be placed specifically 
on the problem areas and persons^ and (4) it. provided a body of information about 
the time required 'for coding. 

Initially, one hour of the working day was set aside during which the coders 
exchanged the newspaper sheet on which they had been working during that day. 
Every tenth ad coded was selected by "the partner, and coded blind on a quality 
control sheet, Thes^ were replicay of the data processing sheets, divided in half 
horizontally. The top half was used for the blind coding^'* The bottom half was 
used for compardsons and an error record. Along the side, space was allotted for 
the name of the controller, the controllee, the date, total number of lines and 
ads coded by the controllee* on that day and the time it took. The blind coding 
was compared to the original coding. Differences were discussed and resolved. 
If the controlXee was in error, changes were made in the regular coding sheets 
and the errors were noted. Dif f erenceso that were not resolved were, submitted. to 
the entire group, with the project supervisor/present, for resolution. Partners 
were changed daily. 

As the number of errors decreased and the speed increased, the sample was 
decreased. In time, errors were Limited to occupational and industrial coding 
which became the sole focus of quality control. The most intractable factor was 
industrial coding, The coders had a tendency, to overc'odc by mating unwarranted 
though undc'isLandable assumpt ianh> , such as providing an industrial restaurant 
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code merely because the ad called for a waitress. To correct this, a labor 
market specialist was brought in as a" consultant for further discussion and 
training. Subsequently he blind-coded. work that had been performed by the coders. 
It was his conclusion that the coding was extremely accurate and the disagreements 
that were found did not "exceed what might be expected from four "Experts in the 

t 

research section of the Department of Human Resources Development. 

Because of his opinion and the low rate of error, continuous quality ^control 
was abandoned except for occasional supervisory scrutiny and the continue^ lis- 
cussions among the coders when they were uncertain. 

The accuracy and unanimity of coding has been confirmed in many ways since 
the computer printouts were made availa-ble. 

■ CODING PROBLEM S 

Generally, coders were asked to code for the information actually supplied' 
by the ad language and-to avoid nj^king assumptions. In some specific instances, " 
it was considered th^t the content itself was more relevant than the" language 
of the ad. Hence, a list of occupations that require licenses were provided to 
the coders which was used whether the ad di'd or did not so state. Despite the 
rule, it is hard 'to reduce human beings to automatons. The personal knowledge 
of a coder could not be avoided when, for example, a coder knew the location of 
.a firm, the street name of a city or the activities of a firm, even though the 
information wasn'c in the ad. An ad from Macy's, for example, may not have^stated 
that the firm was a retail department store, but the coder did so code it indus- 
trially. In some cases, a consistent effort was made ^o avoid assumptions. An 
example of this was to limit the information about educational requirements to 
precisely what it said in the ad, and not code for the popular knowledge that a 
• doctor required a college degree. As each factor is discussed in the findings, 
the coding ambiguities will be described. 
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Occupational Codin g 

Before determining the most efficient and useful way to codify occupations, 
ORG undertook a preliminary examination of several newspapers. As a result, the 
following decisions*''and policies evolve^i! i 

1. The San Francisco newspaper has a policy, generally observed but not 
strictly adhered to, to begin each ad with the name of the occupation and to print 
the ads in" alphabetical order. It was therefore decided to code the jobs on the 
basis of the title offered by the newapaper, unless the content of the ad gave 
clear evidence that an alternative code would be more appropriate. For example, 
an ad which was begun with the word "clerk" and appeared along with the clerk- 
typist ads actually described a selling job in a variety store and hence, was 
coded "sales clerk." Many ads could' not be coded occupationally by the first 
word. One ad, for example, began with the words: "^foney, Money, Money," Often 
terms were used that were so ambiguous or highly technical that it was not even 
possible to determine whether the job belonged with a blue-collar or a white- 
collar group, let alone assign a code. If the body of the ad did not offer 

■J 

clarification, the ad was coded "000" ~ meaning unknown. The Salt Lake Tribune " 

has even less tendency to define the occupation with the first word and does not 

» 

list its gobs alphabetically! 

Typical of ads that could not be coded occupationally are the following 
examples: . ^ * 

"Experienced. Choice of shifts in a vcrry desirable working 
environment. Benefits. Incl." (Name of individual, telephone 
number) - 

"Evening work. Part Time. Will employ 2 housewives, part 
time, 4 eves, per week. Must be mature and excel, character." 
(X Ice Cream Co. ) 

"Insurance agency girl, $8,000 a year to start. Company 
seeking experienced j^,irl who desires career and capable of 
r,rowing inLo "Mnar^vT.ienl . Must relocalo lo Los Angeles." 
(Name of company) 

±01 
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In none of the above cases could an occupational code be applied, unless, 
there were an unacceptable degree of supposition. There were also ads- placed 'by 
employment agencies which merely advertised their own existence with words like 
"jobs." I 

2. The job descriptions were, in most cases, clearly too meager to warrant 

a six-digit occupational DOT -code. Since the information in .a want ad is all there 
• is and not.^bject ^o further" refinement, it was -'felt that applying DOT codes 
would, by implication, produce misleading information. The occupational coding 
used in this, study only reflects the most appropriate cod^^- for the amount of data 
available ±n an ad, but does not imply an evaluation of job duties. 

3. The arrangements of ads in the newspaper, the groupings of certain 
occupations, the titles and language used by the newspaper and the apparent pre- 
ponderance of- particular occup^ations. m^e it clear that a coding system would have 
to be developed which was adapted to the ads, in order to -simplify the task of the 
coders and still capture and retain whatever information Was there. 

4. The three-digit coding system which was .developed attempted to retain 
the first digit adherence to the DOT, though in a few cases, it was necessary 

to make adjustments for ease of coding. For example, • insurance occupations were ' 
usually grouped together in the newspaper. Most^, of those listed fall into a 
clerical group. However, an insurance examiner is given a professional code in 
the new DOT, but in this study,, it was assigned with the clericajL group of insurance 
occupations. 

• 5. In order to capture as much specific information as possible, a three- 
digit code was assigned to each individual occupation which appeared frequently 
in the initial scrutiny of the paper, in anticipatioa that such occupations would 
continue to appear in large numbers. A total of 136 codes w^re assigned, includ- 
ing 000 — "unknovm." 
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6. OccupaLiuns belonging in one of uhe major first-digit breakdowns *'whlch 
were not assigned a specific code, were coded with a number ending in ''9,'' To 
retain the dynamism necessary when venturing into an unexplored field, allowances 

'had to be made for code additions during the course of the study. Coders were 

. provided with workbooks .in^ which they were instructed to, write out and/at' tally* 

all instances whure the 9 code was used, with the ad number, newspaper and date 

recorded. After the completion -of 'the" first two newspapers in the content study, 

'■ '■■ * " . < - 

the workbooks were collected and analyzeti. New codes were assigned to the largest 

group's in the workbooks. Correction sheets reflecting the added codes were made 

out for the ads that had already been coded. 

7. It became apparent that in a latge number of cases, especially in the. 
preponderance of ''glamour" managerial titles, there was unmistakable evidence, 

ei t her M)y the. wages quoted or by other descriptions tha^t the title was a dubious 
-viJiescription of the job. However, in the absence of clear alternatives, the 
coders were instructed to code the ad by the title. 

Though ,the project codes were different than those used in the DOT, the 
retention of the first digit made it possible, in most cases, to use either 
second or third edition DOT' to assist the coder ^in ^making occupational decisions. 
This was particularly true when the language wab technical and did not allow a 
first-cut decision. . 

The coding system devised was used thruugliout the project, with'some varia- 
tions added for the job-seetcer study. 

Industrial Codi ngs . '* " 

The first two digits of the Stan d ard Industr iaJ Code Manual was used in this 
.study. A few additional codes were added 'in order to retain the intormaLion that 
was availd" *e when it was not adequate lur t lie assignment of .both digits. For 
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example, code 90 was provided for .a government job 'when It was not possl^^e to ■ 
determine from the ad which branch of government . was involved. The coding* instruc 
tions in Appendix B contain these 'additions. 

- "Bordered Ads" 

When initial discussions were conducted with the Sati^Francisco Chronicle- 
, Examiner classified ad officials, ORG staff was informed that the^ biggest cash 
flow to the newspaper from the help-wanted section came from ads, photocopied 
to the paper, which emanated from national advertising agencies whom major em- 
ployers retained to handle their personnel recruitment. These ads are also" 
duplicated in many other newspapers. It seemed significant to identify those ads ' 
separately from all others because (1) they do not reflect the local labor mar- 
ket, (2) they represent a majdr cash volume, (3) like employment agency ads, they - 
represent intervention and roanipuUtion by a third party. The classified ad 
personnel in the San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner indicated further ±han an inner 
border is not usually used on ads that are smaller than three Inches, and national 
advertising firms do not normally handle accounts that involve less than three- 
inch ads. It was, therefore, assumed that the identification of bordered ads in 
the coding process would effectively define the. national advertising agency ads. 
For. that reason, all ads with internal borders in the San Francisco Chronicle- 
Examiner were coded "bordered ads." 

However, the design was weakened when it was discovered that the Salt Lake 
Tribune does not always border such ads. It also became evident that bordered 
ads, though they occupy nearly a third of the want-ad space, actually represent 
an insignificant number of job titles and ads. For that reason, the findings 
will reflect the' combined total of employer and bordered ads as employer ads, 
unless there is some significance in making distinction. 
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It is on the basis of the methodology degcribed above that ORG was able 
to gather and code the data rom ads'^needed to develop the flnditfgs described in 
the next two chapters. ^ _ - 
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Chapter 4 • 
CONTENT STUPY ' ' 

* . » 

Before we present the indings of the content study,, it might be well to 

provide an overall view of thefour newspaper editions that are involved in it. 

X. • ■ . 

In Table 4-1, the total number of job titles are - compared to tl^a number of ads 

> ■ • ' ' ■'■. 

^that,the ;content study dealt with, by year, by newspaper, ar\,d by tvpe of ad,." 

As can be seen by the table, there are twice as many job titles as inhere 
are number of ads in all papers combined. However, in San Francisco, the ratio 
of job titles to ads Is 2.3 to 1. In Salt Lake, the ratio is 1.3 to 1, This 
discrepancy exists because San Francisco has a much greater volume of private 
employment agency ads, listing a large 'number of jobs within a single ad. 

There is little change in the size of the San Francisco Chronicle -Examiner 

■' f - : 

want-ad section between 1968 1972 in' either, job titles or number of ads'. 

f In Salt Lake, both factors appear tc have doubled between 1968 and, 1972. - 
However, this requires explanation. Though the want-ad section of the paper in- 
creased in size by 13 percent, the sharp increase noted here 'in ads and jobs steins 
mainly from a change in policy on., the part of the newspaper regarding tneir man- 
ner of handling private employment agency ads. Since mld-1971, agencies were 
permitted to list single jobs, as individual ads in the regular section of the 
want-ad columns if they indicated^in the ad that the advertiser waa an agency. 

r 4-1 ■ 
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TABLE 4-1 • • •• . 

Number of Ads Compared to Job Titles, 
by City, Year and Advertiser 
(Number, distribution and ratio) 



Job Titles 



Ads 



Ratio 



San, Francis CO, September 1968: 

Employer 
Agency * 
Bordered 

TOTAL , ' • 

San i-iancisco, September 1972: 

Employer 
Agency 
Bp.rdered 
TOTAL 

TOTAL San Francisco 

Salt Lake, September 1968: 



755 
1,611 

64 

2,430 



908 
1,441- 

28 

„2,377' 

.4,807 



694 
193 
44 
931 



838 
.168 
23 
1,029 

1,960 



1 



1.1:1 
8.3:1 
1.5:1 
2.6:1 



l.ljl 
a.6:l 
1.2:1 
2.3:1 



2.4:1 



Employer 
Agency 

Bordered " 
■ ' TOTAL 

Salt Lake, September 1972 ? 



400 
140 
^9 



589 



367 . 
21 
15 



403 



1.1:1 
■6.7:1 

3.3:1 
.1.5:1 



Employer 
Agency 

Bordered « . 

TOTAL 

TOT'iVL Salt Lake City 



694 
293 
3 



990 



Ju579 



580 
229 
1 



810 



1,213 



1.2:1 
1.3:1 
3:1 
1.2:1 

1.^3:1 



TOTAL for both cities 



6,38 6 



3,176 



2:1 
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Before then, the agency was restricted to^a single boxed ad in the agency section. 
As a result of the policy change, the count of single ads emanating from employ- 
ment agencies quadrupled between 1970 and 1972, It is an interesting commentary 
on the accuracy of the use of a count of want ads as an indicator of labor market 
activity the degree to which a newspaper policy may alter and distort. 

FINDINGS • . ^ 

» — • . — — 

Though^' the occupational distribution of th% coi\tent study is incorporated / 

into the over.view, it might be helpful to'' define the dimensions of "the content 

study by providing a numerical distribution of occupations, by city and year, as 
* . ' * 'I 

well as af percentage distribution by occupational groups for both newspaper edi- 
tions of a city (Tables 4-2 and 4-3). 

Since the newspaper want-ad section in San Francisco^ is so much more 
domipated by employment agency ads, it is uncertain whether the wide differences 
in occupational distribution of want ads between the two cities reflect^ agency 
policies that may be independent of demand in the market or does, in fact, pro- 
,vide insight into the two labor markets. San Francisco, as an urban center and 
a corporate center, shows a far heavier incidence of jobs in the professional 
and clerical occupations. The 'differences between the two cities in percentage 

of jobs in the service, blue-collar "occupations could be reflective x)f the heavy 

C 

degree of unionization in these occupations in San Francisco which provides the 
employer with an alternative recruiting mechanism. 

Advertisers . ' 

Every job title in the four newspaper,s. was coded for the type of advertiser 
who placed the a*d* T^iis meant, of coursq, that when a single agency ad listed 
mu^Ltiple jobs, the advertiser was repeated with each job title. The ads were 

coded for Lhc foilowinHT facLors: 
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TABLE 4-2 

Distributiou of Occupation Job Titles by Year in San francij^co 
(Number and percentage distribution of total) 



■ 0 





1968 


1972 


Total 


Percent of All -Titles 
(4807 = 100%) 


Professional 


488 


512 


1000 






Mers /adm/dir GC tors 


193 


222 


41S 






1 












Clerl caI 

W Vi>- 1. ^ N» O J. 




862 


X OH ^ 




38.3 


bales 


276 ■ 


370 


646 




13.4 


Service 


197. 


154 


351 




7.3 


blue collar, skilled 


94' 


66 


160 




3.3 


Blue collar, other 


33 


37 


70 




1.5 


Agricultural 


2 . 


3 


5 




0.1 


Unknown * 


. 166 


151 


317 




1 

6.6 


TOTAL 


2439 


2377 


4806 




100 % 



0 

109 
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TABLE 4-3 



Distribution of Occupational Titles, by Year 
in Salt Lake City 
" (Number and Percentage Distribution pf Total) 



Percent of all Titles. 







1968 


.1972 


Total 


(1,611 = 100 Percent) 


Professional 




44 


90 


134 " 


8.3% 


Mgrs/adm. /directors 


33 




80 


5.0 


Clerical 


> 


125 


218 


343 


21.1 


Sales 




96 


115 


211 


11.1 


Service 




142 


226 


368 


2. ,8 


Blue collar. 


skilled 


74 


139 


213 


13.2 


Blue, collar, 


other 


49 


92 


141 


8.8 


Agricultural 




6 


5 


11 


0.7 


Unknown 




31 


79 


110 


6.8 


TOTALS 




600 


1,011 


1,611 


100.0% 



(1) Employer > 

(2) Employment agency 

*• 

^ (3) National advertiser (border led ad) , 
(4) Non-help wanted ads 

It was assumed that all ads listing a newspaper box number, a telephone or 
address only, or any combination including a person^s name, were placed by a pri- 
vate employer, unless the text of the ad indicated otherwise. The assumption was 
that employment agencies make themselves known either in their name or in the 
statement: this is an employment agency. There is no way of determining whether 
thib assumption was accurate, It did present some coding problems, however, es- 
pecially in ^he 1968 edition of the Salt Lake paper when it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the name of a company and the name of an agency, though the 



telephone directory was of some help. Though the San Francisco paper has a 
separate section for employment agencies:, they were occasionally interspersed 
aiuung the regular ads. 

It was found that the distinguishing border occasionally graced an ad which 
was clearly, of local origin and applied only to San Francisco; 'e. g. , the local 
Economic Opportunity Council. Major firms located in the San Francisco bay area 
were coded as "bordered" ads since the extent of the recruitment was not knowable. 
Larger ads were coded "bpr^ersd*' in Salt Lake if the headquarter address in the • 
ad was away from the area. 

Non-help wanted ads were occasionally interspersed with the regular columns; 
e,g. , schools advertising a placement service but essentially seeking. students. 
If they had been inadvertently numbered, they were coded "non-help wanted." 

In tables 4-4 and 4-5, the distribution of all job titles by the type. of 
advertiser is given by year and city. It should be laade clear that the figures und 
'^employer" do not in any way imply the number of different employers. As the 
user study points out, the number of different employers are significantly less. 
The figures reflect only the fact that the advertisers of those job titles are 
employers. . ' 



TABLE 4-4 

San Francisco Advertiser - by Year 
(Number and'percentage distribution) 





Employer 


Agency 


Bordered 


Total 


Non-help 
Wanted 


San Francisco 1968 


755 


1,611 


64 


2,430 


3 


San Francisco 1972 


908 


1,441 


28 


2,377 


7 


Total number 


1,663 


3 , 052 


92 


4,807 


10 


San Francisco 1968 (percent) 


31.1 


66.3 


2.6 


100% 


0.1 


San Francisco 1972 (percent) 


38..?. 


60.6 


1.2 


100% 


0.3 - 


Percentage of all help-wanted 


34.6 


63.5 


1.9 


100% 


0.2 



ads 0 
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TABLE 4-5 

- Salt Lake City - Advertiser, by year 
(Number and Percentage Distribution) 





Employer 


Agency Bordered 


Total 


Non-help 
Wanted 


Salt Lake City 1968 


400 , 


.140 49 


589 


2 


Salt Lake City 1972 ' 


694 


293 3 


990 


7 


Total number 


1,094 


433 52 


1,579 


9 


Salt Lake City 1968 (percent) 


67.9 


23.8 8.3 


100% 


0.3 


Salt Lake City 197.2 (percent) 


70.1 


29.6 0.3 


100% 


0.7 


Percentage of all help-wantec! ads 


69.3 


27.4 3.3 


100% 


0.6 


. It is significant that 63.5 


percent of 


all the jobs listed 


in the San Fran- 



Cisco Chronicle-Examiner were placed by employment agencies. In 1972, there were 
nonetheless, approximately 7 percent more employer jobs listed and 6 percent fewer 
agency listings than in 1968, with the total number of job titles remaining very 
nearly the same in the two 'years. 

Employment agency jobs in Salt Lake are a far less pervasive factor. How- 
ever, while employment agency listings decreased in San Francisco compared to 
employer jobs, in Salt Lake, agency representation increased considerably since 
1968. 

Of the 3,052 agency job titles in both years in San Francisco, 175 were 
advertised by temporary agencies — 91 in 1968 and 84 in 1972. In Salt Lake, 
there were only nine temporary agency listings in 1968. This increased to. 27 iu 
1972. ' 

Though there were only 64 bordered ads in San Francisco in 1968, those ads 
occupied 32.3 percent of the want-ad space. In 1972, bordered ads dropped to 
25.5 percent of the space (see •'Volume Study). 

From Tables 4-4 and 4-5, a comparison can be made betw*^en the two cities 
regarding the use of want ads as a recruiting device by private employers. Since 
tTie same tendency is exhibited In all of the data, a single newspaper - September 
1972 - may suffice to make the point shovm in Table 4-6. 

1.12 



TABLE 4-6 



Comparison of Employer Ads to Employing Units 

by City - 1972 



San Francisco Salt Lake City 



Number of employer ads 838 580 

Number of employing units^ ,,,_-\ 20,506 8,971 

Ratio of ads to employing units 1:24.5 1:15.5 



a 

1971 County Business Patterns. 

Though a single ad represents less than a single employer because the same 
'employer may appear many times, the table suggests strongly that the ratio of 
Salt Lake employers who use want ads is considerably higher than the correspond- 
ing ratio in San Francisco. This observation is corroborated by the employer 
survey. It would seem, ^heu, that a higher percentage of the total jobs are made 
available through the want ad? ^pij|h^e Salt Lake area) than are in San Francisco* 

In Tables 4-7 and 4-8, a comparison is made between jobs listed by private 
employers and those listed by employment agencies for both editions combined, 
by major occupational groups and by city. Bordered ads are included with private 

c- 

employers. 
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TABLE 4-7 

San Francisco Advertisers by Occi-pation 
(Number and percentage distribution) 



Employe r Agency 



Orrnna t ion 


Total 


iNuiuD er 


Percentage 
or iotai 


Number 


Percentage 
of Total 


Prof pss"! onal ^ 


1 nnn 








60.9% 


Mgrs /admin/directors 


415 


186 


44.8 


229 


55.2 


Clerical ' 


1,842 


366 


19.9 


1,476 


. 80.1 


Sales 


646 


357 


55.3 


289 


44.7 


Service 


351 


228 


65. 0 ' 


123 


35.0 


Blue-collar skilled 


160 


120 


75 0 


40 


25.0 


Blue- 'Collar other 


70 


61 


87.1 


9 


12.9 


All occupations 


4,484 


1,709 


38.1% 


2,775 


61.9% 



TABLE 4-8 

Salt Lake City Advertisers by Occupation 
(Number and percentage distribution)^ 









Employer 




Agency 


Occupation 


Total 
(100%) 


Percentage 
Number of Total 


Number 


Percentage 
of Total 


•Professional 


134 


112 


83.6% 


22, 


16.4% 


Mgr /admin/directors 


80 


57 


71.3 


23 


28.8 


Clerical 


343 


123 


^35^:9 


* 220 


64.1 


Sales 


211 


172 


81.5 


39 " 


18.5 


Service 


368 


353 


95.9 


15 


4.1 


Blue-collar skilled 


213 


180 


84.5 


33 


15.5 


Blue-collar other 


141 


94 


66.7 


47 


33.3 


All occupations 


1,490 


1,091 


73.2% 


399 


. 26.8% 



Excludes occupations which could not be identified and agricultural 
occupations* 



BEST CGf Y AVAILABLE 



The^^occupational distribution of jobs by advertiser rfeveals a good deal 
abo^ r the relationship of ^ agencies to the kind of jobs that dominate the want ad 
columns". Over 80 percent of all clerical jobs listed in the two San ^Irancisco 
papers are agency controlled as are 61 percent of the professional jobs and 35 
percent of the manager/director/adminis trator jobs. More than half of the em- 
ployers advertise their own jobs in the sales, service, blue-collar/skilled and 
blue-collar/other occupations. In all, 61.9 percent of the iaentified occupa- 
Liuns listed in the paper were advertised by employment agency. 

In Salt Lake, the picture is considerably different. Only 27 percent of 
the identified occupations were advertised by employment agencies. Lven then, 
64 percent of all clerical jobs appearing in the Salt Lake Tribune for the two 
issues were listed by employment agencies. In all other occupations, the direct 
advertising of employers dominated the newspaper. 

In San Francisco, employer advertising constituted 38.1 percent of all ad- 
vertising as compared to 61.9 percent . agency advertising. This is unevenly dis- 
tributed among occupations. For example, when looking at the percentage of the 
total jobs advertised that professional occupations represent ,. the* figure is about 
the same for employers, agencies, and the two combined. On the other hand, tne in 
cidence of clerical occupations advertised by agencies is far higner tiiari is 

*'■ 

clerical's share of either employer ads or total job ads. Moreover, in all other 
occupations in San Francisco, the incidence of employer advertising is higher than 
the total percentage of employer ads. ' *;* 

In Salt Lake City, the situation is reversed but still uneven. Of all 
jobs, 73.2 percent are advertised by employers and 26.8 percent are advertised 
by agencies. The incidence' of blue collar, managerial anq clerical jobs adver- 
tised by agencies is greciter than its share of the total number of: jobs advertised 
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Identity of Employers > ' 
The ads were coded for the following factors: 
(1) Employer identifiable * . ' 

.X2), Newspaper box number only 

(3) Telephone number only 

(4) Address only ' 

(5) Name of individual combined with 2, 3, or 4 

(6) No information about employer 

Essentially, two questions were posed: (1) Could an employer be identified 
by. the job seeker or the labor market analysis? (2) If not, what steps had to 
be taken to learn who the employer is? Each represented a different degree of 
effort, a different quality of "blindness.". A telephone call is apt to provide 
the job seeker with information easier and quicker tharv a letter. A trip to the 
premises to find out who the employer is takes another kind of effort. An em- 
ployer that obscures his identity is either establishing a screening mechanism 
or as in the case of address only ads, he may be attempting to prevent the job ■ 
seeker from screening himself before the employer has the opportunity to have 
contact with him. 

The question was also intended as a device to assist ORG in designing other 
aspects of the project, particularly the job-user study. 

An employer was considered identifiable if the name of the company, the 
address and/or the telephone number and city were given or implied. If -the name 
of an individual was given and it constituted the employer's name; e.g.", a 
doctor's or lawyer's office or a domestic job, the employer was considered identi- 
fiable. If, however, the name of an individual was given in a job that appeared 
to be with a firm, the employer was not considered to have been identified, and" 
was coded along with other combinations in column 5 of Tables 4-7 and 4-8-. 

< . < . *i * 

■| ■ lie 
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0-12 

Only those" job titles that were not coded as ''identified" were then coded 
m relation to the method for . contracting the advertiser. All newspaper box 
number ads were regarded as employer ads — unless the text indicated otherwise. 
Tables 4-9 and 4-10 compare the findings for San Francisco and Salt Lake City, 
both years. 

All the jobs about which there is no identif icble information shqwn in 
column 6 were^.by definition, employment agency jobs since agencies act as brokers 
for the employer, and these would not be inclined to provide the employer's name. 
Nevertheless, only 14.96 percent of all the jobs listed in the two San Francisco 
papers as compared to 36.54 percent in Salt Lake, provided the job seeker with 
an immediate identif ication-of the employer. 

The drop in San Francisco from 1968 to 1972 in the number of employers 
who identify themselves when they advertise a job is marked, and it is shifted 
to providing a telephone number only and a combination of devices. In Salt Lake, / 
there is a remarkable consistency between 1968 and 1972 in the frequency with 
which employers can be identified, as -^weli* as the manner in which job seekers 
are asked to contact employers. The incidence of newspaper box number ads in 
San Francisco is significantly higher than that in Salt Lake. This may be attri- 
butable to the fact that the San Francisco paper is serving both an urban center 
and a wide surrounding area from^ whicli over 50 percent of the box^ number ads 
come . . • " - , 

The findings as regards to the ability of the job seekers to identify em- 
ployers in each of the cities was more than corroborated by the comparative diffi- 
culty ORG had in identifying employers for the user survey. It required considerably 
less effort to develop a sample of identified employers from the Salt Lake Tribune 
than it did trom the San Francisco Chronicl e- Kxaminer . This problem will be dis- 
cussed further in Chapter 5. 
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TABLE 4-9 

San Francisco - Employers Identity by Year 
(Number and percentage distribution) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 







1 

Identi- • 
fied 


2 
NP 

Box // 


3 

Tel. 

Only 


4 

Addr. 

Only 


5 

Ind/ 
Comb 


6 

No. 

Info 


SF 


1968 


374 


83 


248 * 


52 


62 


1,611 


SF 


1972 


US 


112 


314 


49 


116 


1,441 


















TOTALS 


719 


195 


561 


101 


178 


3.052 


SF 


1968 


15.4 


3.4 


10.2 


2.1 


2.6 


66.3 


SF 


1972 


14.5 


4.7 


13.2 


2.1 


4.9 


60.6 




% of TOTAL 


15.0 


4.0 


11.7 


2.1 


3.7 


63.5 




■i 

•> 


4 

V 




TABLE' 


4-10 







Salt Lake City - Employers Identity by Year 
(Number and percentage disttibution) 



SLC 1968 


229 


21 


112 


49 


38 


140 


SLC 1972 


348 


33 


180 


47 


89 


293 


TOTAL 


577 


54 


292 


96 


127 


433 


SLC 1968 


38.9 


3.6 


1^ 


i 

8.3 


6.4 


23.8 


SLC 1972 


35.2 


3.3 


18.2 


4.7 


9.0 


29.6 


% of TOTAL 


36.5 


3.4 


18.5 


6.1 


8.1 


27.4 



! ' lis 
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In order to get a cltarer picture of the way employers identify them- 
selves without a third party, Table 4-11 has been prepared by using Tables 4-7 
aud ^-8 totals with employment agency job titles removed. Using only those job 

titles advertised directly by the employers, a percentage comparison is made of 

> 

employers who do identify themselves and those who don't. This includes bordered 
ads. 

> 

TABLE 4-11 

Employer Ads only by Vear, by city 
(Percentage Distribution) 





Total 

Titles 

(100%) 


Identi- 
fied 


Box 
No. 


Tel. 
Only 


Address 


Ind/ 
Comb . 


SF 1968 


819 


45.7 


/ 

10.1 


30.3 


6.3 


7.6 ' 


SF 1973 


936 


36.9 


12.0 


33.5 • 


5.2 


12.4 


Total 


1,755 


41.0 


11.1 


' 32.0 


5.8 


10.1 . 


SLC 1968 


449 


51.0 


4.7 


24.9 


10.9 


8.5 


SLC 1972 


697 


50.0 


4.7 


25.8 


6.7 


12.8 


Total 


1,146 


50.3 


'4.7 

• 


25.5 


8.4 


11.1 
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Though the employment agency jpb titles are removed, the Salt Lake City 
employers still tend to identify themselves more than do San Francisco employers. 
There is a sharp drop in the number of employers who identify themselves in S^an 
Francisco between the two points in time. Each city show^ a remarkable consistency 
in the frequency with which employers use the various methods foi being contacted 
by the job seekers. 

Pursuing the examination of employer only ads and their characteristics as . 
'regards to identity, Table 4-12 describes the idonlified employers by majc?r industry^ 
and occupational group. Job titles with unknown industry or occupaliuns are ex- 
eluded. Bordered ads are included with employers. 
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TABLE 4-12 



4-15 



Identity of Employers - Employer Ads Only by 
Industry and Occupation - Both Papers by City 
(Number of jobs and percent with identified employer) 



Industry 


San 


Francisco 




Salt 


Lake City 




^No. of i? 
Employer , 
Jobs 
(100)% 


No, Iden- 
tified 


% of 
Total 


No. of 
Employer 
Jobs 
(100)% 


No . Iden- 
tified 


% of. 
Total 


Mining • 


t 

1. 




100,04 


0 


0 


Oa 


Contract const. 


18 


10 


55.6 


10 


8 


80.0 


Manufacturing 


194 


116 


59.8 


68 


46 


67.6 


Transportation 


33 


27 


81.8 


16 ^ 


13 


81.3 


Wholesale trade 


53 


26 


49.1 


36 


11 


30.6 


Retail trade 


204 


135 


66.2 


264 


202 • 


76.5 


Finance, in^ur, 


206 


96 , 


46.6 


A9 


28 


57.1 


real. estate 
















486 


210 


43 1 


270 


108 


40.0 


finvpTniT^pn t" 


46 

•TV/ 


44 


95 7 


22 


20 


90.9 


TOTAL 


1 241 


665 


53.6% 


735 


436 


59,3% 


Occupation 














Professional 


. 391 


312 


79.8% 


112 


59 


^ 52.7% 


Mgr/ admin /direct or 


1 flA 
ioD 


Dy 


'il 7 


^7 
D 1 


97 

L 1 


A7 L 
















Clerical 


366 


160 


43.7 


123 


62 


50.4 


Sales 


357. 


147 


41.2 


172 


79 


45.9 


Service 


228 


46 


■ 20.2 


353 


163 , ■ 


46.2 


Blue collar, skilled 


120 


52 ' 


43.3 


180 


115 


63.9 


Blue collar, other 


61 


22 


36.1 


94 


51 


54.3 


TOTAL 


1,709 


798 


4(1 7% 


1,091 


556 


51.0% 
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Among the 'industries with a sizable number of job listinj^s, the reUiiJ 
t Trie' fuipluyt rt:; ap.^»ear to iueiitity thtuiselves more in both cit-itib.. l.ijii* J oyoi s 
-placing ads in the servict?* industry in both cities are comparatively. Icy^, in- ^ 
clined to define tlicmselves . When clubsified by occupation, sei ^^ice job adb 
are also less likely to contain employer identification, Ihis may be paru] y caused 

i 

by the domestic jobs which are often advertised by telephone number only, (..onerally, 
however, there is no clear pattern, and employers tend to ob*scure ttieir icieiitity 
without regard to industry and occupation. 

Location of Job 

Knowin^j, where the advertised job is located is a significant factor for tne 
job seeker as it is for the labor market aualyst'^if the newspaper ads arc Lu be 
of value in assessing the labor market • 

I 

Job titles were coded for the narrowest, most certain encompassing area, : 
beginning with the city, the SMSA, and widening to the state, tiie nat. iuu and 
international. 

Ads with box numbers, employment agency listings and national recruiting 
ads were assumed to be "unknown" unless the text defined the location of tne job. 
Job wiin telephone numbers only were checked against the prefix listings of both cities 
A telephone number which was not in the city, but no alternative area code was 
assumed to be witiiin the SMSA because it was surmised that there would be eiiher - 
nonlocal area codes or some indication that the puone call would be a lon^^ distance 
call. Community names were checked against the lists of coimiiunitxeb wiin the SMSA. - 
Ads listing street addresses Oi;ly were assumed to be iji the city wnert ti.e news- 
paper was published, unless there was evidence to the contrai^y. Coder i uj.d use 
their own independent knowledge to hell) deten.iiue th-j location of ti JoIj, 

Table ^4-13 considers the feasibility of locating any jtii/ appearitig in any of 
the four editions. 
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Feasibility of Locating Job/All Advertisers by Year 
* . . by City and Combination 

(Percentage Distribution) 





Tnffll Nliim— 

ber of Jobs 


Location 

1^ \,Tr\ 


U y An ^ 

re rcent 


Location 
unknown 


w A V* r^i*^ f* * 
rercen c. 


SF 1968 


*• J *T J 


QOS 


0 






SF 1972 


2 177 




An A 






« iotai 


4 ,807 


1 o ^ r\ 

1,869 


38.9 


2,938 


61,1 


SLC 1968 


589 


434 


73.7 


155 ^ 


26-3 


SLC 1972 . 


•990 


' 672 


67.9 


318 ^ 


. 31-1 


Total 


1,579 


1,106 


70.^0 


. A73 ; 


30-0 . 


TOTAL ALL PAPEl(S 
> 


^ 6,386,^ 


2,975 


46.6 


3, All 


53-A 















Excludes non-help wanted • 



though it is clear that only 46, 6 percent of all jobs listed in all four 
papers can be located geographically , it should be noted that of the 3, All jobs 
of unknown location, 3,206 are employment agency listings. The total niiaber of 
job titles sponsored by employers (including bordered ads) in all four papers 
was 2,901., Of that number, only 205 listings, or 7.1 percent, could not be 
located. . 

It would appear that when employers place an ad, it is .possible for either 
job seekers or researchers to detennine the location of the job 92.9 percent of 
the time (Table 4-14"). 
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TABLE A-IA ■ 



•4 


Location of Job ^ 


BothCities 




« 






Total Locations 
Known 


Percentage 


Distribution 




(100%) 


City 


SHSA 


Other 






52.3% 


26.7% 




SF 1972 


96A ^ 


A6.5 


2A.2 


29.3 


Total 


1,896 . 


A9.A . 


25. A 


25.2 


s:,e 196.8 


' . ASA 


61.3 


18.7 


20.0 


5LC.1972 


672 


63.1 


27.5 


9. A 


o 

Total 


1,106 

•> 


62. A 


2A.1 


13.5 


Ther(? 


are some interesting contrasts in the patterns of 


job location between 


• 

cities and 


between years. Approximately 


15 percent more of the jobs advertised 



in the Salt Lake Tribune are lc5cated within the city than are the jobs in the San 



Jraucisco Exaiuiner-Chronicle . iiotti newspapers attract about a quarter of their ads 



f rbm the SMSA. Though there were 56 percent fewer bordered ads in September, 1972 



in San Francisco than there were in September 1968, there is a sharp increase in 

■ / 

the percentage of jobs advertised in the San Francisco paper in 1972, that are lo- 



cated in the SMSA and a marked de,crease iti jobs outside of the-SMSA. 

There is a degree of corroboration to the assumption made by ORG that bordered 
ads generally represent a v;ider recruiting effort than tlm local labor market. 
Nearly 60 percent of tt\e bordered ads in the Saii Francisco paper were for jobs 

■> 

beyond the SMSA. ^ Only 11.8 percent are for jobg within the city.. 
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In establishing the coding system for counting jobs, the emphasis, was placed 
on determining the feasibility of doing so rather than on an actual caunt: of jobs^r 
The question to be determined was whether the amount and quality of Information 
yielded would warrant a job count for the overview and provide a^ basis for com- 
parison with other labor market data* . " ■ 
r"" The coders were Instructed to identify three factors: 

(1) Actual number of. jobs listed for each title (single, twp, three or 
more) , ,°. ; . ' ■ 

(2) Multiple (number unknown) 

*' ♦* 

(3) ' * Dist inct loir beCweign single or multiple is unclear (unknown) 

It was Assumed that^a job title represented a single job, in the absence 
of contrary evidence. Contrary ^yideince jwould appear in the form of plural 
words, or language in the text that Indicated multiplicity. \When an ad listed , 
the actual number of openings, the given figure was coded* When there was ambi- 
guity and it could not be determined whether the job was a. single or multiple 
one, it was sa coded. An ad for a "couple" was coded ^s two jobs. An agency ad 
that did not Xlst .specif ic jobs were coded multiple, unknown. All other agency ' 

' ■ ' \ ■ 

Jobs were coded by text. ^ ' 

■ •* ■ »■ . . 

In developing the findings, it was discovered that the distinctions be- ^ 

* ■ ' i> ^ 

* ft 

tween 1968 and 1972 in all categofies in both cities were negligible. In Table 

? > \ . 

A-15, the number of jobs are compared betW^een cities, combining both editio'ns: " 

:/ ♦ 
» I • • 

' * "* * 

TABLE 'A.-IS 

^! Number of Jobs - By City 

(Number and Percentage Distribution) v . 



•< ■ ■ ■ « 


■ *> 








Three 




Plural 


& 




Total 


Single ■ 


Two 


or More 


Unknown 


1 




* ' No. ' ■% . 


No. 


% 


No . Z . 


No. • 


Z 


No. 




San PranciScoi.-~ 


A, 807 100%' 


3,65A 


■ 73.9% 


86 1.8% 


AO 


0.8% 


' 1,127 


it 

23.5% 


Salt Leke City 


1,579 100% 


1,028 


65.1% 


A4 2.8% 


17 


1.1% , 


A90 


31.0% 


0 




f - . 


1^4 




_ _, 
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The assumption that a single job title actually means a single job opening 
is explored in the job user study (see Chapter 5)» According to those findings, 
a single job represents 1.1 hires, but it is not possible to make assumptions ' 
about 'how. mah-y jobs are represented by plural or unknovm listings. The i'olluwing 
considerations'^scourage any att^pmpt to estimate the number of jobs from the 
want ads: 

(1) . In the process of identifying employers for the user survey, ads 

• •■ * * ♦ * 

were taken from four ^editions 0.% each newspa,per. It was found that 

• ' ■ • ' *»• . 

in San Francisco, 288 i-dentified employers had placed a total of 
527 ads , In the four newspappr^, calling for a total of 632 job titles. 
Among these employer ads were innumerable ads that were exactly alike.. 
There is no way of ascertaining from the paper whether these multiple 

■listings from an employer represent a new job, a continuation of 

*N ■ 

* ■ ^. ■ - 

an ad for the same job, a rewording of an ad for the same or differ-^ 

ent job in the same or a different edition of the paper. Likewise, 

in Salt Lake City in four consecutive newspaper editions, 332 em- 

. ' piloyers were identified who" placed a total of 536 ads, listing 6A3' 

job titles. The situation contributes to ambiguity. 

(2) It is a fair assumption that duplications of ads also appear among 
unidentified employers,, who list only by, telephone nimiber, box num-- 
her, adidress, or a combination. Such dupllcatfons would be next to 

V imposisible to identify as such. 

• (3) The employment agencieft have asserted that it is a coipmon practice 

for many agencies to advertise the same job simultaneously. 

(4) * Jt is not uncommon for the eraploymt'nt agunc:j.es and the employer to 

t 

. advertise the same job simultaneously. 
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(5) Responses In the user study and observations of the coders point to 
'the fact that there are employers who run their ad on a continuous 
basis, and It Is not possible to relate the ad to a specific job 
opening* 

In summary i It Is ORC's conclusion that the want-ad pages represent an un- 
reliable source of Information aboufthe number of jobs represented by want ads. 
It was therefore determined -that the five-year overview would not engage In 
gathering this Invalid data. 

Wage Information 

The content study atterapted to ascertain the degree to which want ads pro- 
vided either the job seeker or the researcher with information about^ the wages 
offered for the job. Coders were asked to distinguish b<:tween the following 
listings: 

Precise ~ single figure or range given, not depending on experience 
Upper figure only — state or implied; e.g., "we will pay up to $1,000 per 
month'' 

S'tartlng figure only — e.g., $400+ 
Range with depending upon -experience 
No wage, quoted ,ln any form 

Earnings were coded in relation to the above whether the time unit v;as 
hourly, weekly, monthly or annually. Tables k -16 and 4-17 present the finding^ 
by city, by year and by type of advertiser. 
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TABLE 4-16 

Wage Infomiatton - San Francisco 
(Number and Percentage Distribution), 







Precise 


Upper 


Starting 


■ Others 


None 


Total 


SF 1968 




950 


492 


118 


12 


858 


2,430 


SF 1972 

r 




754 


561 


119 


1 


942 


2,377 


Total ^ 




1,704 


1,053 


237 


.13 


1,800 


4,807 


Percent of 


Total 


35.5 


21.9 


4.9 


0.3- 


37.4 


100% 


Agencies Only 




1,528 


1,025 


189 


10 


300 


3,052 


Percent of 


Total 


50.0 


33.6 


6.2 


^ 0*3 


9.8 


l'>0% 


Emp. & Bord; 




176 


28 


48 


3 


1,500 


1.755 


Percent of 


Total 


10.0 


1.6 


2.7 


0.2 


' 85.5 


100% 








TABLE 


4-17 


» 










Wage Information - Salt Lake City 
(Number and Percentage Disfribution) 












Precise 


Upper 


Starting 


Others 


None 


Total 


SLC 1968 . 




116 


5 


20 


1 


447 


589 


SLC 19/2 




227 


34 


67 


0 


662 


990 


Total 




343 


39 


87 


1 


1,109 


1,579. 


Percent of 


Total 


21.7 


2.5 


5.5 


.1 


-70.2 


100% 


Agenda? 




218 


26 


50 




139 


433 


Percent of 


Total 


50.4 


6.0 


11.5 




32.1 


100% . 


Emp. Bord. 




125 


13 


. 37 


1 


970 


1,146 


Percent of 


Total 


10.9 


3.1 


3.2 


.1 


84.7 


100% 
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' 4-23 
There is a remarkable similarity between the two cities in that wage in- 
formation comes primarily from employment agencies. Only to the degree that 
employment agency jobs are represented in the papers do- the cities vary. In 
both cities, only 14 percent of the employer-sponsored ads provide wage infor- 
matlon. 

The question arises whether the wages quoted by employment agencies can 
be regarded as true l^ndicators of the wag« rates being paid, since it is to the 
interests of the agency to quote or emphasize only the most attractive jobs. It 
is difficult to conclude that want ads offer a rich source of wage information. 

In Table A-18, the absence of 'wage information is analyzed by occupational 
groups and by advertiser, to determine if any of the occupations are more or 
less inclined to contain wage information by either type of advertiser. 

. The fact that employers persistently withhold wage information in all 
occupations in both cities is clearly evident from the chart. Among the major 
occupational groups with a high volume of representation in the ads, there is 
a slight tendfency to provide more information about earnings in the sales group. 
It is interesting that the San Francisco employment agencies provide wage infor- 
mation in a higher percentage of jpbs in all occupations than Salt Lake City . 
agencies do. . 

Type of Earnings 

In a preliminary scanning of the ads, it became evident that compensation 
for work and til her financial inducements are offered in a staggering variety of 
ways. An attempt was made to capture this type of iiiformation. Each ad wag 
coded for all thii iniormation it cot Aned about .a method of compensation. 
Assumptions were not made, but an ad was coded for implications, as well as ex- 
plicit statements. For example, though there might be no mention of commissions 
referenced to allowances, guarantees, draws or bonuses would cause a coder to 
code not only for that factor, but the "coipoission^' factor would also be coded 
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as- "implied," A single job title could be coded in more than one way. On the 
other hand, if an ad neither stated nor implied the type of earnings, it was 
coded negatively. For that reason, the findings relate only to. the number of 
times a particular statement was made rather than to the number of jobs. 

• The findings indicate that there are no significant changes in method of 
pay between 1968 and 1972 in both cities though there is some difference between 
cities which will be shown in Table 4-19. . 

TABLE 4-19 ^ " 



Type of Earnings, by City 
(Number and Percentage Distribution) 





^ban Francisco) 
4,246 Items = 100% 


, (Salt 
928 


Lake City) 
Items = 100% 




Number Percentage 
of Items of Total 


Number Percentage 
of Items of -Total 


Wages 


3,470 81.7% 


674 


72.6% 


Commissions 


261 6.2 


106 


11.4 


Al 1 o wan ce, Guarantee, 
Dr^^w, Bonus 


166 3.9 


35 


3.8 


Room and/or Board 


152 3.6 


51 


5.3 


Tips, profit-sharing, 

overtime, car, expenses, 
subsistence, allowance, 
"in kind," employee dis- 
count, daily cash pay, 
stock options, travel 
allowance , over-r ide , 
paid while in training, 
relocation paid, misc. ^ 


197 4.6 


62 


6.7 


TOTALS 


4,246 


928 





Includes worksheet tallies. 



f As was to be expected, the bulk of the commission type of compensation occur 

red in the sales occupations, and the room and board were in the service and 
managerial occupations, since both domestic and restaurant jobs often offer meals, 
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and apartment house managerial positions frequently offer room. It was surpris- 
ing to discover that connnigsion-type compensation were sprinkled through all 
occupations including the bluu-collar groups. Salt Lake appears- more inclined to 
pay on a commission basis than does San Francisco. 

Though the number of job titles carryiug this information cannot be deter- 
mined, it can be said that of the total 4,807 job titles in San Francisco, at 
least 561 did not have any reference to type of earnings. Of the 1,579 job titles 
in Salt Lake, at least 651 had no information on type of earnings^ 

Time 

An attempt was made to determine the extent to which jobs advertised in 
the want ads are other than full-time, permanent work. This included full-time 
(temporary), part-time (permanent), part..time (temporary), seasonal, niultiple 
alternatives, temporary employment agency, no Information given or asi^umable. 

.An agency ad with no listings were coded multiple alternatives. A 35-hour week 
was assumed to be full time. In the absence of conflicting evidence, a job was 

•assumed to be full time, permanent. There is no way to determine, whether the 
assumption is justified. Since both editions of the same paper were almost 
identical. Table 4-20 Vill describe the totals for each city, grouped only by 
full time, ' permanent and other* than full time^ permanent. 

' TABLE 4-20 

Time Couditiur.j, by City 



1 s 


Total Job 
Titles 


Full-time 
Permanent 


% of 
Total 


Other than 
FT/Permarient 


% of 
Total 


San Francisco 


4,807 


A, 356 


90.6% 


456 


9.4% 


Salt Lake City 


1,579 


. 1,288 


81.6% 


• 

291 


18.4% 
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It is difficult to understand why Salt Lake has comparatively twice the 
incidence of other than full-time jobs than San Francisco, There ate significantly 
more temporary employraent agencies in San Francisco than in Salt Lake which may 
account for the fact that employers with other than full-time jobs are more apt 
to advertise directly in the paper in Salt Laker The temporary employment agency 
ads seldom list specific jobs. 

There appears to be a high percentage of domestic part-time jobs in Salt 
Lake which may account for the difference between cities. In San Francisco, 
while almost all occupations are oVer 80 percent full time, medical professionals 
and keypunch fall below 80 percent full time. Only 52.? percent of sales soli- 
citation jobs are full time. 

. > 

Fringe Benefits 

Fringe benefits were defined as vacations, health and welfare, insurance, 
extra holiday«> aad all other benefits that have a monetary value. An ad was 
coded for whether it did or did not make a reference to fringe benefits rather 
than for the specific type of benefit .mentioned. (Table 4-21). 

Fringe. h^?nefit.s ax^. of increasing importance as an inducement in agency 
ads in both cities. J^inplo^er ads in San Francisco have shown, a marked decrease 
in advertising fringe benefits as an injlucement for recruiting help. Though the 
information is not available by year, 18.9 percent of the bordered ads in 5alt 
Lake City and 35,9 percent in San Francisco for both years make reiference to 
fringe benefits in thair ads. 
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TABLE 4-21 

Fringe Benefits 
By City, Year and Advertiser 
(Number and Percentage Distribution) 





Total of 


No. of Times 


Percentage 




Job Titles 


Mentioned 


of Total 


Qar\ Pr*£l 1 n cr» r« 1 QAA 
adll rLdliCXSCO LyOO 








Lrapioyer ana boraerea 


ol9 


176 


21.5%\ 


Agency 


1,611 


18 


1.1 


Total 


2,430 


194 


8.0 


San Francisco 








Ciuipxoyc^i. anu DOLacLSu 






i / . U 


Agency 




c/. 


1/ . / 


Total 


1,377 


213 


15.5 


Total San Francisco 


3,807 


426 


11.2 


Salt Lake 1968 








Employer and bordered 


449 ' 


63 


14.0 


Agency 


140 


2 


■ 1.4 


. Total 


589 


.65 


11.0 


Salt Lake 1972 








Employer and bordered 


697 


99 


14.2 


Agency 


293 


32 


10.9 


Total 


990 


131 


13.2 . 


Total Salt Lake 


. 1,579 


196 


12.4 > 


..TOTAL BOTH CITIES 


5,386 


"622 

1 


11.5 



Other Inducements or Information * ^ 

As described in the methodology s^ectinn, coders were a-sked to capture all 
other types of inducement information on '•'other" slips which were tallied and 
grouped by subject matter. There were 265 such slips emanating from the Salt Lake 
papers, and 658 from the. San Francisco papers. The following is a descriptiott 
of the type of information given by employers about their jobs: 
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Mobility: (Upward or sideways, ^.earn new skills, raises, 

advanp.ements, status job, etc.) 177 

Job Setting: (Specific location, surroundings, work In home, 

etc.) V. ' * 143 

Time: (Specific and refined information, shifts, hours, daysioff, 

^etc.) . 205 

* 

Job Duties: (Unusually not implied by occupational code) 106 

Djsscription of company; (Age, size, prominence, status, etc.)' 118 

Personal comforts: (Good futilities, new office, cafeteria, etCt) 42 

.,2 • C 

Verbiage: (Qoders temjed this "promises of glory") ^ 132 

TOTAL . - ' 923/ 

• Heretofore,' the content st^dy has concerned itself with the fac^^s involved 

in the description of the job being offered. The remaining data deals primarily 

ti 

with the qualifications- required for the job. 
Experience 

An attempt was made to segment and refine for description the manner in 
which experience requirements were presented in the want ads. Coders were asked 
to code each of the following factors separately, if possible. 

(1) Specific length of experience required or preferred. 

(2) Specific type of experience, required or preferred. Coders were in- 
structed to isolate "experience*' from the general job description; 
e.g., "experience in insurance /orms 

(3) Specific job knowledge or skill level required; e.g., "must type 60 
wpra." 

(4) Experience, general reference, either stated, preferred or implied; 
e.g., "letters of reference from former employers." 

(5) No experience required, either stated or implied. The presence of 
this factor would be coded v;iLh such comincnLs as 'Viil train'^ or with 
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job titles such as "management-trainee," unless the text indicated 
otherwise. 

Coders were instructed to code for the most precise information in the ad 
out of the group of experience factors, unless more than one code would serve to 
clarify,^ in which case morie than one factor waj coded for a single job title. 
Generally, only one — the most precise — code was selected* Nevertheless, since 
there are some exceptions to this single code rule. Table A-22 relates only to 
the number of times a particular statement was mAde rather than to the number of 
jobs that required various kinds of experience. An exception can be made for 
item 5 — no experience require3 — since that ad would have been coded only once 
and does accurately reflect the degree to which want ads are of vaJup to ne^-^ 
entrants on the labor market. Both editions are combined* 

TABLE A-22 

Experience by City 
' ^ (Number and Percentage Distribution) 





Total 
Freq. 


Length 
of Time 


Specific 
Type 


Specific 
Skill 


General 


Will 
Train 


San' Francisco 


2,147 


309 


686 


, 221 


513 


418 




100% 


14.4% 


31.9% 


10.3% ' 


23.9% 


19.5% 


Salt Lake City 


824 


87 


185 


93 


286 


173 




100% 


10.6% ■ 


22.4% 


11.3% 


34.7% 


21.0% 



In San Francisco, which has a total of A, 807 job titles, 418 trainee posi- 
tions represents Q.7 percent of all the job titles. Out of the total 1,579 job 
titles in Salt Lake, 173 or 11*0 percent can be considered positions available 
for new entrants on the labor market • However, the bulk of these jobs in both 
cities were sales jobs, thouj;l\ San Francisco recorded 136 clerical jobsS which 
were specifically available for inexperienced persons. . ; 
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In Salt Lake, experience factors ^appear heavily in the skilled blue-collar 
group of occupations^ as well as professional and clerical. In San Francisco, 
which has a comparatively small number of blue-collar jobs, experience require- 
ment appear heavily in professional and clerical Occupations, with particular 
emphasis on specific job knowledge in the clerical field. 

Age ■ "* " ; ' 

Coders were required to record age- factors, whether they were specifically 
stated, implied with words such as "yo^ng," "retired," "mature," or were speci- 
fically ^stated in reverse with comments such as "age no factor/' In all four 
editions, ^t of 5,666 job titles, age appeared ac a tactor in only 378 job titles. 

There were 34 reverse comments indicating no age restriction* 

•] ^ ' *■ ■ 

Mjethod of Pg'signating Sex ■> 

* 

The most dramatic change in the newspaper j between 1968 and 1972, ^^too^ place 
Ln the sexual designation of jobs. In September 1968, both newspapers list6d all 
jobs by column headings which designated m;5lp jobs, female jobs and both. By / 
/September 1972, the column headings were eiimitlated, Tl^e United States Supreme 
^Cou^t ruling of June 1973 which declared ccx decignation in heip-v/anted ads 
iljegal is another newer step in the evolving and changing role of women in the ^ r 
labor market. The consequences* of that ruling will, presumably, again alter the 
contents of help-want.ed ads. This study provides some insight into one point of 

• the process of charge. 

i' •» 

The coding system attempted to isolate and codify four methods by which 
^ ■< * 

sex requirements or preferences appear in a want ad, in addition to "none:" 

(1) Stated: The ad clearly asks for a man or a woman. 

t ■ . ' 

(.2) Column headings: This applied only to the 1968 edition. All jobs 

vere^coded bylthe Column heading under v/hicn the ad appeared, without 
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regard Lo the text, unless it was clearly in contradiction and 
obviously misplaced. 
C3) Implied io job title: This code was applied to' ads with titles ^ 
such as "salesman," "girl Friday," "waitress," "counterman," unless 
the text specifically contradicted J;he sex implied.by the title. 
(4^ Implied in text: This code was applied to ads containing such comments 
I As: "must be attractive," "you can get done in time to serve your 

husband's dinner," "will be required to make coffee to keep the men , 

happy." Coders agree that c^^d vertisements for topless daricers implied 

■ ' " ' f 

a job for a specific sex. 
Coders were carefully trained. to refrain from assuming the sex requirements of 
a job based on the traditional male-femaie roles in woric. . . 

Because the policy change removing column heads affected both papers, 
greater insight is gained by arraying the data for both cities, together, 1968 
and then contrasting the effect of the changed policy in 1972 (Table A-23). 



^ TABLE ^-23 

Sex*^ Designation by Year * , 
(Number and Percentage of Distribution) 







Col. 


Implied 


Implied 


Np "Sex 






Stated 


Head 


Title 


Text 


Defined 


Totals 








f 




V 




San Francisco, 1968 


12 


2,351 


2 




65 


2,430 


Percentage of total. 


■ 0.5 


96.7 


0.1 


0. 


2.7 


100% 

t 


Salt Lake, 1968 


13 


489 


5 


• 


82 


' 58':/ 


Percentage of total 


2.2 


83.0 


0.9 , 




13.9 


100% 


San Frartcisco, 1972 


170 


28^ 


]45 


21 


2,013 


2,377 


Percentage of "total 


7.1 


1.2 


6.1 


0,9 


84.7 


100% 


Salt Lake, 19)2 


196 


0 


117 


18 


659 


990 


Percentage of total 


19.8 


0 


11.8 


1.8 ^ 


66.6 


100% 



Column headed "couples. ^ . 
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There is little doubt that the removal of headings changed the organization 
of jobs in the newspapers ao as to reduce the predesignation of women's and men's 
work. But the impressive shift to the ''no sex defined column" is somewhat de- 
ceptive, especially in Salt Lake and requires further discussion. Excluding the 
jobs under "couples,'' it is a fact that 14.1 percent in San Francisco and 33.3 
percent a third — of the jobs in the Salt I^ake Tribune were in one or another 
way, sex designated in 1972._ In Salt Lake, the problem is further compounded by 
the policy of the paper. Formerly, a heading, with a number and title such as 
"help wanted — male" designated a new group of jobs, all of which were for males. 
The so-called change in Salt Lake consisted merely of removing the sex word. The 
breaks,' the heading and the number, continued with precisely the same types of 
jobs under each heading. Jobs that were formerly headed by "female" and "male" 
are still grouped together. The removal of the word in no way altered the organi- 
r.ation of jobs or redistributed them in. the columns. In San Francisco, all the 
jobs are listed alpH^betically, by occupational title. 

. Though the San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner insists that it is in no way 
responsible for the enforcement of the law, it is interesting to conjecture about 
what effect the Supreme Court ruling will have on the arrangements and wording 
of v/ant ads* 

Sex — Content 

The major interest in examining the sex requirements of advertisers revolves 
around the occupational distribution. Generally, it appears that the two cities 
are dissimilar in regards to the total number of jobs designated for women com- 
pared to men. The jobs were coded by either sex, couples, "both or either" when 
the text or the column heading stated explicitly that the job was open to either 
sex. Table 4-24 compares the total Jobs in both cities by the sex designation. 

•4 

0 . 
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TABLE 4-24 

Sex Designation by City and Type of Advertiser 
(Number and percentage distribution) 

' 0 





Male 


Female 


Couple 


Both/Either 


None 


Total 


SF, both editions 


1,337 


1,201 


43 


148 


2,078 


4,807 


Percent 


27.8 


25.0 


0.9 


3.1 


43.2 


100 


SL, both editions 


265 


375 


12 


186 


743 


1,579 


Percent 

y 


16.8 


23.6 , 


0.7 


11.8 


47.1 


,100 


SF, employer and 
bordered only 


544 


350 


40 


80 . 


741 


1,755 


. Percent 


. 31.0 


19.9 


2.3 


4.6 ^ 


42«2 


100 


SL, employer and 
bordered only 


202 


350 


12 


176 


440 


1,180 


Percent 


17.1 


29.7 


1.0 


14.9 


.37.3 


100 
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' The greater percentage of the "both/either" category in the Salt Lake 
paper is attributable to the fact Lhat the paper contained a column in the 1968 
edition headed "male and female," which the San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 
did not have. 

It is interesting that the Salt Lake paper has a much lower percentage of 
jobs for men than for women, despit,e the fact that the incidence of blue-collar 
jobs in the Salt Lake paper is much higher than in San Francisco, When agency 
listings are removed, the difference becomes even sharper. The primary reason 
for this appears to lie in Table 4-2 "Distribution of Occupational Job Titles'; 
In two categories — professional and service. As we can see in the next set of 
tables, a large number of male designated jobs in San Francisco fall in the pro- - 
fessional, managerial and salesman group. In Salt Lake a much higher percentage 
of the service jobs are designated for women than in San Francisco. It would 
appear that the female job seeker in San Francisco, is less apt to find her job 
through the want ads, except she is willing to be placed by an employment agency 
In Salt Lake, the same would be true of men, except that the man in Salt Lake 
would not have the alternative of using an employment agency. 

In Tables 4-25 and 4-26./ those job titles, that have designated sex are 
arrayed numerically by the totals in both editions by city. They are contrasted 
by industry, by major occupational groups and by selected occupations. 
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TABLE 4-25 

Industrie^ - Sex Designations by Industry i 
and Oc-zupation^ by City 
(Numerical Distribution) 



San Francisco Salt Lake City 



Industry 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Mining 


1 


1 


c 0 . 


0 


Contract const. 


9 


1 




0 


Manuf ac t ur ing 


108 


13 


22 


o 
0 


Transportation 


17 


13 


2 


3 


Wholesale, trade . 


24 


15 ' 


5 


17 


Retail trade 


97 


' 76 


50 


92 


Finance, Insurance 
real estate 


88 


76 


13 


9 . 


Service 


104 


125 


28 


. Ill 


Government 


20 


5 


2 


3 


Major Occupational 
Groups 










Professional 


407 


65 


20 


16 


Mgrs/adm/dir 


166 


21 


11 


5 


Clerical 


177 


854 


11 


96 


Sales 


301 


65 


62 


52 


Service 


84 


81 


39 


178 


Blue collar, skilled 


102 


3 


57 


5 


Blue collar, other 


35 


9 


47 


5 
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TABLE 4-26 

t 

Selected Occupations 



Occupations 




S.F. 




S.L.C. 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Engineer 


92 


0 


8 


0 


Medical professional (includes RN's, LPN's, 
technicians, doctors, dentists and ass'ts) 


7 


• 

28 


0 


13 


Managers (includes managers of retail, food 
service, data process, office, directors 
administrators, buyers) 


125 


14 


7 


. Z,' 


urrice occupations (Includes clerk-typists, 
secretaries, stenos. Girl Friday, general 
office clerks) 


37 


507 


2 


54 


Telephone operators/receptionists 


1 


86 


0 


11 


Data processing professional & tech. (in- 
cludes programmers, systems analysts, 
computer operators) 


72 


10 


3 


1 


Data processing, clerical-keypunch operator 


4 


52 


0 


3 


Accounting professionals (accountants, auditors, 
comptrollers, controllers) 


125 


. 14 


7 


2 ; 


Bookkeeping, clerical occupations (Includes 
bookkeepers, NCR and other machine opera- 
tors, A/R and A/P clerks, accounting.-; 
clerks) 


18 


83 


1 


• 


Sales, solicitation (includes door-to-door, 

telephone solicitation, independent contract- 
: type sales) ^ 


13 


18 


1 


14 


Salesmen 


, 252 


15 


47 


8 


Domestic 


11 


11 


0 


46 


Restaurant occupations (includes cooks, chefs, 
waiters, waitresses, kitchen helpers) 


42 


32 


22 


75 


Machinists, mechanics 


40 


1 


17 


0 


Construction occupations and auto body 


40 


0 


37 


0 
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In almost every case, the subordinate, lower paid jobs advertised are pre- 
dominantly relegated to the women, with a singular preference for men in the 
higher level jobs. Whether one compares professional accountants to bookkeeping 
clerical occupations, or looks at the data processing professional jobs. and com-, 
pares them to the keypunch jobs, or compares the salesmen jobs to the sales 
solicitation figures in which women are sought— the jobs with less status, • 
less income and less, opportunity for advancement call mainly for women. Even in 
the medical profession where the figures appear to favor women sT.rongly, the de- 
mand for women emanates from the preponderance of registered and licensed practical 
nurse ads. . ' 

The recent U.S. Supreme Court ruling becomes more understandable in the 
light of a crUical objective appraisal of help wanted ads. 

Licenses Required 

Coders were provided with a list of occupations requiring a license and 
coded ads in relation to whether the required license or certification was stated, 
as in registered nurse or was an occupation on the list. The question of inter- 
est was: W[iat percent of the want ads function as sources of job opening infor- 
tnation for those occupations and professions that require a license or certification 

Out of a total of 4,807 job titles in San Francisco, 607 or 12.6 percent 
require license or certification. These are primarily in the engineering, 
medical and accounting occupations. In Salt Lake City, only 75 out of 1,579 job 
titles, or 4.7 p-^rcent require licenses. Whether this reflects a difference in 
the labor market, a difference in the type of employers whc use the help-wanted 
ads, or a difference in the use of alternative job matching mechanisms such as 
professional associations in Salt Lake canno^ be determined by this study. 

Ot her Requi rements " » . 

The ads were coded for every possible requirement for a job. In most cases, 

I-' ■ . 
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c 

the incidence where these requirements appeared were so slight as to warrant no 



more than a summarized numerical tabulation by 


City, ine only 


significance to 


the list is to fill out the full picture of the 


contents of the 


ads and to verify; 


that such information is generally not present 


(Table 4-27). 




TABLE 4-27 






Tally of Other Requirements by City 


• 




San Francisco 


Qnit- Tal/n P-5t-\y 

uaxL Ljatvc v>i.Ly 


Education requirements (specific degrees, 
general college and high, school) 




68 


Union requirement 


30 


40 


Car required 


46 


30 


Marital status required 


3 


1 


Bond required. 


12 


2 


Travel requirement 


55 


1 A 
xo 


Relocation required 


20 


3 


Personal characteristics required 

(language, military record, clothing, 
citizenship, physical fitness, "looks," 
no drinkers or smokers, etc.) 


111 


48 . 


Special requirements 

(own tools, own transportation, 
driving record, special aptitudes) 


32 


18 


Special means of applying for job 
. (resumes, rpferences, tests) 


46 


25 



COMPARISON OF AGENCY ADS TO EMPLOYER AJ)S 
The content study did offer the opportunity to examine separately the 
content of want-ads placed by private craployinent agencies only. Because^ of the 
third party broker role played by age-nclcs, it war. hypothesized that the motives 
and circumstances prompting an'agenc:y ad was different than when an employer 
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placed an ad directly and therefore, the characteristics of the job information 
would reflect thi^ difference. Some of the agency ad information has been 
interspersed throughout the content study. However, for purposes of synthesis 
and comparison. Table A-28 provides the data regarding agency job listings only, 
combining all four editions of both cities and comparing the information to com- 
parable data for employer ads. 

In nearly every factor, the employment agency job is a considerably differ- 
ent phenomena than the regular employer-sponsored job. The job listings are 
grossly deficient in most* information compared* to employer ads except in the 
area of wages where the reverse is true. With the exception of professional and 
managerial occupations where the incidence for employment agencies and employers 
is nearly the same, even the occupational distribution between the agency jobs 
is considerably different than employer ads. And though the difference is not 
great, agency listing for women is greater than for men and the reverse is the 
case with employer ads. 

Before completing the findings in the content study, it might be well to 
recall that the intent of 'the study was to determine what the ads did and did not 
contain. To synthesize the foregoing informatl,on, a table was prepared which 
could be termed the ''table of unknowns." The. factors that describe a job which 
could be considered significant for the job seeker and th6 labor market analyst 
are arranged in Table 4-29, by city, in terms of the degree to which the informa- 
tion is unavailable in the want ads. The highest percentage, therefore, repre- 
sents the smallest amount of information. 
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TABLE 4-28 

Comparison of Agency to Employers 
All Editions for Both Cities 
(Number and percentage distribution) 



Agencies Emplo yers 
Number P,erc:ent Number Percent 



Number of Titles 3,485 100% 2,901 100% 

% 

Location of Job * 



Known 


316 


9.1 


2,696 


92.9 


Unknown 


3,169 


90.9 


205 


7.1 


Occupations 




• 






Professional 


631 


18.1 


503 


17.3 


Managers/ adms/dir 


252 


7.2 


243 


8.4 


Clerical 


1,696 


48.7 


489 


16,9 


Sales 


328 


9.4 


529 


18.2 


Service 


138 


4.0 


581 


20.0 


Blue collar,- skilled 


73 


2.1 


300 


. 10.3 


Blue collar, other 


56 


1.6 


155 


5.4 


Agricultural 


2 - 








Unknown 


309 


8.9 


101 


3.5 


Industry ■ 










Identified industry 


479 


13.8 


1,994 


. 68.7 


Unidentified 


3,006 


86.2 


907 


31.3 


Wage Information 










Wage information given 


■ 3,046 


87.4 


431 


14.9 


No wage information 


, , 439 


12.6 


2,470 


85.1 



I 
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TABLE 4-28 (cont.) 



Agenci es Employers 

Number ^Percent Number Percent 



Type of Earnings '■ ' • 

Wages 3,096 88.8 1,049 36.2 

All other forms indicated 251 7.2 766 26.4 

No indication 138 4.0 1,086 37.4 

Iden t ity of Employers 

Identified 0 0 719 24.8 

Unidentified 3,485 100 2,182 . 75.2 

Time 

Full time/permanent 3,166 90.8 2,478 85.4 

Other than ft/p 319 9.2 423 14.6 
Sex 

Male 854 24.6 746 • 25.7 

Female 911 26.1 663 22.9 

• Couple or both 78 2.2 311 10.7 

Unknown 1,642 47.1 1,181 40.7 

Number of Jobs 

Single - 2,657^ 76.2 1,925 66.4 

Multiple/unknovm 828 23.8 976 33.6 
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Chapter 5 
THE FIVE-YEAR OVERVIEW 

The most extensive effort in this ^tudy to gather data regarding the volume 
of want ads and their industrial and occupational composition was the overview. 
Each newspaper was scrutinized quarterly over the period 1968 to 1972. The 
months from which editions were selected were March, June, September, and 
December. 

The unit of measurement was a job title. In other words, if the ad listed 
a single job title; e.g., clerk-typist, it was given a value Of 1. On the other 

c 

hand, if it sought three different types of applicants; e. g. , clerk-typists,^ 
stenographers, and bookkeepers — whether the singular or plural was used made 
no difference — it was given a value of 3. 

The data so gathered will be treated in two different v/ays . First, an 
attempt will be made to convey a picture of the want-ad section during the above 
period of time. Then an effort will be made to interpret that picture in the 
light of known labor market variables. Ea^h paper will be scrutinized separately. 

THE SAN FR/iNCISCO CHRONICLE-EXAMINER 
■ The San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner groups its ads 'under five labels: 
(1) house help wanted, (2) help wanted, (3) couples wanted, (4) temporary help 
wanted, and (j) agCiicics. The jobs listed under the last two labels — temporar]^ 

5-1 
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help wanted and agencies — were excluded from the overview effort • Both in 
f^ct were placed by agencies. Also excluded were those adso. under the included 
labels that were placed by employment agencies, or were not for jobs (e.g., a 
misplaced ad or one advertising the, want-ad section itself). 

The chief ^reason for excluding ads by employment agencies was the low 
expectation that they would accurately reflect employment agency activity or that 
much additional information could be learned about them from the agencies. 

Though the law requires that an agency have at least one job opening for 
every job title that it advertises, it may in fact have many more. Furthermore, ' 
it almost always has openings which it does not advertise at all. It is in the 
nature of the matter than an agency advertises itself rather than its job open- 
ings. It may be hypothesized that it includes jqb titles to increase the 
attractiveness of the ad to job seekers. It may be, further hypothesized that 
several considerations go into the selection of job titles that actually appear 
in the ad : ' . . 

(1) \ Those titles will be selected that are expected to be 4nost effective i 

in selling the^agency. < 

(2) Titles will be chosen to give job seekers an idea of the 'occupational 
area in which the agency specializes. 

(3) To minimize the cost of changing the ad frequently, those titles ' 
will be selected in jvhich the agency always has. opehings. ^ 

(4) Finally, occupations may be incliwled for which -the agency is most . 
pressed to find applicants. 

The foregoing considerations are, of course, not mutually exclusive, nor necessarily 
competitive. Furthermore, the last two of them are more reflective than the first 
two of the agency's actual activity. * Yet, taken as a whole, they lead Inevitably 
to the conclusion that the ad will not reflect ihe nurabor of job openinss or 
range of job titles currently on order with the agency, 

>• no . 
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The exp^ectation that the agencies would not make any information avai^'able 
over and above what appeared in the ads was confirmed during the course of ' the ^ 
study by a group discussion with the leading employment agencies in San Francisco. 
The agencies were all unwilling to reveal whether any particular ad resultjed in 
a placement, or anything about their placement activity, 

The total value of the included ads (valued as described above) for the 
c^five-year period was $14,004. " ^ ' . 

Profile , ' . . . ' 

\ 

The profile or picture of the included ads (which hereafter will be re- 
ferred to simply as the' want-ad section) w^l ,be presented in terms of five 
varia])les: (1) year of ad, (2) source of ad, (3) location of job, (4) occupation 
of job, and (5) industry of job. . 

Source and Year of Ad ' r ^ 

Advertisements were distinguished according to whether they were placed 

'■ ' ' ' • <■ 

hy employers ^o were recruiting directly or by advertising agencies (not employ-* 
roent agencies) acting in behalf of the' erployei^s. As might be expected, the 
overwhelming percentage of the job titles appeared in ads placed directly by 
employers (Table 5-1) . . . ^ 
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TABLE 5-1 

Number of Job Titles by Source of Ad and by Year 
San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 



Source 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total 


Employer , 


2,715 


3,195 


•2,451 


2,316 


2,995 


13,672 


Advertising agency 


141 


97 . 


0 


21 


73 


332 


TOTALS 


2,856 


3,292 


° 2,451 


•^,337 


3,068 


14,004 

> 


Percentage Employer 


, 95.1% 


. 97.1% 


100.0% 


99.1% 


97.6% 


97.6% 



Location of the Job 

Advertisements were classified accorjinfi to whethe r the y were lorAtPd 
within the city of San Francisco, outside, the city but within standard metro- 
politan statistical area (SMSA) or outside the SMSA. The results' are presented 
In Table 5-2 by year. It was not possible to tell the location of the job in 
1,04 A, or 7 percent of the cases. 

■ 0 ■ . 
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TABLE 5-2 

Number of Job Titles by Year and Location of Job 
San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 





Citv of San 
Francisco 


SMSA Out- 
side San 
Francisco . 


Outside 
SMSA 


Unknown 


Total 


Percentage 
of Known 
in City 
plus SMSA 


1968 


1,542 


680 


435 ' 


199 


2,856 


83.6% 


1969 


1,776 


882 


432 


202 


3,292 


86.0 


1970 


1,347 


634 . 


291 


179 


2,451 


87.2 


1971. 
1972 

TOTALS 


1,169 

1,423 

7,257 


641 
802 
3,639 


323 
583 
2,064 


204 
260 
1,044 


2,337 
3,06? 
14,004 


84.9 
79.2 


Percentage of 

total in ea 
— location 


51.8 


26.0 


14.7 


7.5 


100.0 


77.8 


Percentage of 
knovm in ea 
location 


* ■ 

56.0%, . 


28.1% 


15.9% 




100.0% 


•84.1% 


It will 


be noted that 


the percentage 


of job 


titles located in the city of 



J. ■ ') ■ 

San Francisco comprised 51.8 to 59.3 percent of the total, depending upon whether 
none or all of unknowns are' assumed to be in the city. The fact that the per- 
centage is not higher is indicative of the fact that the San Francisco Chronicle- 
Examiner is more than merely a local paper. It is a metropolitan one. 

It may also be of interest to note that the percentage of job titles from 
outside the city tended to increase as the labor market within the SMSA tightened, 
indicating the tendency for employers to widen their recruiting as workers became 
harder to find. The celevant time series are presented in Table 5-3. 
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O ccupation of the Job 

The advertisements were also classified according to tae occupa*:ion of 
the job. The results are presented iii Table 5-4 by location of the job. Loca- 
tion is stressed throughout this section of this report because of the purpose 
of the study, to discover how well the want-ad section of the newspaper reflects 
the local labop market. In the case of the San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner. ,, 
that would be best tested within the city of San Francisco, because there are. 
other newspapers to serve local labor markets outside the city. 

Nevertheless', because much of- the labor market data against which the 
ads will ,be compared are available for the SMSA only, the want-ad data for the 
SMSA is included in Table 5-4. It might be noted that 'the iSan Francisco Chronicle- 
Examiner easily has the best claim of all of fhe newspapers of being^representatl/ve . 
of the SMSA. It is the most metropolitan of the newspapers. The table is re-^ 
stricted to these L2, 960, job titles whose location was able to be determined. 

In Table 5-5, the occupational distribution of employment within the city 
of San Francisco according to the 1970 census i^ compared with the occupational 
distributions of job titles in the city and within the SMSA as they appeared in 
the want ads. The distribution for the city is that of all issues of the. paper 
during the survey period. That for the SMSA consists of the 1970 issues only. 
Even though the census distribution is not conceptually comparable to the recent 
ad distributions — the former is of filled jobs, the latter of job openings — 
they are remarkable close numerically, with two exceptions. Sales workers are 
much overrepresented in the want ads and operatives and laborers are much 
underrepresented. 
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TABLET 5-4 ' 

Number of Job. Titles by Occupation and by Location 
San Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 



Location 



Occupation Group 



City of 
S.F. 



Professional tech. and 1,114 
kindred workers 

Managers and adminis- 558 
trators except farm 

Sales Workers .1|442 

Clerical and kindred 2,344 
workers 



SMS A, hut 
Outside 
City 



Total 



Percent of Percent 
Distribution Distribution 
within City of Total 



343 

351 

1,128 
392 



1,987 

909 

2,570 
2,736 



15. 8J 

7.7 

li.9 
32.3 



18.3% 

8.3 

23.6 
25.1 



Craftsmen, foremen, and 337 
kindred workers 

Operatives and labors 228 
(except farm) ' 

Service workers, includ. 976 
domestics 



316 
94 
410 



653 



322 



1,386 



4.6 



3.1 



13.5 



6.0 
3.0 
12.7 ■• 



Agricultural workers 

Unable to identify 
occupation 

TOTALS 

Located outside SMSA 
TOTAL 



9 

219 



7,257 



20 



85 



29 



304 



3,639 10,896 

2,964 
12.960 



0.1 



3.0 



100.0% 



0.2 
2.8 

100.0% 
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TABLE '5-5 






Occupational Di,s tribution in the City of San Francisco: 
Want Ads Compared with 197.0 Census 

:■ ' . _ 

; 








% Distributions 






Occupational Group 


All Papers 1970 Papers 1970 Census , 
San Francisco^ Only SMSA^ .San Francis coC 




Professional, technical and 
kindred workers 


16.3% . 20.0% 


17.8% 




Managers and administrators 
except farm 


7.9 7.3 


6.5 




Sales workers 


20.5- 22.2 


7.2 




Clerical and., kindred workers 


33.3 29.0 


29,4 




"•"Xfatcsmert,- fOT'Cffiatr,. and — 
kindred workers 


A. 8 6.3 


' 8.6 




Operatives and laborers 
(except farm) 


3.2 2.9 


14.1 




Service Workers , including 
domestics 


13.9 12.0 


16.1 ' 


- 


Agricultural workers 


0.1 0.3 


0.3 • 




TOTALS 


100.0% 100,0% 


100-0% 




^Exclusive of the 219 job titles whose occupation could not bie 
See Table 5-4, . \ 


identified. 




^Exclusive of 73 job 


titles whose occupations could not be identified. 


1 


Exclusive of 5,048 


self- employed managers and av.ministrators • 

/ 
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» 

Industry of Job 

The advertisements were also classified according to the industry of the 
job. The results are presented in Table 5-6 by location. 



/ TABLE 5-6 ^ 

Number of Job Titles by Industry and ^by Location 
Sari Francisco Chronicle-Examiner 



Industry 


City of San 
Francisco 


SMSA, but 
Outside City 


TOTAL 


Percent 
Dit.tribution 
Within City 


Percent 
Distribution 
of Total 


Mining 


3 


t 


3 




— M 


Contract construction 26 


29 


55 


0.4% 


0.5% 


Manufacturing 


414 


424 


838 


5.7 


7.7 


Transportation, com- 
munications and 
utilities 


194 


153 


347 


, 2.7 


3.2 


Wholesale trade 


141 


82 


223 


1.9 

/ 


2.1 


Retail trade 


d54 


'♦UO 


1 9 Af» 


11 fi 


11 6 


F.I.R.E. 


1,113 


340 


1,453 


15.4 


13.3 


Services 


2,093 


835 


2,928 


^8.9 


26.9 


•Government 


101 


126 


227 


1.4 


2,1 


Other 


40 


6 


46 


0.5 


0.4 


Unable to Identify 


2,270 


1,232 


3,502 


31.3 


32.2 


Totals 


7,249 


3,633 


10,882 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Job titles not counted 1 
by computer 


2 


3 






Located outside SMSA 






2,064 






TOTAL 


7,350 


3,635 


12,949 
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P may be that the most .significant conclusion to be drawn from Table 5-6 
is that nearly a third of the job titles couH not be identified by industry. 
Nevertheless, in Table 5-7, the industrial distribution* of employment within 
the city of San Francisco for .1972 is compared with the industrial distribution 
of job titles in the city that could be identified in^the ads. Two distributions 
.for the want ads are used, that for all issues during the purvey period and that 
for the 1972 issues only. ' 

The distributions are noL, of course, conceptually comparable. The want- 
ad distribution's are of job openings.; the labor market distribution is of employ- 
ment • Differences between either of the want-ad distributions on the one hand 
and the labor market distribution on the other could be accounted for by differ- 
ences b.e L w eeTrilTSirslTlre s^r"^s u 

employment. Yet, the large undcrrepresentat ion in the ads of contract construe-' 
tion "and large overreprescntation of services, finance, insurance, and real 
estate would sciera to require additional explanations. it seems likely that 
employers in the services and F.I.R.E. are more prone than the average to recruit 
through the want ads and that government and construction employers are lesp 
prone, 

THE SAT.T lAKE TRIBUNE 

The Salt Lake Trib une was described in exactly the same fashion as the 
San- Francisco Chron icle -Ex am iner . The comparable topics and tables are discussed 
.below. \ 

Source and Year, of Ad , 

The reliance by employers on advertising agencies for th"*ir want^-ad re- 
cruitment .shows tlie same incidence and pattern in 'Jalt Lake City as in San 

!'*r;incisc.) (lahlo S-S) . V;hy this inci-.ienvj is so U»w in boLh citic-; dur^Jn;.', the 

\ 

years 1969-71 is not explained. 
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TABLE 5-7 

Industrial Distribution in the City of San Francisco 
Want Ads Compared to Labor Market 



% Distributions . 



Industry ' 



All Papers 
San Francisco^ 



1972 Labor 
1972 Papers '' Market Distribution 
Only SMSA^ San Francisco^ 



Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing ^ 

Transportation, commun- 
ications, and utilities 

Whol os alo tra de '■ 



0.1% 

0.5 

8.4 

3.9 



Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, 
and i;eal estate 

Services ./'^ 

Government 

TOTALS 



17.3 

22.5 
42.4 
2.0 
100.0% 



0.1% 
0.8 
11.6 

2.3 



— ^3-.-5- 
16.3 

22.5 
39.7 
3.2 
100.0% 



0.0% 
4.8 
'14.9 

10.3 



15.1 

3.1 
18.2 
22.1 
100.0% 



Si 

Exclusive of 2,31J. in other jobs, unable to identify, or not counted by the 
computer. See Table 5-6. 

^Exclusive of 780 in other jobs or unable to identify. 

^Average employment. The source is the California State- Department of Human 
Resources Dev.elopment. 
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TABLE 5-8 



Number of Job. Titles by Source of Ad and by Year 

Salt Lake Tribune 



Source 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total 


Employer 


' 1,221 . 


1,330 


. 1,105 


1,138 


1,822 


6,616 


•Advertising agency 


51 


0 


1 


1 


9 


62 


TOTALS 


*1,272 


1,330 


"1,106 


' 1,139 


1,831 


6,678 


% Employer 


96.0% 


100.0 . 


100.0 


100.0 


99.5 


99.1 



Location of the Job . 

There was a much greater tend ency^.£ or the. 4o b s cont aitt ^ In th e^ -Ir-lb4ane ;:4:o- 



be located in the city of the paper (Salt Lake City) than- was true for the Examiner 
and Chronicle ,, probably because Salt Lake City's population is larger relative to 
the SMSA than in San Francisco's. (Table 5'-9) 
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TABLE 5-9 



Number of J^u, Titles by Year and Location of Job 

Salt Lake Tribune 



Location 



Year 


Salt Lake 


SMS A 
Outside 


Outside 




i. U L dX 


% of Known 
to City 

Pine QMf?A 


> 1968 


75.1 

•J 


277 


179 


65 


1,.272 


85. 2% 


1969 


909 


232 


127 


62 


1,330 


90.0 

I 


1970 


777 


185 


102 


43 


1,107 


90.4 


1971 


730 


262 


91 


56 


1,139 


91.6 


f 1972 


1,097 


467 


149 


118 


1,831 


91.3 


TOTALS 


4,264 


1,423 


642 


344 


6,679 


89.8% 


% of total in 
each column 


63.9 


21.2 


9.7 


5.2 


100.0 




% of known in 
each column 


67.3 


;.2.5 


10.2 




100.0 


89.8% 



Occupatipn of the Job 

As in San Francisco, the job titles were classified in Salt Lake City by 

occupation. (See Table 5-10). It will be noted that the distribution was qpite 
different from that in San Fran'-isco, reflecting probably the differences in the 
labor market. In fact, the only similarity was in the • percentage of ads ^or sales 
workers . 
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TABLE:, 5-10 


•* 




0 

c , 


% 

.» 


Number of Jpb Titles 
■ ' ' Salt 


by Occupation 
Lake Tribune 


and by T,ocation 


. . J 

y 


• ; 


Occupation Group 


Salt Lake 
City 


SMSA, but ^ 
Outside 
City 


1 ot ai 


Percent 
Distribution 
within city 


Percent 
Distribution 
of Total. 




Professional, technical 
and kindred workers 


391 


93 


484 


^ 9.2% 


8.5% 




Managers and admin, 
except farm 


183 


68 


251 


• 4.3 


4.4 




Sales workers 


1,020 


359 


1,379 


23.9 


24.3 




Clerical and 

kindred workers 


_613 . 


100 

< 


713 


14.4 


12.5 




Craftsmen, foremen ancj 
Kinareu worKers 


493 

*T 7 J 


211 


704 


\ 11.6 


12.4 




Operatives and laborers 
(except farm) - 


241 


ij 

75 


31d 


R A J 
J . D ' 


5.6 




Service workers 

Including domestics 


1,1C7 


431 


1,538 


26.0 


27.0 




Agricultural Workers 


23 


10 


33 


0.5 


0.6 




Unable to identify 
occupation 


lc-3 


7o 


269 


4.5 


4.7 




TOTALS 


4,264 


1 y ^ Z J 


5,687 


100.0% 


100.0% 




Located outside SMSA 






648 








TOTAL 






6,335 
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Unl;Lke San Francisco, the occupational distribution in the Salt Lake 
Tribune does not much resemble the distribution in Salt Lake County (Table 5-11). 
On Llie other hand, it does' resemble -San Francisco in that sales workers are mjuch 
overrepresented in the. ads, and operators and laborers are much underrated; , 
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TABLE 5-11 

Occupational Distribution in Salt Lake County 
Want AlIs Compared with 1970 Census 



5-17 







% Distributions 


0 


All Papers 


1970 Papers ^ , ' 




Salt Lake 


only 1970 Census 


Occupational Grt^up 


City^ 


SMSa}' „ Salt Lake County'^ 



Professional, technical and 
kindred workers 

Managers and administrators, 
except farm 

Sales workers 

C3rey4r ca l a nd k indretd-^ei?feeg-5-- 



Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 

Operatives and laborers 
(except farm) 

Ser^vice workers 

Including ^ domestics 

Agricultural v/orkers 

TOTALS 



9,6% 

4.5 ' 
'25.1 

..^5; iw. 
12:1 

27.2 
0.5 
100.0%' 



10.3% 

4.9 

25.0. 



11.0 

.5.1 

2*7.1 
6.7 

100.0% 



17.4% 

8.3 
8.7 



14.5 
17. 5 

12.8 
0.7 

100.0% 



^Exclusive of the 193 job ti.t.lps whose 0;CCifpation could not be identified. 

^Exclusive of 55 job titles whose occupation cotild not .be ld§;ntified. ' 
^Exclusive of 2,718 self employed managers and administrators. - 
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9 

Industry of Jo b , * ' 

As in San Francisco, a sizable portion (approximately a quarter) of *the , 
job titles could not be identified by industry (Table 5-12). In the table, the 
industry distribution of the want ads is compared with the labor market d^stri- 
bution in Salt Lake County.* As in San Francisco, there ate dit-f erences , and 
again, services andF.I.R.E. are much overrepresented in the ads/ 
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•■ . - ^ / 

TABLE 5-12 / 

/ 

Number of Job Titles by Industry and by Location ■ 

Salt Lake Tribune / 

■ / 

• ' : / 






Locatiort 




Percent/ 


Percent 




Salt Lake 

T n r1 1 1 Q t" TV P 1 f" V 


SMS A, but 


. Total 


Distribut/ion 
within C^ty 


Distribution' 
.of Total 




Mining 3 


4 


7 


O.l/o ' 

' / 


0.1% 




Contract construction 33 


23 


56 


1.0 




Manufacturing 344 


111 


455 


$. 1 


8.0 




Transportation, Communica- 
uxons ana uuiiiLies - 


• 14 


■ 88 


■ / 

/l.5 ■ 

/ ■ ° ■ 


1,6 






AS 


lj8 


/ 2.2 
1 23.2 


2.4 




Retail trade 989 


375 


1,364 . 


24.0 




Finance, insurance, 

and real estate 348 


74 


422 


j 

j 8.2 

/ 


7.4 




Services 1.079 


342 


1,421 


/' 

/ 25.4 


25.1 


e 


rio\yr* T^nnp n t" 1 HQ 


4 


193 j 


/ 

4.5 


3.4 




Other 16 


■ 5 


21 / 

/ 

1,510 / 


0.4 


0.4 




Unable to identify 1,090 


420 


25.6 


26. C 




TOTALS 4,258 


1,417 


5,675/ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


/ 


* 

•Job titles not cpunted 

by computer 6 


6 


/ 

12 




• 




Located outside SMS/\ 




64^8 








/ 

TOTAL 4,264 


1,473 


6,335 
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Chapter 6 
THE VOLUME STUDY . , 

Tlic^ purpose of the volume study was to determine whetb.er such gross 
measures of want ads as total number of inches and total number of ads can pro- 
vide an accurate Indication of the changes that take place in the labor market. 
Simply put, the question is: How well do want ads reflect the labor market? - 
. As an approach to answering this question and to determining the feasi- 
bility of using want ads as an economic indicator, ORG began by making a count 
of gross inches of ads and numbers of ads broken do\^ into three categories*: 
employer ads, bordered ads, and agency ads. This information, was then compared 
in several different forms to the unemployment rates in the newspaper .area, and 
a series of correlations were dra\>m between the data to determine whether any 
of the dirforent forni.s used .for the want-ad data were feasible indicators of 
the movements, of the labor market. . 

There are two factors whlcli call into serious question tlie validity of the 
Salt Lake data. First, during the time span ^covered by the survey, the Salt 
Lake Tribu ne altered its policies in such a way as to allow agencies to enter 
ads for single occupations. Within the limitations of the methods available 
to a study of this one's scope, it was not alv/ays possible to d i st inj^iui sh single 
job nv;enc'v ads f rop^ cnnlover ads, and one of the major c^ntcr'orixin^^ dolint\nti ons. 
broke du'/.ii. /vlhu, pcjt L ulariy in the early yeafs oi Lne survey, Liie Salt l^ake 
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Tribu ne does not always ''border*^ bordered ads, with the result that the olher 
major categorizing delineation was also blurred. The Salt Lake data are includi 
in the study, but these* two complicaLing factors should be considered in weighing 
the significance of the findings. 

COMPOSITTON OF WANT ADS BY ADV ERTISER 
For this analysis only, the want-ad space devoted to help-wanted acvc?r- 
tising has been counted: the nonwant ad space ccmtaiued in the help^wantud 
section of the paper has been excluded. This excluded space comprises a small 
and constant percentage of total help-wanted section in the San Francisco paper 
(12 percent), but a larger (21 percent) and widely fluctuating portion of the 
Salt Lhke City column inches. Included as nonwant-ad space is both column and 
section headings and advertising for schools. 

* 

Methodology 

Two measures of advertising were employed for this analysis: number of 
ads and column inches of advertising. The column inch measurement was identi- 
fied for three types of advertisers: (1) employers, (2) bordered ads, and (3) 
private agencies. In the count of number of ads, employers and bordered ads 
were . combined, since the latter comprised such a small number of all ads (less * 
than 400 out of 20,000 for five years in both cities). Also, these two measures 
have been combined to arrive at the ratio of column inches to ads or the average 
number of inches per ad. 

San Francisco and Salt Lake City have been treated separately, since the 
pattern of advertising is uifferent for each city. 

The procedure for counting inches of ads was to take the c^dition repre- 
senting the second. Sunday of each month of the study period and makinj/, a physical 
count n[ ihc col^r n ;i:cl"\s. Thlf; c v/nt i]ov.r f^-c;:. ropit-- •j^r i^»':t: 

were reduced from the true paper size. The reduction was ''correc t ud t)y lakin;; 
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the ratio of the true paper size to the copy size (1.3) and inflating our 
measures by that ratio. 

^^umber of ads was derived from the quarterly count of ads coded in the 
overview study, supplemented by a hand count of agency ads. In order to compare 
these quarterly figures to the monthly figures of the column inch count, the ad 
count was multiplied by a factor of 3 (the number of months per quarter). 

FincU n^s . 

In San Francisco, 58 editions were measured for column inches of advertis- 
ing (January through February 1968 was during the newspaper strike). Of the 
almost 84,000 inches counted, each type of advertiser accounted for a large 
proportion of advertising space: employers (37 percent), bordered (28 percent), 
and agencies (35 percent). However, annually, this composition varies by as much 
as 10 percent for each type of advertiser. Although each type of advertiser 
increased or decreased their ad space at the same times during the svvings in 
economic conditions .(the 1970-71 downturn and the subsequent upswing in 1972), 
each did so to a different degree. These differences can be seen clearly in 
Tables 6-1 and 6-2, which show the percentage ^composition by advertiser for each 
of the five years • 

Compared to bordered a,nd agency ad.s, employer advertising has gradually 
increased its portion of the want ad space during the five-year period. In fact, 
after a drop in 19.70 and 1971, employer ads in 1972 nearly regai ned the volume 
of advertising they h^d during the 1969 peak year, while the other two adver- 
tisers ended up well below their peak levels. 

I. 

'I*ne bordurud ads, which area national rocruitinji ads, dropped sharply 
in rul volu:i:t^ n\u\ (.locrea.sod from 31 percent to 22 pc^rn^nt o\ the ad spare between 
1969 :\uA 1070. Tn<" heavy use of such ads by aerospacc^ind related Industries, 



in national unemployment, was sharply curtailed during this period. Agencies,^ 
although reducing their ad space in 1970, did so to a lesser degree than either 
of the other advertisers. Consequently, their advertising rose from 35 percent 
to 41 percent of the total between' 1969 and 1970. In summary, it appears that 
bordered ad column inches is the most volatile during economic swings. However, 
the ads are more rcLlective of national employment conditions than of the local 
labor market. 
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^ ^ '^fST copy mimit 6-8 

In the San Francisco paper, the proportion of the number of employer ads 
(including the few bordered ads) varies from a high of 80 percent in 1968 and 
1972 to a low of . 70 percent during the 1970 downturn. This fluctuation indicates 
some sensitivity to employment conditions, but the number of agency ads seems to 
show none of this sensitivity over the five-year period, l^hile other advertisers 
reduced the number of ads placed between 1969 and 1970, agencies had slightly ' 
more ads. For some reason, the number of agencies dropped in 1971 and 1972 at 
the same time that employers were increasing their ads. One possible explanation ' 
is that the 1970 level was obtained by competition among agencies during unfavor- 
able labor market conditions and that the fewer ads in 1971-72 werq a reflection 
of the riBlaxing of this competition. There is no data, however, within the scope 
of this study to make such an explanation more than conjecture. 

The ratio of inches to ads (or average number of inches per ad) is much 
higher for agencies (2. 3) than for employers (1-. 3). Although there is some variation, 
the employers have had about the same average siz^a^c^for the five yearis (the 1968- 
69 peak probably reflects the influence of the large recrui):ing ads). Agencies, 
on the other hand, show a wide difference between their 1968-69 high average size 
ad and the 1971 low. The record for 1972 indicates* that the fewer number of 
agency ads are of rather large size. 

Salt Lake City advertising volume shows a large percentage of employer ads 
(almost 80 percent). However, changes in newspaper layout and advertising policy 
make comparisons over time impossible. As explained earlier, a '^bordered ad," 
one enclosed in its own border lines raLlier than the paper's column markings, was not 
always arraye.d in the earlier study years. Therefore, the increase of ad space 
in 1971 and 1972 is misleading.. Secondly, in September 1969, agencies were allowed 
to run single job ads Lhroughout the help-wanttid section rather than being con- 
fined to the '\\^v^ncv" ".cctinn. This may have had snnr effect o\\ Nu'ir rul space; 
exacLlywhat that effect is, is unknown. 

, I 176 
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If employer and bordered ads are combined, they show a fairly constant 
peVcentage of the SLC ad space (about 88 percent). However, this was reduced 
by ^ sharp rise in agency advertising in 1971 (to 19 percent of the total.) It - • 
is interesting to note that the 40 percent increase in agency advertising between 
1970 and 1971 coincides with the September 1971 change in newspaper policy re- 
garding agency ads. 

The effect of this policy change is demonstrated by the distribution of 
. number of. ads. between agencies and other advertisers. Through 1970, eraplj,yer 
and bordered did s . accounted for over 90 percent of all ads placed. After that/, 
they dropped to 76 percent in 1972. 

The ratio of ads to inches show employer and bordered ads being about the 
same average size (1.0 inch per ad) for the five years. Agency ad size reflects 
the change in policy with the drop from 1.5 inches in 1970 to less than 0.5 inch 
per ad iri 1972. 

'. CORRELATION ANALYSIS; A COMPARISON OF WANT-AD . ' ' ' ■ ■ 

\ MEASURES TO UNEMPLOYMENT . RAT-ES~ T V 

The discussion of want ad composition by advertiser suggested that varia- 
tions in the level and components of the., want ads in some ways reflected labor 
market cqnditions.\ While the preceding narrative provides mi indep-ende'nt picture 
of the changes in volume, of ■ want ads, the manner -in which the iluctuations occur 
in relation to the demand and supply of labor is of special interest: How well 
do the want' ads reflect the labor market? 

\ 

Metliodolog y ^ 
A casual reading of Chart 6-1 suggests: (1) that the level of unemployment I* 
and the number of help-wanted ads arc inversely related, -(2) that the timing of ■ 
the turning points of the two series are not the same'for peaks and troughs, and 
(3.) that :.eaHon,a f.'icLoirs aff ocLiug eac ii .s.^rics cire noL icL-nL ic.il. (J or exciinple 
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in December, both series are seasonally low rather than showing their usual 
inverse relationships.) Using this charts and the results of the composition 
study as a starting point, ORG analyzed the correlation between labor market 
conditions'«and the want ads. 

*** 

The best labor market measure with which to relate want-ad activity would • 
he job vacancies. Vacancies show the gap b^etween the demand for labor and those 
workers willing to accept the jobs being offered and one major* channel through 
which recruiting employers communicate their demand for labor is bhe want ads. i 
However, since job vacancy rates are produced only 'for the manufacturing itidug^^y, 

. / . * 0 

• V 

they are incomplete and, therefore, not., a , suitable ihddx of all industrial 'sec- 
tors of the labor market. This is especially true in the San Francisco SMSA, 
wh§:?e only 15 percent of employment is in manufacturing. * 
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Ab a proxy measure for job vacancies, the unemployment rate, a long- 
'^standi UK and well-per^^cted labor market measure was used* It is knowi that 
during; t iirus of high unrmpluyment , vacancy rates- ars lo\; and vice versa* The 
implication for want-ad advertising is that during periods of high unemployment 
(Low job vacancies), there would be les^^ need for employers to recruit. 

In this analysis, it is assumed that economic conditions affect both the 
rate of unemployment and the volume of want ads. Based on a graph of these 
v^ariables, it is also assumed that the computation of a simple correlation co- 
efficient for unemployment and various want ad volume measures will- show a 
negative correlation because of the inverse relationship of unemployment rates 
and want-ad volume. Finding out which measure of want-ad volume tends to move 
most closely with the unemployment rate is the purpose of this inquiry. 

Since the relationship between the turning point's of the different 
measures is not always the same, no attempt is being made to set up a prediction 
model for the labor market. Also, the best want-ad measure — the number of 
jobs advertised — cannot be accurately determined. It is realized since 
different seasonal i'acl^rs are affecting different variables, that extremely 
higli degrees of correlation are not expected. However, for comparing various 
want-ad measures, .it is assumed that each measure is similarly affected by 
want-ad seasonal i)atterns'. Comparisons between the degree of correlation ex- 
habited by want-ad variables is, within this framework, valid. 
The variab les 

(1) Un-employment rates Unemployment rates (not seasonally adjusted) 
for the San Francisco-Oakland SMSA were used as the indicator of 
local labor market conditions. 

c 

(2) 'Number of ads weekly For the week including the second Sunday 

of lii' r ^Liu the r:Mr;!'»''r of jdr. v;(/rt» ohL/i ! ci fron) tlv Snn lM-an(''""o 

'\ 

C h r on 1 c 1 e - ]• xa mine r > Thcr.c were for every month of the study period 
' ((^xciiidirig the newspaper* str ikn months of January and Febru<iry 19»'>8). 
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(3) Injil»es — all ads: The alternate measure of want-ad activity was 
the total column inches of advertising. This was obtained by 

.. measuring the ad sp.i e, monthly, for the second Sunday, of each month. 

(4) Numb(l-r of ada ~ employers: Thesu were obtained quarterly from the 
overview analysis and included bordered ads. . 

9 

(5) Number of ads ~ agencies: Same as above (quarterly). 

(6) Inches — bordered: Obtained by a monthly measure of ads^. 

(7) Inche.^ ~ agencies: Same as above. 
Tile findings are showrTiirTable 6-3. 



Findings 



TABLE 6-3 



C ORRELATION OF WAMT-AD VA RIA_BLES_WITH IJNE>tf LOYMENT RATEs' 
(Ranked .by Monthly Correlation Coefficients) 



Want-ad Variable 


Correlation 


Coefficients 


Monthly 




Quarterly 


Number of ads — weekly 


-0.625 V 




-0.5483 


Inches — bordered 


-0.5858 




-0.5554 


Inches — agencies 


-0.5681 




a ^ 

-0.5582 


Inches — all ads 


-0.3446 




-0.2415 


Number. of ads — employers, 


\ 


y 


-0.4456 


Number of ads — agencies 

n 

9 






-0.1352 



or complete correlation matrix, see Chart 6-III.. 
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The highest correlation on the monthly basis is the "number of ads ~ 
weekly.' (Unless noted otherwise, high correlation is negative; indicating the 
inverse relatiofiship. Perfect negative correlation would be -1.0000 and no 
correlation is 0.0000.) Close beliind this variable are "inches — bordered" and 
"inches — agencies."; « (See Charts 6-11, 6-lV, and 6-V for scatter diagrams of 
the .ibv.v'.i v.-,r •' 1 h'' 'I'M rt -r 1 y ,iinlv.;i . lii.' ,■ liir..- v.in'.iMc:; ;irc 

ranked in t.he revrrst" order; however, th(> diffe rence;; bctwtcm them .are small. 
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Tko -'niinibor ol'-ads — weekly" is; similar to the data used by the Conference 

Si 

Board in comi?uLiin^, Us wnnt-ad index. They have sho\^ that it bears a close 
rcvlationsb.i p to i hu urioiiiplcyiMcnt rate. 

"Inches bordered'* consists primarily of national advertisers and might not 
be expected to show such a high correlation. It is tied to the national economic, 
picture^ rather than being restricted to conditions in the local SMSA. However, 
- the similarity between changes in the nation^s and the SMSA's unemployment rates 
probably accounts for .tfiis high-ranking correlation coefficient* 

The "0,5681 coefficient for ''inches — agencies" was unexpected. If these 
agencies continue to advertise themselves (rather than jobs) duriog a iiuctuating 
labor market, then low correlation should resiilt. The results of this ana^ , j.s 
» indicate ..that' agencies do change their , advert ising policy to make adjustmi'nts 
for: market conditions. Some of the reasons for this may be: (1) that there are 
fewer jobs available for pi. cement, (2) that the number of apiJ^licants is hiyh ' 
due to increased unemployment, and (3) as a result of decreased placement acti- 
vities, their advertising outlays may be reduced. (See the discussion on the 
quarterly data for the behavior of "number of ads — agencies,") 

"Inches — all ads" has the lowest degree of correlation. The remaining 
component (af.ter bordered and agencies) of ad inches is employer ads, mostly 
local employers advertising directly. Apparently, the relatively smaller fluctua- 
ti(;ns of this component account for this lower correlation coefficient. 

On a quarterly basis, all the coefficients are somewhat lower. One explana- 
tion for this is that there are some differcrnt seasonal influences operating on 



^ T\\v. Conference Board bases itf; index en the monthly nur.l'er of ads per day, 
adjust»,'J for seasonal varialionsi. The^iist? of deseasonal i'?.ed data produces a 
clearer jricturc* of t ;\e cyclical trcmds in ihv business cycle. OU(!*s correlation 
analysis, rel iects alJ vat'iation:^ in labor m?fr^et condition ;, including; sc*asonal, 
cyclical and irregular ri.ovtments an(.!, .therefore, unad^ust^'d data is used. 

' - 186 
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.uneiuplopicnL raLea than there are for the want ad advertising variable. 
For .example, December typically is a month when both unemployment rates- and want 
ad volume are low. Since th^ influence of this month is greater in the quarterly 
data (1 out of k) than the ninthly (1 out of 12), it. may account for the reduced 
level of correlation. 

Of the two variables added on for the quarterly correlation, neither one has a 
hi^h-rankiug coefficient. "Number of ads — employers." indicates the relatively 
stable behavior of this component discussed earlier in regards to inches of ad- 
verti^ilng. . ' • ' 

While bo'h the number and inches of employer ads appear to move in the same 
direction, these two measures of agency ads do not. Inches of agency ads has the 
highest quarterly coefficient while the number of these ads indicates almost no cor- 
relation with unemi>loyment rates. From this, it seems that agencies are responding 
to economic couditious, but not in the same way that employers and bordered ads do. 
The latter two groi pt. tend to reduce both the number and size of their advertising, 
While agencies reduce only the ad size. No matter what the rate of unemployment, 
agencies must still remain couipecitive to stay in business.- They maijatain this com- 
petitivc ^situation by continuing to advertise themselves in smaller size ads.. 

Tl"^ behavior of agencies cm also be shown by looking at the correlation co- 
efficients between different want ad variables^ While "number of ads — - weekly" 

ana "numbur of uds — agencies" have a low correlation (+0./4U6''^) , the total number 
w ■ 

of ads ana inc iu s .of mcy .idt. are hif:hly correlation (+0.8073). 

In summary, Liie vojume study .shows th;-,t there is a high correlation between 
the overall nun.bcr of ads (mt asurfjd on a monthly basis) and tiic 'rate of unemploy- 
mcnl. Also, in all p.rcups but ei.j'loytr ads, there is fairly hi^'Ji correlation 
betw(^eii niirubcr of ad inches and the unerrployment rcites. These 'findings indicate 
that a volume study Is one form of examinini-; want, ads which miyht prove to be a 
rueful tp(^l In l.ihor rr.nrkot analysts, 

9 



Chapter 7 BEST COPY AVAiLABLE 

.THE USER' STUDY , 

The study of employer users of the want ads is divided into three sections. 
The feasibility section details what ORG did in order to develop the survey, an^* 

the problems it encountered. The second section describes the methodol^ogy . The 

I. 

third section deals with* the results. . ■ 

FEAgtRILITY 

Without any question^^ the user study presented ORG with the most serious 
problems of the entire want-ad project. It /was the most time consuming, the 
costliest, and the most- elusive phase of the effort, and the results are the 
least definitive. ORG considers that the problems encountered are an important 
contribution to the question of feasibility and will, therefore, discuss the 
process in some detail. 

Or igina l Dosij^n 

The deeign called for the following: A sample of 500 user employers in 
San Francisco and 300 in Salt Lake City to be surveyed through a mailed question-- 
naire. The plan would limit the sample to employers wlio advertise jobs within 
the two SMSAs in order to relat^e the results to local labor market information. 
Advertisers of domestic jobs were to be excluded because of the volatile nature 
of such jobs and because employers are s.ddum Idem if leu. Employment agencies 
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and national advertising; firms with headquarters outside the ^area were to be 
excluded. To avoid inundating an employer, only one ad would be used where, 
employers had multiple listings, 

' The sample would then be identified by SIC number and size of firm through 
the employment service records so that the characteristics of each employer 
would be known before the survey questionnaire, was mailed. 

Since the planning for the user study preceded the rounpletion of the con- 
tent and volume study, it was not yet known that the design described above 
eliminated approximately two-thirds of the want-ad pages, 

A preliminary scan hinted at the gravity of the problem involved in identi- 
fying employers for a mail survey* For one, ads in which employers could be 
considered identifiable for coding purposes were not necessarily adequate for 
mailing purposes. "Many**ads provided the full name of the employer, the telephone 
number and tity which would have caused the coding to ^be "identified" in the 

content study, but would not have provided a mailing address. Beyond this single 

f 

difficulty, the sheer physical prob^-enTot developing a mailing list from the 
mass of tiny items in a want ad appeared formidable. In an attempt to overcome 
these probleni^, and because it- was the hope tliat box number ads could be included 
in the survey, ORG suggested to the San Francisco Chronic le-Exam iner classified 
ad officials that the survey be a cooperative endeavor and that the users be 
identified through the paper's accounting records, where the names and addresses 
of all advertisers were available. The proposal was rejected. 

There appeared to be no alternative except to draw the sample from the 
printed ads themselveb. Thn project called "for tj|||^ user r.ample to be selected 
from ads a})pearing one month prior to the time of the survey. The December 10 
issue of the San Francisco Chron i.r 1 e-FlxMminer was selected as the fir.st paper 
to bo r. *lh»" p'.'i. '■••ij^t! i ;n' \\\\' survey to iw- ciMuluclt'd in .lanM'jry . l^novinj; 

189 
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that th« Salt Lake mailing would be at a later date, January 7 was selected as 
the first paper to be used there, • i 

The . December. v^lO fidition of the San Francisco Chronicle- Examiner was dup!li- ' 

* * 

cated and the process of identifying and cutting out those ads fdr jobs in the 
SMSA, in which the employing unit name and address was available, was begun. 
Each ad was then glued on a 3 x 5 file card. When the task was completed,- only 
slightly more than 100 cards were assembled and alphabetized. This was blatantly 
inadequate. The process was repeated for the December 17 edition, but b^ecause 
so many employers were the same, the total sample was not even doubled* It was 
clear that the, process would have to continue. Sipce the advertising manager of > 
the Chronicle-F.xaminer had stated that ad volume characteristically drops markedly 
during the holiday seasoi;i, cutting out. ads for. the next two editions would pro- - 
duce only a small number of new employers. '^Thus, the January 7 issue was the 
next edition from whiqh ads were cut. Tho^h the number of duplicated employers, 
was increasing in volume, the total number of new employers for the survey was 
still short of the desired 500. After the January^ lA paper had been completed, 
only about 350 different employers had been identified for the user sample. 

Arrangements wore made to take the completed cards to the Department of " 
Human Resources Development offices in Sacramento where ORC staff was assisted 
in obtaminj^ the SIC codes which were added to the cards. These were then taken 
to tlie regional HRD offices in San Francisco where ORC staff could obtain the 
sizes of the firms which were added to the cards, l^cn all of tlicse steps had 
been completed, each of which reduced the size of the sample, the coders added 
the occupational codc.s to the cards. . ^ ^ 

The San Francisco file box now contained the ioilowing: 
(1) 288 usable employer.^ for which nil information v;as avnilable on 
the car'* ThusL' v/ere tij»s i j-.n^J f»uiV(.'y nuiDln-rs* 
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(2) 72 employers lacking either SIC code, size. of firm, or both. 
^ (3) 239 duplicate employer cards (cards o'f ' employers who had already 

been identified in a previous ad). - ■ ^ 
The last item was startling. From iour newspapers out-^f a six-week per,iod, 
109 of the, ^288 identified employers advertised in two or more ads ecch. 

Though the mailing was undertaken for the 288 users, it was determined that 
/ / the sample was inadequate and effort «had to be expended to enlarge it.' Even . 

assuming a response rate of 60 percent, the entire user survey would amount to ' . 
only 172 advertisers. To enlarge it, the clerical staff v/as instructed to re- 
turn to the January 14 paper and cut out all ads providing the name of the employer 
•and the telephone number* only and telephone number only ads. These were placed 
on file cards. ORG set out to obtain all* the required information in the follow- 
ing ways': ' - ^ ' ^ . ' ' ^ 

(1) ^ AdB listing the phone number only were -^telephoned by ORC staff to 

* obtain addresses and name of tHe company. In the process, respon- 

dents were asked if they uogid consider responding to the question- 

if 

naire on the tf^lephone. A total of 69 responses were obtained in 
• this fashi9n. To those who provide4 addresses and were unwilling to 
respond on the telephone, quest ionnaires • were mailed after the 
additional information was gathered,. . • t 

(2) Ads listing the names of the 'companies and telephone numbers were 
checked against the telephone directory, ''Contac ts Inf lu cm t ial "^ 
and, as a last resort. • telephoned to obtain their addrefjoes.? 

^ 

"Contacts Influential" also provided iMv 51C codes and sizes of fir-nis.. 
, ~~- ' ' \ 

(3) Wlien an address only was listed, dr a tciepliune number which pould 

not be r'eiichcd, the reverse telephone Ulllfctory and street address - 
lisL^Ln'.; c.iiiL.) ined in (:onlji_.^t_;_lj\n u.':^. u the" 
' in format ion. ' // ' » 

^ ^ ! 191 
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(A) Cards thai wore complcLed lliro.a);li these iiiOtiuKls wc:ie .1 • 

[)artinei)l ol Human Res'ources l)ovt» loninent lor S U! cotic .pul -.i.-. ..^ 
linn, it Lhu iutormation was unavaiiabJe Irwin CoiiUci . li;: !-! r i .1. 
Those tniip loytTs who, desplLo all ettorL.s, co.uld iiol hi< 
by SIC or size 0/ firm, were mailed qucsL j onuai re.s thai ivM.iM* i 
two add i L iunal qutisLions: WhaL is.Lhe hizu of Lhe tin;:'; .-.d 11 i: 
the major activity .of the livnn? , • 

*!'!)»» s -.irch tor a saniple of user employers luid t inally endj.'sJ, ^h- lilr iu)/. 

♦ (' '.'I'd omployers in San Franc i sco- contained th*.- following;: 

( ) 263 obtained from ads in tovir new>;papeL"^M idcKt il i^l fdcl 

^ '^88 — identified ancr coded as a result oi' additiona] lestMr.h 
\ J ."^yS — the sample, universe 

/ * 

{'>) i\l>9 — ■ duplicate employer cards 

} lition, ail effort was majde to obtain responses from bo:, usr.i ; . , • i > . 
r • " 'i'he advert 1 sin^^ people at The Chroii Lc I i^-Kxamiiui' h.ni .H.-d li.;! 

■■ ^ ' ' '.'v v/i 1 1 i.ri;/, .I/O forward the questionnaires 10 t!v>>: h^ilciti ... 'i - 

1 :..!)0r iids were oIi[>ped t rom the January issue, and qu' . t is.i.iii^ 

d lo oath. However, the (-'lli'^i^i ijllj^i^pA^if^^ '^'^•r I'eturned al"^ i ^ i j/ 

6' ■ - - 

u Mvered, Tbe ' reason ' ^ iven tlie paper for {.\\ii> a» t ion ■■/ » 
« que^'t ioima i res had been rece ivud at I er the t h 1 r t da v . i 

* ■• * ,. ' 

I'lbrrs, il would be necessary \ ) .<;earrh for l be empju . 



Joii^',ur ea.sily <'ic(.:essi hi e and send llieiii tv) liu' cK'jiL. . - 
■ it J ih.il it could nol at lord the i.taia t iiiu* [\> do ihi. ^ ^ 
•* sM.ifl' for-tl)0 task or to eonq)en:;al the p-iprr'-; st;iii . " ^ 



•'tl . Thus, tbc ef fort to . const ruct a SiiiiqiJA' of r:n[;li'S' i ■ i 



i'rani: i :.Vl) r^'qui.red far rru.u e rL'.S(.Mn"ee:» liiau /Uitii 
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The Salt Lake Lity sample was developed with less difficulty for a number 
of reasons. As the content study indicates, the Salt Lake Tribune is dominated 
by employer advertising, as compared to the San^ Francisco paper which is dominated 
by private agencies and ''bordered" ads. In Salt Lake 50 percent of the employers 
identity themselves, as compared to 40 percent in San Francisco. Nevertheless, 
to obtain a sample that approached the required number '^necessitated clipping four 
editions: January 7,- 14, 21, and 28. The eiaployment service in Salt Lake City 
was o.hle to provide SIC codes and size of firm information for more of the em- 
ployer sample, This^ resulted in a smaller - number of questionnaires requiring 
the additional identifying questions. Also, because of the San Francisco exper- 
ience, an administrative decision was made to accept the sample without enlarging 
it byv additional research. As a result, 141 clipped ads which coul 1 not be fully 
identified or were discovered to be for jobs oixt of the area were not used, \ihen 
the selection of the sample was ready for malting, it contained the;* following: 

(1) 248 — duplicate employer cards (106 of the 319 employers in the 
sample had placed two or more ads) 

(2) 319 employers, obtained from ads in four newspapers, identified 
and coded 

For both cities, the user employer sample totaled 895, 

An interesting question arises: Wlmt doc?s the sample represent? In rio 
way could it be regarded as a known percentage of the total number of jobs adver- 
tised in one oY eight papers since that was unknown and unknowable. The 895 
different employers in the sample could^ not be regarded as a known percentage 
of the number of different employers that adv£>rtise in one or mure editions. 
The number o£ duplicate employer cards made it clear that a very large number 
of ads come from a r^jlatively small number of employers. 

One measuring device r,u;:'4V'^'^'^ ilsolf as a rt::?uli t lu.- vt)lu:ni' study. Ihc 

actual number of ads placed by employers only wore counted on a ciuarti-rly . basis 

f loo 
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'for the fiva-year period in each city. Based on that study, the estimate in 
Table 7-1 could be made about the user sample, 

TABLE 7-1 
Estimate of User Sample 





Sau Francisco 


Salt Lake. City 


Average number of jmployer ads 
per newspaper, 20 papers 


696 


324 


Estimated number^ of employer 
ads in the four newspapers * 
used in the use^ study 


2,784, 


1,296 


User sample , 


575 


332 

0 


Percentage of four newspapers 
in sample 


20. 6 % 


25.6% 



It can, therefore, be estimated that in San Francisco, the user study 
represents a 20 percent sampling of private employer ads in four papers; in 
Salt Lake, the sample is 25 percent. This has relevance to number of ads only. 

y 

It should not be confused with a sampling of different employers, different jobs 
or number of job titles. ^ 

k further insight into the difficulty of obtaining information about tran- 
sactions resulting from want ads can be gained from dissecting a single news- . 
paper edition. The biggest number of ads in the sample came from the most recent 
edition of the four papers - January lA in San Francisco and January 28 in Salt 
Lake City.. There were two reasons for tb.is: (1) the most recent advertisement 
was selected for tlie survey among the duplicate employer ads and (2) in San 
Francisco, extensive eiforts to identify employers were made primarily from the 
January \U edition. Table 7-2 is an analysis of the two trtost recent newspaper 
editions used in both cities, 

194 
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TABLE 7-2 



Breakdown "of Ads Used and Not Used in Survey 



Total number of ad3 in paper 
Total used in survey 
Breakdown 

letter mailed from information in ad 
Letter mailed after research 
Response ^^from initial phone call 
Total not used in survey 
Breakdown 

Duplicate company .ads 
Newspaper box number 
Private agencies 
Out of SMSA 
Domestic jobs 

Inadequate information for survey 
Non-help wanted 



714 
121 

121 



592 

31 

11 
245 

56' 

17 
203 

29 



Salt Lake City San Francisco 



1,083 

354 

146 
' 176 
32 
729 

38 
126 
194 
' 162 

32 
177 



From a total of 1,797 ads in both papers, only 267 or 14.9% could be surveyed 
directly from the information in the want-ad itself. Let future researchers take 
heed. 
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ft > 
One unexpected consequence of the user study was the opportunity, it 

offeted, for glimpsing the effect that heavy users of want ads have on the over^ 

all findings and for generally enriching the picture of want ads. An analysis 

of the duplicated employer card file was made, which will be dealt with in this 

section since it was an outgrowth of the user study. The generally held notion 

that each ad represents a different employer or even a different job is no tl ^rougii] 

dispelled by this analysis, but it is assaulted. A tentative hypothesis co d be 

made to the effect that a comparatively small number of employers account for 

a large volume of ads. 

Since the incidence of duplicated employer ads is approximately the same 

in both cities, the following tabulation combines the duplicated employer file 

0 

of both. :It describes only those cards that were no,t used in the survey — the 
duplicates. 'The single ad which was assigned a number — the original — is* 
excluded. V; ^ — 

r 

Number of Number of Number of , ■ 

Employers Ads by Each ^ Ads 

■ 108 1 • 

AT * 2 98 • 

30 3 90 

9 4 36 

8 5 ' AO . 

1 ' 6 6 

1 7 7 

2 8 -16 . 

1 - 9 9 

2 10 '20 

1 13 13 

2 16 32 
214 475 • 

The ad in the third column had a total of 567 occupations listtd. 

In examining the table, one- discovers the twelve employers, 5.6 percent of 
the total number of employers, accounted for 355, or 31..B percent, of the total 
number of ads. 

: 196 



If one inmginos coding the duplicated employers including the 9riginal cards 
on a data processing sheet for either the content or overview study, the computer 
would record 702 ads with 815 job titles. Though this would be accurate, it 
would fail tp .tell the whole story about who Uses want ads. In actual fact, only 
215 employers prompted 702 ads with 815 job titles. An inordinately large number 
of those ads were exact replicas of other ads. In summary, the duplicated employer 
Study raises serious questions about who and what an ad represents. 

A discussion about' feasibility cannot be concluded without some reference 
to. cost. The total cost of the user study in both cities has riot been estimated. 



but the clerical costs are approximated below: 

Task . Man-Hours o 

Marking, cutting out and pasting ads 90 

Obtaining SIC codes and size .of employer - 40 

Efforts to further identify employers 60 

Duplicating ads, pre-coding, mailing letter 80 

. ft Coding returns /• -16 

Preparing and mailing follow-up letter ^20 

Follow-up phone calls 40 

Card file organizations and maintenance 40 

Sampling of responders 20 

TOTAL . 406 



The addition of computer time, supervisory time and mailing costs would 
bring the monetary investment in, each return to, truly staggering proportions. 

Metho dolo gy 

The difficulty encountered in developing an adequate sample of employers 
influenced the p.riUire of the qucsLionnn ii'o and the sroj^e of survey question';. 
Every aspect wJ^ designed to insure maximum returns and to involve the respondent 

! " ' 1S7 , 
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in a minimum oT conipli.'x i Ly . Ea^li question was inteni^ely scrutiniiied to dutur- 
mine whether^ the results would serve the exact intent of the project and how it 
would*^fit into the total si'heme. In all cases, if the value of a question was 
ambiguous, the dec Ls i tin was against its use, * ^ " 

Essentially, tiiu research goals were: (a) to determine how many ads in 
the survey sucreedcd ol* failed in their purposes, (b) to determine how many and 
what kind of employers were or were not successful in relation to a specific ad, 
(c) to determine ^ the relationship or success or failure to the occupational spec- 
trum, (d) to V^terraine the conditions under which ads are placed and the relation- 
ship of those conditions to success or failure, and (e) to determine what the 
general recruitment practices are of employers who do use want ads and to what 
degree they are used in relationship to other recruiting methods. 

Research Instruments a nd Procedures 

The tools used in the user survey and the way in which they were used are 
described here. Each is ireplicated in Appendix B. 

(1) Cover ing letter ; The letter 'briefly described the purposes of the 
survey. Handwritten .onto each letter was the date when the ad in 
question ^appeared in the paper. The ad was duplicated along the side 
of letter, ' One of the more complex and t ime-consumiug clerical 
activities hjas the process of replicatifig the ad on the cover letter." 
The ad, which has hqen pasted on a card which contained a consider- 
able written fji'ount of maturlal, had to be blocked and xeroxed onto 
the let.Ler . — a complicat inl process. The letter also -provided a 
(telephone number in case of questions and a date for tlie desired 
response.' Duj^licate copies of the covering letters were prepared 
^for i i;)!! tr,, - -ip purjKJSes. 

coding; could be done* on the docuiiJenl itself. Codin^^, blocks ran across 

; 1S8 
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the lo[) and bottom of the two-page document. The top block contained 
the ideutifyins informaLion* which was procodcd before mailing. ^ This 
included the survey code , Llie employer's survey number, the incus- 
trial code, \si^:e of firm, occupational code,, dale of the newspaper 
in whicli the ad appeared and the city/ The bottom block provided 
coluninn for coding tlie responses. 
The first paj;e was headed with the boxed statement. The questions below 
relate (o thu full^'wing job listed in Llie want ad reproduced on tlie cover t/neet 

The name of the occupation was written in. The five questions 

on tlie first |iage related only to the. part icular ad. The second page began with 
the blocked statement: The questions below relate to your general recruitment 

V 

practices. The second page asked three questions. A third page was added to the 
q'i*jst ionnaire sent to those lemployers for whom tliere was either no SIC code v .. 
^size" ofr firm information. Tlrlst page was headed with the stat^-nent: The f;uestions 
below relate to your -^owTi firm or activity. 

To insure a higher rate of employer responses and avoic' sending him excessive 
documents, the effort was made to opt against ads that listed multiple occupations, 
where the option existed. However, when such an ad needed to be used, a separate 
questionnaire — page 1 — was enclosed for each Dccupation listed. Hence the- 
number of returns is slightly larger 'than the number of employers in the survey 
universe, and totals on various tables appear to disagree. 

Every envoliv,),? r.iaiJed contained the covo.rin letter, ihc questionnaire, and 
a return sel t -adtli essed sta i-^-.; envelope. Since :.lie Salt Lai.e C.il.y proc followe 
the San Francisco ef fort in time, it war, decided lo bypass the fu- low-up letter 
in Salt Lake bet .mi^c the . San Francisco rcsultH \.'e!-e diseoe.raj'J m>; . l''ol l(.)w-up in 
Salt Lake City vuH done by telephone only. 
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■.^JrAy-jticnl A nalysis of FCffov C 

Table 7--3 gives Lhe source aiui ouLcome of the universe of employers. Tables 
7-4 and 7-5 show the kind of cifort nu:ide to obtain results in San Francisco and 
Salt Lake City . 



TABLE 7-3 



Un ' 
By . 



►f Kmployers" 
ind Outcome 



By source: 



From ad dirce':ly . 

I dent i f ied^ after research 

IdnntiCied after phone call 



TOTAL 



Outcome : 



Completed questionnaire 
• fione or mail 

Q 

No i spopsc 

Returned, pour address 

TOT/T. 
Rate of' Return 



Salt Lake City . San Francisco 



319 



3\9 



212 
84 

_13 

319 

o(< . ') 



28?> 
18/i 
104 

576 



387 
164' 
25 

576 
67.1 
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How M any Hires? . . • 

In considering the questions to be asked of tlie ^iLi-^loyer , a decision .was 

made to refrain frum asking t' » employer liow many peopl he hired as a result of 

the ad* A number of donside -ns dole' 'ned that decision. 

(1) Ideally, a count of want--ad jol) transactions should be made in refer- 
- euce to total Job transact i cuis in a given labor market area during a 



sure ■' r : • t r J f r i o 



1 111 (-rir/M ii 11 



does- nut exist . The inlormation that is available from the Bureau of 

200 
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Type of Kffort and Results 
San Francisco 



7-14 



Type oL" j'-ifo r t 



l'0!.-.l 



!\t.'Lurn ■ all 



" By Mail: 

Initial mail in:; 

(no rt'sovirch) . 288 

« 

Init i al rai 1 i 

(addi I i(M^.a L resc^ircii effort) 18A 

Iiiitial r.iailiug 

(address oNtained from phone call) ' 69 

*'T0TA1. initial nail effbrt 

Follow-up nailing - , • ' 1A7 

•Newspaper box hurbci^ 126 

TOTAL mailinii; ' 8U 
By Telepl.on-j: 

, Initial (for identification) 163 

Follow-up phone calls ^ 175 

TOTAL phone calls 338 

TOTAL uL'fort , 1J^2. 



151 

95 

26 
272 

46 
0 



318 



35 
34 
69 

387 



52.4/0 
:j1.6 

37. 7 
50.3% 

31.3 

0 

39.1% 

21.5 
19.4 

20.4% 
33.6% 
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Type of effort and Results 
\ ,Salt Lake City 



By Mail: 
Initial mailing 
(no' resaarch) 

By TcJephoneL 

Follow-up' calls 

TOTAL effort 



Total _ Responses Return Rate; 



319 

126 
445 



163 



' 49 



' 212 



51.1% 



38.9 



' 47. ( 
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l,ab()r Statist ics is labor turnover rates and "new .hires'* for, 
manufacturing only, Cloarly, an attcMnpt to^jiiatch want-ad trans- 
actions to total transactions, using Bureau data would prove to be 
inadoqiMto, Not only is the industry coverage not the same, but as 
ORG staff was already aware, industry information from the ads was 
sparse, as well. . * 

The other value of want-ad .transactions is to compare it to the num- 
ber of job openings represented by ads appearing in t;he paper. 
There is no v;ay to determine the ftumber of job openings in* a newspape 
Private agency ads and bordered recruiting ads offer tio basis at all 

V 

for a job count. Employer ads might, >^ut the efforts to identify 
employers from tlie ads had. already established that only a small 
fraction of all employers' ads in a given papcr^were useful for sur- 
vey purposes. The nature of blind ads could not be determined. 
The Experience of coding the ads had already given clear indication 
that many employers run their ads qn a continuous or long^-range basis 
For ads that truly reflect a current opening and a one-sliot a l , it is 
not a major problem to specify the time frame in which the count of 
openings and transaction is to be made. However, ads which are run 
on a continuous basis or an extended period clearly are not comparabl 
to the short-term ads, Tfie key question is: *'How many hire^ re- 
sulted frfi:;i that day/ s ad?'* Minor fluctuations of one to five days - 
may not be important, but the difference between a one-day ad anV^ 
a 365-day ad would be substantial as far as the type of recruiting; 
that is bL'ing conducted. The long- term •♦ads ai^^ear to, be gear(?d to 
generatinj; a constant flow of api^icants for turnover j(ibs. It was 
(*on i :::.:t t h<; • , A . r voi:!' fiiul :1 w \:A t-> i: i 1)! « !t) 

identify the number of openings and which hires were from want-ad 
applicants. " ' . 

203 
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HvL'iV'lf the queslii>ns wcru so phrased* as to make it easy for tlio employer 
and the ruspouse rate was^uormal for this type of survey, the only use. that could 
be made of the daua v/oujd be to determine the percentage of openings 'which were 
filled by want ads. To obtain this information in a manner that would be simple 
for the employer and definitionally as accurate as possible, ORG opted for the 
direct question:. What percentage of youi^ 1972 hires came through want ads? . . 

, » ft 

However^, when the Department of Labor expressed a concern for this question, ^ 
OPvC did make the attempt comply and tp obta'in the inTormation. The population 
of employers^ who responded to the ORG questionnaire whose ads had resulted in hires, 
were grouped into four groups: " . ^ 

I • • 

(1) Those San 't'rancisco ,employers whose ads were couched i^ the singular; 
e.g., clerk typist • ^ ' . ' 

" (2) ' Those San Francisco ^employers Whose Ms were couched in the plural; 

. • ' V - : : ■ 

e.g., salesmen ^ « ^ , ^ 

(3) Ihose Salt Lake Gity employers whose ads were couched in the singular 

(4) Tho-*se Salt Lake City employers whose ads were couched in thq^ plural 
A random sample of thirty employers was drawn from each group. The medium for 
randomization was a "table of random numbers'." Replacement numbers v/ere sele<:ted 
for nonresponders. . - 

Employers identified by the random sample selection v/ere telephoned in. 
both cities and asked about the number of people they hired in relation to tliat 
ad. The results of the, effort are covered in the socond'section of tliis chapter. * 
Suffice it to say that many of the conjectures and .assumptions tliat OKC made 
when* it opted against asking the question were thoroughly born out by t.he tele- 
phone contact with the employers. Though tlie sinj.^le ads yieldi'd dc'iKMulihle 
data, it vjTi.s impossible to determine the number of hires that resulted from plural " 
nd^. It iarl>:ip" lu"-l'th/it t he qiM^^a I on '/n'M't cw^y-' (;,:' r ; ;nr(M; 

might have bucn accepted at face vaJue. 

•y 



W\ good dual was learned by calling the. employer .which raises serlqus 
questions about the accuracy and yalidity of any employment transaction informa- 
tion from empToyers »that .is historical,^ Many employers do not know which source 
of recruitment resulted in the\hire(s). Few keep records. Some advertise iu 
more than one newspaper and have no "idea which newspaper brings which people. 
As suspected, employers who run their ads continuously provided ridi^efuloits figures 
that obviously represented ^hires^over a far gx;eater span of time. What was ev^n 
more disturbing was, the fact that a few employers contradicted the information 
they had provided on the questionnaire. c 

*» 

USER SURVEY FTMDINGS 

' d 

A total of eiglit questions were asked employers idei^tified as users of want 
ads. The survey results are arranged under each 6f tliese questions.' In addition, 
the universes of employers identified and those who responded are summarized and 
an estimate is made as to how many hires resulted from the /Successful transactions. 



The S urvey Universe 



I 



Table. 7-6 breaks doi^n the survey .I'niverse by industry, size of firm and 



broad occupational group; Table 7-7 breaks down the'universe of respondents by 
the same categc5jies. • Of the identified users in both cities, 72 percent were in 
four industrial c^fegories: services (25 percent), retail trade (21 percent), 
manufacturing and^finande (each 13 percent), Hov;ever, in Salt Lake City, \2 
percent' of ail ^hcrs were in -retail trade, as compared to 16 percent in San Fran- 
cisco, and cHflTy" S^percent were^ in finance, as compared to 15 percent in San 
Francisco, Generally speaking, the same statistics ai)ply to respondents, although 
the return on nanuTac tur ing employers was three pcrciint higher in Salt Lake City 
than in Snn Francisco, and the return on^ service employers was three percent 
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TABLE 7-6 
User .Survey Universe 



Industry, Size of 
Firms and Occ.u^^ '^ 
pational Croup --^^ 


- Total Employers 
V . . V "Surveyed . 


San 
Francisco 


Salt Lak 
City 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


„ Number Pr 


rcent 


All employers 


877 


100% 


575 • 


66% 


294. 


34% . 


Industry 














Mining 


3 . 




1 


_ 


2 • 


01 


_ Cont. constr. 


11 


01 


7 . 


01 


4 




Manuf acturiiig 


116 


13 


74 


13 


42 


14 • 


TransRor (ration 


82 


09 


73 


13 


9 


03 


Wh. trade 


55 


06 


30 


05 


25 


08 


Retail trade 


188 


21 


90 


16 


98 . 


32 


F.I.R.E. 


112 


13 


87 


15 


25 


08 


.Service 


219 


25 


151 


26 


68 


23 ^ 


Govt. 


32 


04 


31 


05 


1 




Ind. unknown 


59 


07 


31 


05 


28' . 


09 


Size of firm 










• 




1-3. 


63 


07 


°31 


05 


32 


11 


4-7 


59 


07 


29 


05 


» 30 = 


10 


8-19 


131 


15 


82 


14 


49 


16 




142 


16 


■ 89 


15' 


53 


18 


50-99 


121 ' - 


14 


82 


14 


39 


13 


100-244' 


. 92 


10 


73 


13 


19 


06 


245-499 • 


50 


06 


37 


06 


13 


04 


50(>f 


77 


09 


62 


0 11 


' 15 


05 


Size of firm unkn^v . 


142 


16 ■ 


90 


16 




i / 


Occupational group ^ 














Prof c^ssiuual 


165 


19 


148 


. 26 


21 


07 


Mprs/adms 


62 


07 


47 


• 08 


15 


05 


Clerical 


177 


20 


141 


25 


36 


12 


Sa] es 


183 . 


21 


125 


2.2 


58 ' 


19 


Service 


129 


■ 15 


47 


08 


82 


21 


Blue cpJ lar/skM lied 


' 93 • 


11 


■ 49 


09 


• 44 


15 


Blue co.Uar/other 


. 33 


06 


20 


03 


• 33 


11 


Af',ric.ul Lure 


2 










01 ■ 


Occ. unknown 

f' 


9 


' 01% 

■ III 1 1 1 


01 . 




3 


01% 
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TABLE 7-7 
Universe of Respondents 



Industry, Size of 


.Total 


Number of 




San 


Salt 


Lake 


Finn and Occu- 


Resp 


ondents 


Francisco 


City 


pational Group 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All employers ' . 


629 


c 

10C% 


411 


65% 


218 


35% 


Industry 






- 








Mining 


1 


- 


1 




0 




Cont, const> 


9 


01 


5 


01 


4 


02 


Manufacturing 


92 


15 


54 


• 13 


38 


17 


Transportation 


' 17 


03 


.10 


02 


7 


03 


Wh. trade 


40 


06 


23 


06 


« 

17 


08 


Retail trade 


108 


17 


45 


11 


63 


29 




91 


14 


■ 74 


18 


17 


08 


Service 


166 


26 


117 


28 


49 


22 


Govt. 


27 


04 


lb 


. 06 


1 




Unknown 


78 


12 


56 


14 


22 


10 


Size of firnf 












& 


1-3. 


36 


06 


17 


04 


19 


09 


4-7 


^0 


08 


23 


06' 


27 


12 


8-19 


105 


17 


67 


16 


38 


17 


20-49 


119 


19 


76 


18 


43 


20 


50-99 


95 


15 


6.1 


15 


34 


16 


100-244 ■ ' 


72 


11 


58 


■ I'f' 


14 


06 


245-499' 


42, 


.07 ' 


30 




12 


06 


^ SOOf 


65 


10 


51 


12 


14 


\ 06 • 


* Unknown 


45 


K)7 


28 


07 ~ 


17 


08 


Occupational group ^ 














Professional 


. 121- 


19 


114 • 


28 


18 


08 


Mrg/adm, 


43 


07 


34 


08 


12 


06 


Clerical 


121 


19 


. 104 


25 


29 


13 


Sales 


UO'8 


17 


'84 


20 


43 


20 


Service 


75 • 


■ 12 i 


29 


07 . 


48 


22 


Blue collar/skilled ' 


61 


. 10 


32 


08 


33 


15 


Blue collat/olher 


. 25 


t)4 


9 


02 


, 18 


08 


Agriculture* 


0 








1 




Unknown 


75 


12% 


5 


01% 


16 


07% 
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Of the universe, 55 percent consisted of "employers between eight and 244 
employees (56 percent in San Francisco and 53 percent in Salt Lake City), Of 

c. 

the responding employers, 62 percent were in the eight to 244 category (63 per- 
cent in San Francisco and "59 percent in Salt Lake City). Actually, however, 
the reason why the percentages of respondents is higher in these categories than 
percentages applying to the universe as a whole is that the percentage of "un- 
kaowns" for the respondents is much lower (7 percent) than the percentage of 
unknovms for the universe as a whole (12 percent). For 'both the iHiiverse as a 
whole and for the respondents, the percentage of firms with between one and seven 
employees is 14 percent. In the 250 and over category, the figure for the uni- 
verse as a whole is 15 percent; the corresponding figure for respondents is- 

17 percent. . / 

The biggest difference between cities occurr in the broad occupational 
ca'tegories. In both cj^ties/ three'occupational groups" accounted for 60 percent 
of the universe as a whole; professional^ clerical and sales. However, in San 
Francisco, these three groups, accounted for 73 percent, of the ads placed by ., 
identifiable employers; in Salt Lake City, they accounted for only 38 percejnt. 
Salt Lake City shows only 7 percent professional (as compared to 2-6 percent in 
San Francisco") and only 12 percent clerical (25 percent in San Francisco). On 
the other hand, San Franci.sco shows only 12 percent blue-collar workers and 8 
iK^rccnt aorviec- v.'orkera, whereas Salt ;^ake City shows 25 percent blue-collar 
workers and 21perccht service workers. 

% ' " . 

Obviously, the5:c figures reflect the differences in the two labor markets. 
San Francisco, a headquarters city, ha^ a heavy emphasis on professional, clerical 
sales, and to a lesser oMtent, service workers. Salt Lake City, on, lite other 
hand, emptiasix.es blue-eo]lar and service workers.' 'The lack of advertising for . 
cr.if ! ..;•.„.•!. In r...., ii,.iici iiMV ..1.;o r.-fU-cX Uu- l^.'u ii..i,),i c-.i; r. I v\ cr;; I I u 
jobs in the I'.ay Area. Ut;ih, on the -other hand, is a "right to work" state. 
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. '.(ion: "Did Vou lliro ^onK^nu' t lii^ous^i Th^^n^^ 

Approx iianleiy b2 per cent oi: Lhu respondents report ed that their ads resulted 
in succL\si,ful lran:-.c:Lio]U-*. (Table 7-8). In only'one occupational area was the 
succe.^ ratio less lluni 50 percent : manager iaJ /administrative (39 percent). The 
most successful occ ui-.itional areas w^ere clerical (73 percent) and service worker 
(71 percent) . . ^ 

Only one industry reported less than 30 percent success: government (36 
.percent). The only size of fimi category that showed a success ratio as low as 
!jO percent was thu 1-3 employees' catej^ory' (exactly 50 percent). Again, the high- 
est success ratios occurred in the medium-sized firms, with success, tapering off 

\ 

at the larger end of the spectrum. This information is sununarized in Table 7-9. 

"J . ' 

OuesJL^uyK__^lw from Thi s Ad?" 

ORG attempted to estiyiatc the number of hires that resulted from a success- 
ful transaction in the following manner.: 

(1) Taking the entire universe of ^^yes'' answers to the question "did you 
hire someone throu,;h this ad, the "sinsle'(ad which a ppeared to be 
for only one person) were separated from the '^plural'* ads (ads which 
v/ere for more llian one per.son. ) 

(2) A total of 60 of t he single- id employers (22 percent) were called and 
asked liow many hires resulted from the ad. 

(3) A total cf 60 of the plural ad employe.rs (3^f percejit) were called and 
asked how many hires result ed from the ad . ' * 

(4) The average number of hires for singles and plurals were calculated 
s» pai%;! t p1 y , 

'llu-f;e averages were mil 1 1 i i)l i I'd l-.y tlie LoLal number of singles and 
are suminared in Table 
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'i (. tal Vi )i 



M.6 75 
89 49 
'Jb5 124 



I c t.i I [ L npl ^ ' c I 1 ■ ! 
Calls '. ^•>r i 



3.1 
29 
59 



27 
57 



A-. I , Hi ;•(.:;; 
Kc ported 

s.-.i". 



Est. Hirts To La J list. 
Sgl. PI. Hirr:;- 



31 



6 ' 



iOC 1.] 3/3 182.6 -24/. 5 ^:^0/, 
277 1.2 10.3 106.8 504.7- 611.5 
— 289.4 752.2 1,041.6 
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The average number of hires per single ad ^is about the same in Ban Francisco 
and Salt Lake City, bui in Salt Lake City, the civerage number of hires per plural 
ad is more thanthreo times higher than the corresponding figure for San Francisco; 
The Salt Lake City fij;ure, however, cannot be considered reliable because even 
though close to haii ■ I he employers who reported successful transactions from 
plural ads were called, many of the Salt Lake City plural ads ran continuously ~ 
not for just a week, but for a. many as twelve months in some cases. Thus, in 
one instance an employer reported forty hires from an ad for welders, but this 
particular ad ran, according to the employer, "steadily." Another ad for plastic 
assemblers reported 53 hires, but because there was an 80 percent turnover from 
want-ad applicants, the ad ran continuously. Another ad reported 89 hires, but 
again this employer (a hospital) reported that the ad ran continuously throughout 
the years. 

. The rate of hires per single ad is fairly reliable, since most single ads 
run for no more than a week — two weeks at the most. Even in San Francisco, 
many plural ads run continuously. One, for example, is an ad for yellow cab 
drivers. This ad appears throughout the year in. San Francisco newspapers. The 
result is that the employers of plural ads do not know how to answer the question, 
'■How many hires resulted from this ad?" Most employers do not keep records and 
because they hire walk-ins, referrals from private agencies and employee referrals, 
they have no way of knowing how many hires result from want-ad advertising as 
opposed to other means of recruitment. Furthermore, when they do provide an 
estimate of the number of hires that result from want ad«, the^e is no way of • 
knowitig whether they are talking about weekly, monthly, or yearly hires. 

Nevertheless, the nature of Salt Lake City ads indicates that there probably 
would be more hires per ad in Salt Lake City than in San Francisco. Salt Lake 

0 

CUy i:; ;.i!ich nwrc v.\' i ;:;iiLc.d Lo\;nrd bluc;-col l.n;- a;ul service worker;; t;h in San 
Francisco, and has a 25 percent higl;ier incidence of manufacturing jobs than in 
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San Francisco, Hecause of the nature of hiring in these areas, plural ads* are 
iuih.il uore likely to result in mulLlple hires. 

'But, the problem oi determining **how many hires'' is still very much un-- 
resolved. Should the same weight be given to a single ad that runs for a week 
as that given to a plural ad that runs for a year? Can we rely on the memory 
of employers who are constantly hiring for seasonal or high turnover jobs, es- 
pecially since they use many different means of recruitment and keep no records 
as to which hires resulted from which recruitment means? 

The most that can be said is thuK the number of hires reported in Salt 
Lake City as compared to San Francisco is another indication that want ads "^o 
reflect differences in the tvvro labor markets. The estimated number of hires for 
both cities is at best a very rough estimate. This will be seen even more 
clearly in the next section which discusses the/ estimated number of applicants 
in relation to the estimated number of hires. 

At any rate, applying the ORG formula to- both cities, a total of 604 ads " 
(for which the employers could, be identified) resulted in about 1,041.6 hii:es. 

Question! ''Approximately How Many App licants Res ponded to This Advertisement?" 

This section deals with the overall applicant rate per ad and some obser- 
vations regarding tlie applicant rate in specific occupations, 

Table 7-10 reveals that in San Francisco, an average of 26 applicants re- 
sponded to a total of 378 '-user" ads (33 of the user employers did not indicate 
how many applicants responded to the ads). This means that approximately 9,828 
individuals applied for the jobs advertised in Lhe 378 ads. Projecting this 
Figure ^o the total universe of 433, the corresponding figure would be 10,686 
applicants. As was discussed in tlie previous suction, approximately 430 indi- 
viduals *werp hired by employers who indicated that the ads resulted in successful 
transact i\ra:j, 'Y'uuy. jdr San Fjauc i .-^co , i h i ollr^v/i !^,g can be staled: 
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(1) Number of employers who were surveyed: 575 

(2) Numbci-- ol' employers who responded: 411 

(3) Number of successful LransacLions : 247 

(A) Number of hires from succos'^Cul LransaeLions : 430 
(p) Number applicants who Applied lor 411 jobs: 10,686 
un other words, one out of every 25 persons who applied for jobs advertised 
in th/ want ads was hired. ^ . " ' 

As might be expected, the situation in Salt Lake City is cfrastically differ- 
ent. • A total of 186 (out of 218) employers reported that 1,860 incHvuTuals applied 
for jobs listeji' in their want aiis. Projecting this figj^re to the total universe 
of, 218, the figure would be 1,956 applicants. Thus for Salt Lake City, the' 
following applies: ^ ' 

(1) Number of employers who wera^B^rveyed : 302 

(2) Number of employers who responded: 218 

(3) Number of successful transactions: 127 

(4) Number of hires from successful transactions: 609 

(5) Number of applicants who applied for 218 jobs: 1,956 

Thus in Salt Lake City, one out of every 3.2 applicants . who applied for 
jobs listed in the want ads was hired. 

The ^id.e discrepancy between San Francisco and Salt Lake City can be partially 
explained by the dubious reliability of tlie "number of hires*' figure for Salt Lake 
City (see preceding section). Howevei , cvulencc from other sources does indicate 
that want ads are n much more viable recruitment medium in Salt Lake City than 
In San Francisco. .The content study pointed out that even though the number of 
ads contaii t^d in ifie Salt Lakb Tribune ir, :.m;iner than the numbci* of ads contained 
In the San Francisco Chronicl e -Exam iTier , the ratio of Salt Lake City employers 
who use v.mt adr. ;s n'-^arly t\/i(^c a:; hiy.h a.s (.he ror»-esponding ratio in San Fran- 
cisco. This means that a higher . porcentf^ge of individual Salt Lake City employers 
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use want ads. Since the Salt Lake City labor market is much smaller than that 

of the Bay Area, the result is tshat a higher percentage of the total jobs avail- ' 

« 

able are being advertised in the Tribune to a smaller number of potential appli-* 
cants* 

One of the reasons employers in large metropolitan areas give for not 
advertising in want ads is that they attract too large a number of applicants. 
The cost of processing a large number of applications, they- claim, ^is too high. 
Obviously, this is not a problem in Salt, .Lake City/- Moreover^ the industrial 
makeup of the two areas has something to do with the use of want ads by employers, 
San Francisco is primarily a paper city; Salt Lake City is a growing industrial 
area. As indicated earlier, those . industrial or blue-collar jobs that do^ exist 
in San Francisco are primarily union controlled; Utah is a right-to-work state. . 
Finally'; the nature of the labor force in any given area may have something to. 
'do with employer use of want ads. In the San Francisco Bay Area, a large •per- 
centage of the labor force is made up of minorities; in Salt Lake City, the per- 
centage of minorities is very small. If discrimination is still a problem, the 
number of minorities who respond to ads in San- Francisco may negatively affect 
the use of want ads by individual employers. 

Occupations 

It is significant to note that the highest average . number of applicants 

in Salt Lake City and the second highest In San Francisco is for managerial and 

administrative ppsit ions." This occupation has the lowest successful transaction 

ratio of any of the occupational groups (and the only group with less than a 

50 percent success ratio). It is also interesting to note that the highest 

number of applicants in San Francisco is for service jobs; the lowest number in 

* 

Salt Lake City is for service occupations. In San Francisco, the lowest number 
of appllranlb i.-. for the blue-collar/ oV.i ] 1 cd Jobs; in Salt Laku CUv, skillc^d 
blue-collar jobs rani' fourth (w.ith professional) occupations. On .the other 

c *.* i 
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hand, tlie blue-collar/other category ranks fifth in San Francisco (many of these 
jobs may be nonunion), • ' 0 

Question ; ApproxiTuatcly How Ma n y Days Did T h is Ad Appear in the Newspaper?" 

In asking uniployers the number of days ads ran, it was hoped to determine 
whether thu success ratio varied according to the number of days ads appeared in 
the nowir'i)apers and whether the amount of lime ads ran varied by occupation. 
Because of the small sizes of the samples (especially for some of the occupational 
groups), the resulting information may not be very reliable. Table -7-11 shows 

r 

the number of days ads ran per successful and unsuccessful transaction. Taking 
^both cities together, there does not seem to be much difference ip the success 
ratio of ads which ran for one to six days and those which ran between seven to • 
29 days. In Salt Lake City, how^.ver, the long-run ads had a higher success ratio 
thanv,the short-run ads. The sample of ads which ran for thirty days or more'are 
so small as to be insignificant. 

With the exception *oi services in San Francisco and sales in Salt Lake City, 
there does not appear tO' be much difference between cities. The small size of 
the samples in services (28 in San Francisco) and sales (39 in Salt Lake City) 
may account for the wide variations in these two occupational groups, although 
the findings are consistent in that the ad:3* run longer in these occupations in 
both cities* 

Qu estion : "Was a Forson Mired .L^T. JThliL-J.'tlll. by Otlior Means? " 

This question was a;,k.ed o.' employci's who stated that their ads did ivDt 
•result in succeysful transactions. The puipose of the question v/ns to . eberniine 
whether v,,.nt aihir rc f 1 led "shortage Ofruj)ut ions . " T.I » for exampjc, a^i employer 
was not successful in recruiting a worker either tliroujih advert ising In .the want 
rtds .>T tfiruu>;l,i mv/ o';:'n.r iiit\;us, it •./ouM hr.ve to !h= 'af^siiuicd that the job 'ronained 
opeli. If a subraantial numb en of ermUj^rs were unsuccessful in recruiting 
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TABLE 7-11 

Number of Days Per Successful Transaction 
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« 

'i 







i 


- 6 


Days 






7 


- 29 


Days 








30+ Days 




City 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% " 


San Francisco 


232 


147 


.63 


b5 


37 


145 


89 


,61 


56 , 


39 


11 


9 


82 


2 


18 


Salt Lake City 


116 


77 


•66 


39 


34 


75 


53 


71 


22 


29 


6 


3 


50 


3 


50 


Both Cities 


348 


224 


64 


124 


36 


?20 


142 


65 


78 


35 


17 


12 


71 


5 


29 



^ Table 7-12 shows the average number of days ads ran for different occupational. groups > 

broken dovm by city and dn order of the longest average run to the shortest. Because of the 
small size of the samples in some of the occupational groups these figures 
are not too si^guif icant . 

0 

TABLE 7-12 

e 

Average Number of Days Ads Ran by Occupational Group 





Occupational 
Group 


San Franci£ co 
Av. Number of Days 


Occupational 
Group 


Salt Lake City 
Av,^ Number of Days 


Services 


20.5%. 


Sales 

r 


15.7% 


Sales 

.1 


8.8 


Services 


9.8 


Mgr/ administrative 
Professional 


7.5 . . - 


Professional 
Bl collar/sk. 


6.4 
6.1 


Bl- collar/sk. 


6. 6 


Clerical 


5.7 . 


Bl. collar /other 


5.8 

> 


Bl, collar/other 


• 


* 

Cleri cal 


'5.0 


Mgr/ administrative 

• 


„ 4.0 




t 

3 
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workers iu any j.; 'A'*-''"! occupiiLiunal cate^'^ory , this would probably . bt^ an itidicclLiort 
. — all Lhini.;s bc'ing J-'^^J^'^L — shot'l/ij-'.e occupation. 

. ■ t " 

However, oudy 213 o.nipioyc.rs (,oul uX a total of 629), or cibpuL percent, 
said Lliat they were unsuccessful in hiring throu-gn want ads. ■ When these 213 ads 
are stratified by occupational );roup, indiistiry and size of firm, the nuiT>bers 
become too small to have any statistical sign iU canc'e . Table 7-13 displays what 
information was collected in this area hy broad occupational group. 

In both cities, the hi^;hesl percentage of jobs that remained ^unfi.l led is, ^ 
in the biue-collar/unskille4 category^ 'liiis probably indicates ,that employ.ers 
iire less concernu^d about filling;- the^:e jobs than pther more skilled occupations.*^' 
The seeoucl 'highest percentage of jxjbs^that remain luifilled is iu the professional 
category, probably indicating: that employers are willing and able to waif until 
the "right"' individuals apply to fill these jobs. The highest percentage of 
jobs that are filled by other means- is in the blue-eollar/skiiled cal^gory, no 
doubt indicating unipn referrals. ^' , I ^ 

None of this evidei\ce, however', indicates skill shortage occupations. It 

would take a .much larger sample than OKC was able to drawjto test the hypothesis 

that want ads may be a source of skill shortage information • 

♦. » > . 

4 

quest ion: 'M>esides l^X^i^Jil^e^^Jli^^'il^^^^^^ ^^ll^^^rJ Other Method s 1)ld You. 

Use Xy lU^cru i t for the Vi\ r t i ci 1 1 r ob;^_ _Sh<) wn ^\b52Y.!i:.'l 

The major reason for this question was to test the hypothesis that employer 

who 'use want ads 'use' othc r t ormal rec iiiitment media — simultaneously witli want 

ads — t(j rcicrult workers. * Employers were asked to check one or more of four 

categories: 'private employment agencies publ i c employment service, professional 

.1 .ici.'rio;' (i Ml- hid in- unions au 1 '.:ohool;;), and "lUher." The "other" catep.ory 

included in^jtf^H^i^^ recruitment stources (word at ^itOLith, wal,k-ins, etc.;* Since 

virtually ali y s". M-^e "oth^-r"*' r./r i t i^-pI r.e.ms, th«-^ ailcr ri\--.on for " 

including; the "other'' category , was to check whether employers were^.seriously 

! ^Xv7 ^ 
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con- idering che question. For t'xaRipl|e, il an employer did not chock one of the 
three formal recruUmcnt media, but did check "other ,"' this would indicate that • 
he had given serioui; consideratign to the quesr-ion. If, on the othar hand, he 
did not check any of the four, it would iudicaLe that the employer had not given 
serious consideration to the question, or inadvertently skipped the question in 
filling out the questionnaire.. The vast majority of employers who did not check 
one of the three formal recruitment media (86 percent), did check /'other," thus 
indicating that for these employers, want ads are the , sole formal recruitment 

medUa used. * , 

Table 7-1.4 gives the percentages of user., employers'^who use no other fnnnal 
recruitment media, other thaa. want ads. The ficnres are much higher than had been 

• •» 

anticipated : , • . 

(1) In both cities, A5 percent of the ustir employers do not use any 
other recruitmen't means. • ; , 

(2) • Fifty-three percent of all sales jobs iu both cities are listed 

in the want adsionly. * 
^ (j3) Forty-nine percent of al\ service jobs are libLed in the want ads 
only, and 4^ percent of all clerical and managerial/administrative 
jobs are. listed in the want ads only. 
.'(4) ' As "mighi:' be expected, the lowest percentage of jabs listed only . 
in the want ads is in the bluo-collar/skilled category. 
Conversely, it can be stated that 5!; percent of all user employers do 
use other formal recruitnent media at the same rime they advertise in want ads. 
Table 7-1^^ breaks dovm this information by occupation and indicat(^s the following: 
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TABLE 7-15 

Other Methods Litili^cd Ly User Employers 
(By occupation) 



(V 

City and ' 


No. of Jobs 
for Which 
Other Formal 
Recruitment 
Means Used 


im mm mmm „ . . ^..^.j 

Percent 
of Total 


Private 
Agencies 

// % 


Public 
Emp Im . 

Service 

// ^% 


I'rof essional 
Assoc , 

yl oi 

If /o 


San Francisco 


219 




llo 


COO' 

53% 


122 


56% 


96 


44% 


Professional 


72 


(0 




42 


44 


61 


33 


46 




1 7 


.' j ■ 


1 0 


/I 


8 


47 


10 


59 


Clei'ical 


49 


^2 


w 


82 


28 


57 


17 


35 


Sales 


44 


.)1 


27 


61 


14 


32' 


16 


36 


Service 


13 


41 


J 


/J 


1 /'V 


*7 "7 

11 


4 


31 


Bl. clr/sk. 


18 ■ 


62 


3 


17 


13 


11 


14 


78 , 


Bl. clr/other 


6 

• 


CO 


I 


17 


5 


83 • 




33 


Salt Lake CiVy 


120 


' -fi3 


60 


50 


84 


70 


46 


3^ 


^ Prof essionaJ. 


15 


48 


5 


33 


■ a 


• 53 


5 




>fg/amn. • 


7 


(-4 


5 


71 


7 


100 


..•3 


43 


Clerical 


19 


70 


■ 12 


63 . 


10 


53 


11 


58 


Sales 


14 


47 


12 


86 


11 


79 


r 

o 


43 


Service 


29 


58 


9 


31 ' 


21 


72 


15 . 


52 


Bl. Clr/sk. 


22 


f.7 


10 


45 


20 


91 


5 


23 


Bl. clr/other 


14 .. 


&8 


7 


50 


7 


50 


/I 


14 


Both cities 


339 . 


55 


176 


52 


one 


61 


142 


42 


Professional 


87 


60 


35 


40 


52 


60 


38 


44' 


Mg/admn. 


24 


56 


17 


71 


15 


63 


13 


54 


Clerical 


68 


56 


52 


76 


38 


56 


28 


41 


'Sales 


58 


47 


39 


67 


25 


43 


22 .. 


38 


Service 


42 


51 


12 


29 . 


31 


74 


39 


45 


Bl. clr/sk. 


40 


65 


13 


33 


33 


83 


19 


48 


Bl. clr/uLlmr 


20 


59 
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40 


12 


60 
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(1) In both cities, the largest users of other recruitment media are 
emi>loycrs of blue-collar/skilled workers (65 percent), professionals 
(60 percent), and blue-collar/other (59 percent). 

(2) The larg,est users of private agencies are ' employers of clerical 
workers (76 percent), managers and administrators (71 percent), and 
sales workers (67 percent) . - ' 

(3>W^The largest users of the public employment service are employers 
. . , of blue-collar/skilled workers (83 percent), service workers (74 

> percent) ^managers and administrators (63 percent), and blue-collar/ 
other and professionals (60 percent) . 
(4) The largest users of professional associations are employers of 

managers and administrators (54 .percent ) , blue-collar/skilled (48 
percent) and professionals. (44 percent) . 
There are, however, some interest ing' differences between- cities. For 
example, in San Francisco," 78 percent of the employers of blue--collar/siciiled 
workers use professional associations (read "unions"); the corresponding figure 
for Salt Lake City is only 23 percent. On the other hanck far more Salt Lake' 
City employers of managerial/administrative, clerical and s\rvice workers use 
multiple recruitment media, in addition to want ads, than their counterparts in . 
San Francisco. 

' Tabic 7-15 may also Indicate the rate of duplication in want ads: 

(1) Multiple recruitment media, in addition to^ want ads, were used to 
recruit workers for 219 of the 404 jobs included in tho user survey, 

(2) Private agencies were used to recruit workers for 52 percent (or 
llA) of the 219 jobs. SJnc'O many employers use more than one agency 
and since virtually all agencies use the want ads to recruit appli- 
cant.;, ll 'Vin 1)C- ci:^!;;ir.v?d ih :! Liior.o 11 jobs v/t^rc listed t\/ic:e in - 
the want ads, once under private agencies and once under the individual 
euiplc-jyers . Hence: ^ 
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(a) Of the 404 jobs included in the user survey, 114 of thorn are 
listed twice, Thus, 404 jobs? actually equals bl8 jobs, 114 
of them duplicates. 
' (b) This works out to a duplication rate of 22 percent, or aijproxi- 
mately 22 percent 'of all jobs listed in thi^ want ads are listed 
twice, once under individual employers and once under one or 
more private agencies. ' . , • 

(3) The public employiuent service was used to recruit for 61 percent (or 
about 134) of the 219 jobs. Hence: 

(a) A total of 134 of the 404 jobs included in the usgl survey 
were also listed with the public emi>loyment service. 

(b) . Thus, approximately 33 percent of all jobs-.listed in tlic waui. 
■ • ads are also listed with the employment service. 

(4) Professional associations (including unions and schoolfi wero' used to 
recruit for 42 percent (or about 101) of the 219 jobs. Hence: 

(a) . Approximately 101 of the. 404 jobs incluJs^u in the user survey 

were also listed with professional associatiorib . 

(b) Thus, about 25 percent of all jobs listed in the want ads are 
also listed with professional associations. 

it must be emphasized, however, that 45 percent of the employers surveyed 
used want ads exclusively (aside from other informal means). This mei^^is that 
tt^ere is a fairly large number of jobs that are listed exclusively in wnnc ads. 
In\^|ie.Iinext chapter, responses to the same question put to a random s;i'iple of 
employdjrs (not necessarily users of want ads) stratified by industry rnd size of 
firm, will be discussed. The differences resiiUinr. from th< "u;.ei-" and "employer 
survey are quite pronounced. 
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Question; "When Oponingn Occur in the O ccupaL i on s 1 A^A .^l^-' ^ " ' . ' ' • ^ 
• Gcne'ral. .Practice Regarding the Use of Want ^^UljlC!. . 

This question listed the following occui>aL ioas in Ih^* Juti i. • ■ Iv :* 
of a table: officials and managers; professionals, Leclmicians , su i • wo- ; 
office anfl clerical, r raf tm-.^iri, (akilied) , operativc-s (somi-skij U d ,k i . i^r.- ■ . 
(unskilled) and service workers. Across the top of the Lal)le w«..re { ; - 
goiries: I usually advertise; I occasionally advertisu; I never auv i i 't . 
Employer's were asked to check the appropriate block for each iieri::i nci' orcwp ii ion. 

The reason for asking this question v/as to d^tenninc wheLher L.u; 
want ads varied by occupational group. The combiueu i igures for ru.' ii ■.•;'.:< ?■ 
reveal that want ads are used most frequently in recruiting clerici^l \;o;:i-i.r.s 
(85 percent checked either "usually" or "occasio«'dlly , " while onfy prrrrni 
checked "never"). In both cities, want ads were used least frequen' !y io- rt- 
cruiting unskilled laborers (58 percent "usually" and "occasional 3 v ." '(O pcrrcnt 

"never"). • * . 

However, the combined figures for both cities are i ar less s j 1 icmL 
than compariscno befeween the two cities. Table 7-16 shows Lliut in ■ - : , , ,u i.;L-o,- 
want ads are used most f(equently for the recruitment uf uificial:; p-.i i iaii.i;.,cM\T 
and professionals and least frequently for skilled craftsmen, opcr i . 
laborers, and service workers. The exact o pposite b''. t01;'.J..'iJ-^''J> ' 
The use of want ads for the recruitment of technicians, sales and i ' • ■ ■ ' 
ers is about the same for both cities. 

Obviously,- this , is, another indication that v.-ant ads do retlr, - > 

luatkets. 
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7-40 



TABLt: 7-16 

"\Vhon Openings Occur in the Occupations Listed Below, Wliat is 
Genera] Practice Regarding Want-Ads?" 



Occupation 
. a n d Ci iy ^ 



Total 
Rapns , 



L'sually 
No. 5 



Occ asionally 



No.- 



Never 



No.. 



San Francisco 



■ Of £ic:lals/iT^2^s . 


273 


95 


35% 


/ / 


28% 


101 


37% 


Proi c'ss i onals 


258 


113 


44 


86 


33 


59 


23 


Technicians * • 


217 


101 


47 


■ 60 


28 


56 


26 


Sales workers 


226' 


113 


50 ■ 


59 


26 


54 


24 


^ Clerical • 


313 


1^1 


-55 


96 


31 


46 


15 


Crafts men /ski lied 


187 


63 


34 


49 


26 


75 


' 40 


Opera tives/s'imi-ski lied 


177 


45 


25 


. 48 


27 


84 


47 


Laborers/ unskilled 


178 


43 


24 


29 


16 


101 . 


60 


• Service workers 


lb8 . 


53 




41 


22 


92 


'49 


TOTALS 2 , 


017 


799 


40% 


545' 


27% 


668 


33% 


Salt* Lake City 










• 






'Of £1 ci als/mgrs. 


139 


41 


3U% 


36 


26% 


62 


45% 


Professionals 


89 


31 


35 


33 


37 


25 


28 


Technicians 


82 


37 


45 


22 


27 


23 


28 


Sales- Workers 


118 


63 


53 


28. 


24 


27 


23 


n er1 ral 

V> J. ^ L X C* L 


140 


82 


59 


34 


24 


24 


17 


Craftsmen/skilled 


107 


64 


60 


30 


28 


13 


3.2 


Operatives /semi-skilled 


114 


65 


, 57 


33 


29 


16 


14 


Laborers/unskilled 


129 


78 


60 


28 


22 


23 


18 


Service \;orkers 


86 


46 


53 


21 


24 


19 


22 


TOTALS Ij 


004 


507' 


51% 


265 


-26% 


232 


23% 


Both cities 
















Of f icials/iugrs. 


412 


136 


33% 


113 


. 27% 


163 


40% 


ProiCojjionals 


347 


144 


42 


119 


34 


84 


24 


Technicians 


299 


138 


46 


82 


27 


79 


2-6 


Sales workers 


334 


166 


4cS ' 


87 


23 


81 


24 


Clerical 


4b3 


253 


36 


130 


29 


. . 70 


15 


Graf Lsmen/ ski lied 


294 


127 


43 


79 


27 


88 


30 


Opt.' rativt'S /semi-ski lied 


291 


110 


38 


78 


27 


100 


34 


Laborers /unskilled 


307 


121- 


39 


57 


19 


124 


40 


Service workers 


274 


101 


37 


62 


23 


111 


41 


' TOTALS 3j 


021 




"43% . 


*810 


27% 


900 


30% 



<» 
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Quostlon: '^Genorallv, Under What Co nditions Do You Place an Ad?^^ 

• 1- 

Employers \rere asked to check one of three blocks; 

s 

(1) Only after the job has proved difficult to fill 

(2) ' When you know that* a specific vacancy has o.r will occur 

(3) 0 In anticipation chat vacancies may bccur in the future, 

Tlie reasons . for asking this question were to determine the extent to which want 

ads are used' only as a last resort (difficult to fill), whether jobs advertised 

in waa.t ads die real (specific vacancies), or whether the jobs advertised in 

\/ant ads. are not so real (anticipated vacancies). 

Table Trl? shows that the vast majority of. the empibyers in both cities 

use want ads only when specific vacancies occur (64 percent). Twenty-one, percent 

of the employers indicated that want ads vera used only when jobc are difficult 

to fill, and only 15 percent indicated that want ads are used for anticipated 

vacancies. The percentages for both cities are approximately the same. 
* • 

Question; "Appro ximately V/hat Percent of Your New Hires Last Year (1972) « 
Came from the W ant Ads? ' \^ , . 

I 

' As noted in C'\e^ methoaology section of this chapter, it was decided to 
ask this question rather than t(. ask how many hires resulted from a specific ad. 
It was impossible, as notecl^, to get an accurate answer to the latter question. 
The broader-based que.aioa that was finally asked will still give some indication 
. of the usefulness of v/ant ads to em'ployers. 

The major problem wi'f.h the statistical results of this question is that, 
when broken down into categories, the si^e of each group is so small as to be 
statistically invalid. ~ stanciard deviations on the^c breakdowns range from 
29.2 to 39. A. As a result, the^e breakdowns are not used and only the overall, 
figure for each city is presented. 

.(;iv(>n I hf ot*-'-: »^vv.lvnco oT the survey, i (- r.i;'ht conjcrt in <>d that f-.O I 
Lake City eirployers would have a considerably higher rate of hires through v/ant 
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TABLE 7-17 

Conditions Under Wb.ich V.'nut-Ada arc Placed 
Co ccup'a L i oiV c i Ly ) 



ToLal Total Diff, Antici- 

O -oupntion ;pon- Respon- to ^ Spp-cific pated 



and City 


!)c5nts 


ses 


Fill 


% 


Vacan cy 


f .% 


Vacancy 


% 


San Francisco 


406 


■445 


. 94 


21% 


282 


63% 


69 


16% 


4'rof ossional 


114 


10-7 
J- t~ 1 


42 




69 


54 


16 


13 


M^rl/ad. 


34 


46 - 


10 


22 


26 1 


57* 


10 


22 


Clerical 


104 


102 


15 


15 


7*5 


74 


12 


12 


Sales 


84 


92 


13 


14 


61 


66 


18 


20 


Service . 


29 


36 


7 


19 


21 


58 


8 


22 


Bl . .clr/skilled 


32 


31 


6 


19 


24 


77 


1 


3 


Bl. clr/other 


9 


11 


1 


9 


6 


55 


A 


36 


Salt Lake City 


201 ^ 


230 


46 


20 


149 


65 


35 


15 


Prof Gsaional 


18 ' 


20 ' 


6 


30 


12 


60 


2 


10 


Mgrl/adm. 


12 


15 


2 


13 


11 


73 . 


2 


13 


Clerical 


29 


30 . 


5 


17 


22 


73 


3 


10 


Sales 


43 


• 50 , 


8 


16 


31 


62 


11 


22 


Service 


48 


• 62 


14 


23 


37 


60 


11 


18 


Bl. clr/skilled 


33 


' 32 


9 


28 


22 


69 


1 


3 


Bl. clr/other 


1-8 


21 


2 


10 


14 


67 


5 


23 


Both Cities 


607 


675 


140 


21 


431 


.64 


104- 


15 


Professional 


132 


147 


48 


33 


81 


55 


18 


12 


Mgrl/adm." 


46 


61 


12 


20 


37 


61 


12 


20 


Clerical 


133 


3 32 


20 


15 


92 


70 


15 


11 


Sctlcs 


127 


142- 


2; 


15 


92 


65 


29 


20 


Service 


77 


98 


21 


21 


58 


59 


19 


19 


Bl. clr/.slMM K'd 


65 


63 


15 


24 


46 


73 




■ 3 


Bl. clr/other 


27 


32 


■^3. 


9% 


20 


63% 


9 


.28% 
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ads -than would San Francisco employers, The only piece, of data that argups. for [ 
the opposite conclusion is the number of respondents per ad,, a figure v^hich is ^ 
much higher in San Francisco, Regardless of conjectures,^ however , the^ major 
finding from the response to this question is. that there is very little differ-- 
ence in the rate of hires between Salt Lake City and San Francisco. Salt Lake 
City employers hired 46.5 percent of their new' employees through want ads in 1972 
and San Francisco hired 44.2 percent. These figures are not significantly differ 
ent. Therefore, the evidence from this particular question does not support any 
distinction between the two cities. However, it doos indicate that among users . 
of want ads, nearly half of their hires come from want ads. 
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THE EMPLOYER SURVEY 

r 

In addition to the other components of the study, random samples of 
employers in Salt Lake City and the City of San Francisco were selected 
'for purposes of mailing a questionnaire to them regarding their use of the 
want-;ads« , ' 

SAN FRANCISCO 

A sample of 600 private employers, stratified by size and industry, 
was selected in San Francisco from Contacts Influential Commerce and Industry 
Directory, Excluded from the universe were unclassified employers, and those in 
agriculture and mining. In all, 98.4 percent of the non-governmental employers - 
,in San Francisco were included in the universe. 

The allocation of that sample over the various strata is shown in Table 8-1. 
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TABLE 8-1 

Employer Sample In San Rrancisco 

Number of Employers 



Industry 



1-5 6-10 



11-25 26-50 / 51-100 101 or more 

— ; ■ ■ ■ 



Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, 
Communications & UtjW.it ies 

Wholesale Trade 

.Retail Tride 

Finance, /Insurance & 
Real 'Estate 

Service 

Total Edployers 



lA 



lA 



lA 



lA 



lA 



lA 



15 


14 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA 


lA. 


15 


15 


15 


lA 


lA 


lA 


15 


15 


15 


•' lA 


' lA 


lA 


15 


lA 


lA 


« 

lA 


lA . 


- lA 


15 


15 


15 


15 


lA 


lA 


103 


101 


J 101 


99 


98 . 


98 



Total 
Employers 

85 
84 

87 
"87 
85 

88 • 
600' 



Seventy-six^ percent (457) of the employers re'sponded. The distribution of those 
responses, re-group ^d according Xo the si:5e categpries used by the Bureau of 
the Census » County Bu5i^ess Patterns, are presented in Table. 8-2. The unive%fe 
according to the County Business Patterns fox; 1972 is presented in Table 8-3. 
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TABLE 8-?. 



Responses to Employer. Survey In San Francisco by Industry and Size 



Industry 



1-3 4-7 8-19 



Number of Employees 
20-49 50-95 100-249 



Total 

250-499 500-f EmploveD 





0 


1 n 


7 


16 


9 


12 


1 


2 


J' 

68 


Manufacturing^ 


* • 

5 


9 


11 


15 


9 


5 


2 


A 

0 


63. 


Transportation, 
Communications & 
Utilities 


4 


8 


10 


6 




1 


10 


62 


a • 

C 


Wholesale Trade 


4 


6 


15. 


11 


9 


6 • 


5 


. '4 

* 


65 


Retail Trade 

1 


8 . 


n 
O 


10 


9 


11 


5 , 


3 • 


•4 - 


60 


Finance, Insurance 
& Rea] Estate 


6 


7 


11 


7 


11 


14 


. 1 

7 


6 


67 


Service 


8 


5 ^ 


9 


17 


15 


8 


2 ■ 


6 




Total Employers 


41 


53 ' 


73 


86 


70 


1 

; 

57 


15 


36 ' 


457 



\ 
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TABU a-3 





i 1 ( 


liitivt;r u o\ 




V t-: i\\ 


an Fi:c:iicx5 CO 










1-3 




j..O- i'J 


20-.' 


Numb 0 I ol 


Erap U'yees 
• lOU-249 


250-499 


^ 5pjH_ 








105 


li)l 


106 




* 

21 




5 


* n 1 n 


i Mill 111 inTinvz 




.308 


403 








1 Q 


1 A 




' t xi i L i V 


193 


li.3 


l.iO 


91 


44 


.34 


13 


12 


b3'0 




856 


55C 


C /I Tl 

■ 567 


30' 




.49 ' 


6 

o 


6 


■ 2440 


• 


2185 . 


1093 


824 




110 


37.. 


7 


13 


4620 


J in iiK>.' ^ losuraace 


17C2 


3'vfl 


283 


i71 


.82 


51 


17 


18 


2^5 




3926 


1370 


10j3 


490 


IBO 


L02 


21 


22 


7JM 




9/17 


399(>- 


■3.4'fl 


1796 


648 


J58 


88 


>. 90 


0 
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The employers were asked two questions. What percent of their new hires 
during 1972 was recruited through the want-ads, and did they usually, occasionally, 
or never advertise in the want-ads for employees? The latter question was asked 
for each occupational group. 

The responses to those questions were weighted according to the Inverse 
of the proportion that the sample bore to the universe in each Industrial category 
in order to estimate what the responses would have been had all private employer^ 
in San Francisco been questioned. 

■.u 

HIRES FROM THE WANTS ADS DURING 1972 

It was estimated that 85 percent of all private employers in San Francisco 
would have responded that none of their new hires during 1972 came from the 
want-^ads. This was especially true for employers in contract construction and 
retail trade. It was.' less true on the average for employers in the service in- . 
dustry. See Table 8-A. , - 

The same data are arranged. by size of employer in Table 8-5. It is clear 
there that the larger the employer (measured by number of employees) the less 
he was^apt to answer "none," implying that^ the larger the employer the more that 
he was apt to have hired some employees in 1972 through the want-ads. 

Finally the distribution of employers according to the percentage of em- 
ployees they hired through the ads is presented in Table 8-6. Given the low 
incidence of responses between 21 to 80 percent, it would seem that employers 
tend to use the ads either a lot. or very little, mostly the latter. 
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TABLE 8-4 

Percentages of Employers who Hired No Employees 
Through the Want Ad's During 1972 , by Industry - San Francisco 



Percentages 



Industry 



Unweighted Sample 
Responses 



Weighted Responses, Best 
Estimate of the Universe 



Contract Contruption 
Manufacturing 

Traiisportation, Communications 
& Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 
Service 



Total Employers 
Number of Responses = 454 



89.7 
69.4 
74.2 

71.9 
78.3 
65.7 
59.2 



72.5 



95.2 
80.6 
86.5 

84.4 
94.1 
90.7 
76.4 



85.0 
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TABLE 8-5 

* t 

Percentages of Employers Who Hired No Employees 
Through the Want Ads During 1972 by Size - San Francisco 

Percentages 

Unweighted Sample Weighted Responses, best 
Number of Employees Responses Estimate of Universe 



1 to 3 


95.1 


90.9 


A to 7 


88.9 


93.8 o 


8 to 19 


78.1 


75.1 


20 to 49 


77.9 


77.3 


50 to 99 


59.7 


57.1 


100 to 249 


.1 64.9 


. 57.0 


250 to 499 


43.8 


25.0 


500 plus 


45.9 


47.8 


All employers 


72.2 


85.0 



Number of responses » A36 



I 
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TABLE 8-6 



J, 



Percentages of 'Employees Hired Through the Want Ads 



San Francisco 



Percentage of New Hires Through 
Want Ads in 1972 



Percentages of Employees 



Unweighted Sample 
Responses 



Weighted Responses, be$t 
Estimate of Universe 



None 

l - 20 percent 
21 - 40 percent 
41 - 60 percent 
61 - 80 percent 
81 - 100 percent 
Totals 



72.5 
15.0 
4.2 
2. 8 
2.4 
3.1 
100.0 



85.0 
6.2 
1.8 
2.0 
0.4 
4.6 



100.0 



Number of responses = 454 
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WANT-AD POLICY REUTIVE TO OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 



The weighted responses to the second question are. recorded in Tables 8-7 
through 8-24. In general, employers were more prone to advertise. for office 
and clerical workers than for other, kinds of employees, and least apt to adver- t, 
tise for blue collar and service workers. Manufacturers were inclined to use the 
ads more than employers in other industries. Construction contractors were least 
apt to advertise for employees. Finally, larger employers were more prone to use 
the ads than were smaller ones. 
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TABLE 8-7 



EiapluyerH dye oi \'avix. Ads to Recruit. Officials 
and Manage rs jx^ lag Fr£in' ^ i sco by In dustr y Weighted Resp oasesj^ 

Best t.stiinates of Universe 



Percentages 



Usually Occasionally , Never 



Total 



Cw.'i* TiicL Construction' 

M-.'t-uf arlar ing 

'I r.iuspci tiit-ion, Communications, 
.Tj/l Ut ilititis 

■V.iiol.ej..i.l o Trade 

KcLail Trade 

Finance, l-.'syrance and Real EbitaLc 

"iit rvtces 

t^il employer& 

Kjnbei of responiics in sample = 401 



5.1 
8. A 
2.5 

4.0 

8.8 

2.9. 

1.2 

4.4 



1.5 
4.1 
9.7 

2.5 
7.5 
5.3 
5.6 
5.5 



93.4 

> 

87.5 
87.8 

93.5 
83.7 
91.8 
93.2 
90.1 



100.0 
100.0 
100.' 0, 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0^ 

100.0 

100.0 

CD 
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TABLE 8-8 

Employ ers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Officials and Managers 
' In San Fran<^isco by Size Weighted Responses; Best Estimates of Universe 



Percentages 



Number of Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally Never 


Total 


1 to 3 


3.5 


- 

0.0 


96.5 


100.0 


4 to 7 


1.0 


2.6 


96.4 ^ 


100.0 


8 to 19 


5.9 


10.0 


84.1 


100.0 


20 to 49 


8.5 . 


19.8 


. 71.7 


100.0 


• 

50 to 99 


13.7 


18.8 


67.5 


100.0 


100 to 249 


7.1 


14.9 


78.0 


100.0 


250 to 499 


25.5 


54.0 


20.5 


100.0 


• 

500 plus 


12.5 


25.7 


61.8 


100.0 


AH Employers 

» • 


4.4 


5.5 


90.1 


100.0 


Number of responses In sample = 38^ 
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-Moaal.;- in ^an Franci: 




ISC!.,' 












•i 




* 

Pt^rcentagc.; 








l*siially 


('Vc.isiorially 




Total 


< 1' i I H.. [ruction . 


5.1 


1.-6 


93.3 


100.0 






A 9 


R7 7 


100 0 


7 i : ^-^.M 11, ^'^omniunicatlons , 








100 0 












Whole sal^.^ Traui:. 


• 2.3 


4.7 


9.3.0 


100.0 


Kelail Trad'? . . * 


8.9 


3,8 


87.3 


100.0 


V'iiijiici:, IrisuraijLO Si Real iistatc 


2.8 


2.5 


94.7 


100.0 




17.3 


.V 8.8 


73.9 


100.0 


All oinployorci 


10.2 


5.6 


• 84.2 


100.0 



0 



# 

Ci 
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TABLE 8-10 



\ 



Employers Use 'of Want Ads to Recruit Professionals 

In San Francisco by Size of Employer 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 



Percentages 



Number of Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally Never 


Total 


* *o ^ 


it). 6 


0.0 


86.2 


lUU.U 


4 to 7 


1.0 


1.5 


97.5 


100.0 


8 to 19 . ^ * 

• 


8.8 


10.0 


72.2 


100.0 


20 to 49 


8.0 


15.3 


76.7 


100.0 


• 

50 to 99 


14.8 


18.0 


67.2 


100.0 


100 to 249 


8.8 


22.3 


68.9 


100.0 


250 to 499 


18.5 


55.4 


26.1 


100.0 


500 plus 


.15.7 


37.4 


46.9 


100.0 


All employers > 


10.1 


5.6 


84.3 


100.0 


Number of responses in sample = 365 
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TABLE 8-H 



EmplovGrs Use of Want Ads to Recruit Technicians 

in San Francisco by Industry of Employer 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 



6 

Percentages 



Usually 



Occaslonallv Never Total 



Contrabt Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportatioi^: Communications, 
and Utilities 

Wholesale Trade \ 

Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 

« 

Service 

All Employers 



5.1 
3.1 
0.0 

2.2 



2.8 
3.4 
8.8 
5.1 



2.1 
6.1 
5.8 

4.5 

3.1 

1.1 

6.1 

4.4 



92.8 100.0 
90.8 100.0 

94.2 100.0 

93.3 , . 100.0 
94.1 100 .'0 
95.5"^ 100.0 



85.1 



100.0 



90.5 100.0 



Number of responses in sample = 359 
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Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Technicians 

In San Fjrancisco by Size of Employer 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 

i 

Percentages 



•Number of Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


V 

. \ 


1 

O.l 


0.0 


93.9 


100.0 


4 to 7 


0.0 


f 
c 

1.0 


99.0 


100.0 


8 to 19 


2.2 

« 


15.8 


82.0 


100. Q 


20 to 49 . 

■ ') 
50 to^9 


12.8 


,5.1 


82.2 


100.0 


14.7 


18.4 


66.9 


100.0 


100 to 249 


8.0 


25.6 


66.4 


'100.0 


250 to 499 


5.0 


57.0 


38.0 


100.0 


500 plus 


5.9 


42.0 


52 a 


100.0 


All employers 


5.1 


4.4 


90.5 


100.0 



Number of responses in sample = 347 
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Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Sales Workers 

In San Francisco b/ Industn^ of Employer 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 



Industry 



j>ysually 



Percentages i 

Occasionally Never Total 



Contract Construction 0.0 

Manufacturing ^ 6.^2 

Transportation, Communications, • 3.7 
and Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 10.3 

Retail Trade 7.8 

I 

I 

Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 2.1 

Servicss 2.8 
Ail employers - 5.1 
Number of responses in sample .= 377 



2.6 
8.l' 
9.7 

9.8 
3.5 
7.9 
2.4 
5.1 



97 ..4 . 100.0 
, 85.7 100.0 
86.6 100.0 

100.0 



88.7 



100.0 



90.0 100.0 
94.8 100.0 



89.8 100 .-0 
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TABLE 8-14 



Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Sales Workers 

in San Francisco by Size of Employer 
Weighted Responses; Best Estimates of Universe 



Percentages 



Number of Employees 




0 

Usually 


Occasionally Never 


Total 


* 

lto3 \ 




3.4 


0.0 


96.6 


100.0 


4 to 7 


• 


2.6 


4.1 


93.3 


100.0 


8 to 19 




11.0 


8.0 


Bl.O 


noo.o 


20 to 49 




6.6 


16.7 


77.7 


100.0 


50 to 99 . 




12.0 


28.2 


59.8 


100.0 


100 to 249 


t 

* 


7.9 


24.7 


67.4' 


100 .0 


250 to 499 




32.1 " 


22.0 


45.9 


: 100.0 


500 plus 

All employers 




11,4 


38.4 


50L2 


100.0 




5.1 


^ 5.1 


89.8 


100.0 



Number of responses in sample - 367 
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TABLE 8- 








• Employers Use of Want- Ads to R 


ccruit Office and 




■ 


0 - 

. : " ■ ; Clerical Workers by Industry . of Employer 


- 


- 


Weij^htcd Responses: 


Best Estimates of Universe 


c 




^ ■ - 4 
<• 




Percentages 




» 


Industry 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


Contract Construction 


7.1 


4.9 


88.0 


100.0 


Manufacturing 


7.3 


10.7 


82.0 


1 ; 

100.0 


Transportation, Communications, 
and Utilities 


7.1 


23.0 

<» 


69.9 


100.0 


Wholesale Trade 


10.2 


15.6 


74.2 


100.0 


• >, 

Retail Trade 


8.8 


5.1 


86.1 


100.0 


Finance, Insurance and Heal Estate 


2.3 


11.3 


86.4 


100.0 


Services 

<- . • ' • ■ 


6.3 


21.6 


72.1 


100.0 


All 'employers 

\ ' ■ 
Number of responses in sample - 429 

0 


7.0 


13.9 


79.1 


100.0 






0 





0 

0 ' , 

' ' 248 ^ ^ 
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TABLE ^-16 

" Emplo yer^ Use of Want Ads to Recruit Office and 

Clerical Workers by Size of Employer 
Weighted Responses; Best Estimates of Universe, 



Number of Employees 



Percentages 
Usually Occasionally Never Total 



lto3. 

/ - 

4To7^ 

8 to 19 ' * 

20 to 49 

50to.99 
100 to 249 
250 to 499 . 
500 plus 
All employers 

Number of responses in sample = 414 





9.3 


,. "87; r 


—mro — 


4.0 


12.6 


83.4 


100.0 


13.0 


14.1 


72.9 


100.0 


U.8 


27.8 


60.4 


100.0 

« 


18.4 


24.5 


57 a 


100.0 


14.2 


31.1. 


54;7 


100.0 


32.8 


42.7 


24.5 


100.0 


15.7 


35.8 


48.5 


100.0 


7.0 


13.9 


79.1 


100.0 
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TABLE 8-17 



Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Sk illed 

Craftsmen by Iaci u -;f:ry of Employ er 
Wcifl-icd Responses: Be < r . Estimates " of Universe 



Indus M-\' 



Percentages 
Usually Occasionallv Never Total 



Contract Construction 



0.0 



1.9 



98.1 100.0 



Manufacturing 

Tran.spnriatio!! , Comnuinications , 
apdlJii'Iiiics 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 

Finance,. Insurance and Real Estate 

Services 

All employers 



2.6 

1.8 

0.5 
1.3 
1.9 
0.9 
1.2 



7.9 
4.0 

2.0 
.4.9 
1.3 
3.1 
3.6 



89.5 100.0 



94.2 100. 0 



97.5 
93.8 
96.8 
96.0 
95.2 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Numixr of responses in sample = 354 
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TABLE 6-18 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Skilled 

Craftsmen by Size of Employer 
We Ighted Responses; Best Estimates of Universe 



Number of Employees 



Percentages 
Us uaily Occasinnally Never Total 



lto3 


0.0 


4tQ7 , 


0.0 


5 to 19 


1.0 


20 to 49 


8.4 


50 to 99 


8.8 


100 to 249 


2,9 


250 to 499 


2.5 


500 plus 


4.6 


All employers 

• 


1.2 


Number of responses in sample = 342 





0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1.4 


98.6 


, 100.0 


12.8 


86.2 


100.0 


2.0 


89.6 


100.0 


17.2 


74.0 


100.0 


17.4 


79.7 


100.0 


27.4 


70.1 


100.0 


31.2 


64,2 


100.0 


3.6 


95.2 


100:0 
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TABLE 8- 


19 


■/■ 












% 


Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Semi-Skilled 






Operatives by Industry of Employer 






Weighted Responses: 


Best Estimates of Universe, 


1 








Percentages . 




■4 . 


Industry 


Usually 


Occasionallv 


. Never 


Total 


1 . ■ '- — : ; . _ 


cjontract w-onstructlon 


0.3 


5.1 


94.6 




Manufecturmg 


1.3 


7.3 


91.4 


100.0 


Transportation, Communications, 
and Utilities 


0.3 


0.6 


99.1 


100.0 . , . 


Wholesale Trade 


2.5 


1.4 


96.1 


100.0 


Retail Trnde 






94.0 


100.0 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


1.6 


0.9 


97*5 


100.0 


Services 


0.6 


0.4 


99.0 


100.0 


All employers 


1.0 


2.5 


96.5 


100.0 


• 

Number of responses in sample = 343 












253 


e 

\ 
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TABLE 8-20 . 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Semi-Skilled 

Opera.^ives by Size of Employer 
Weighted Average; Best Estimates of Universe 

s > 

Percentages 

Number of Employees Usually Occasionally . Nevei; Total 



lto3 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4 to 7 


0.0 


1.0 


99.0 


100.0 


8 to 19 


1.6 


10.0 


88.4 


100.0 


20 to 49 . 


1.6 


2.1 


96.3 


100. 0 


50. to 99 


» c 

7.6 


13.4 


79.0 


100.0 


100 to 249 


8.3 


3,7 


as.o 


100.0 


250 to 499 


27.3 


, 20.9 


51.8 


100.0 


500 plus 


13.4 


16.8 


69.8 


100.0 


All employers 


1.0 


2.5 


96.5 


100.0 



Number of response^ in sample = 332 
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TABLE 8-21 



Employers Use of Want Ads to Reeruit Unskilled 

laborers by Industry of Epiploye r 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 



/ 



Percentages 
Usually Occasionally Never Total 



Contract Construction 



-95..a — loo.^ 



Manufacturing 

Transportation, Communications, ^ 
and Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 

Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 

Jicrvlces 

All employers 

ft 

Number, of responsisln sample = 340 



1.4 
0.0 

0.5 
0.3 
0.9 
0.2- 
0.6 



3.7 
0.3 

13.5 

2.7 

0.7 

1.2 

3.3 



94.9 100.0 

99.7 100.0 

86.0 100.0 

97.0 ^0.0 
98.4 100.0 

98.1 100.0 
96.1 100.0 
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TABLE 8-22 

% 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Unskilled 



Laborers by Size of Employer 
Weight Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 



Percentages 



Number of Employees ^ Usually Occasionally Never Total 



1 to 3 


0.0 


2.9 


97.1 


100.0 


4 to 7 • 


0.0 


1.0 


99.0 


100.0 


8 to 19 


0.0 


5.0 


; '95.0 


100.0 


20 to 49 


3.9 


0.6 


■ 95.5 


100.0 


50 to 99. 


5.1 


17.1 


77.8 


100.0 


100 to 249 


4.1 


13.4 


$2.5 


100.0 


250 to 499 


0.0 


7.8 


9^.2 


100.0 


500 plus 


12.1 


7.6 


80.3 


100.0 


All employers 


0.6 


3.3 

c 


96wl 


100.0 


Number of responses in sample = 329 











■ ■ . ' \ 

\ 
\ 
\ 

\ 

■ ■ zss ' \ ■ ' 

o ■ ' • • ■ \ 
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TABLE 8-23 



Employers Use of Want Ads- to Recruit Service 
Workers in San Francisco by Industry of Employer 
Wet{;litcd Responses: Best, Estimates of Universe 



8-20 



Indus tty 



Percentages 
Usually Occasionally 



Never Total 



Contract Construction 



0.0 



' K4anLifacturing 1.4 

Transportation, Communications, 1.8 
and Utilities 

Wholesale Trade 2.5 

Ketail Trade 0.^ 

Finance. Insurance and Real Esatae 0.9 
Services .0.9 

All employers 1.0 
Number of responses in sample = 340' 



0.9 
4.1 
3.2 

1.4 

7.1 
0.5 
1.6 
2.9 



99.1 100.0 

94.5 100.0 

95.0 100.0 

96.1 100.0 



92.6 
98.6 
97.5 

96:l 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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TABLE 8-24" 



Employers Use oi Want Ads to Recruit Services 
Workers in San Prancisco by Size of Employer 
Weighted Responses; Best Estimates of Universe 



-Numbcrr-of-Employees- — 



Percentages 
-U suall y Gccas^ionally — ^vey- 



lto3 


0.0 


0.0 


4 to 7 


0.0 


5.1 


8tol9 




4.3 


20 to 49 


4.0 


6.9 


50 to 99 


8.9 


12.8 


100 to 249 


4.5 


4.2 


250 to 499 


0.0 


10.5 


500 plus 


8.9 


18.4 


All employers 


1.0 


2.9 


Number of responses in sample = 330 







lOp.O 

94.9 

94.0 

89.1 

78.3 

91.3 

89.5 

72,7 

96.1 
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SALT LAKE CITY 



A sample of 285 private employers in Salt Lake County, stratified by size and 

I 

Industry, was selected from the files of. the Utah State Employment Service. Excluded 
.from the universe were unclassified employers and those in agriculture In all, 97.6 percent 
of the non-governmental employers in Salt Lake County, were included in the universe'. 
« The allocation of tiiat sample over the various strata is shown in Table 8-25. 



TABLE 8- 25 

-Eirqaloye^^-Sa^mple- ffl-Sal^-4:a ke-€eu nty- 



ERIC 









Number of Employees 




100. 


Total 














or 


Employ- 


Industry 


1-3 


4 - 7 * 


8 - 19 


20-49 50- 


■99 


More 


ers 


Mining 


6 


6 


. 6 


6 


3 


2 


29 


Construction 


8 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


37 


Manufacturing 


6 


6 , 


5 


5 


6 


5 


33 


Ttansportation, Comm- 














unication & Utilits. 


5 


6 


5 - 


6 


6 


6 


'34 


Wholesale Trade 




5 


8 


6 


6 


5 


35 


Retail Trade 


8 


8 


8 


5 


4 


6 * 


39 


Ins. , Financie & 
















Real Estate 


8 


5 


5 


6 


6 


7 


'37^ 


Service 


. 8 


8 


8 


6 


6 


5 


41 


■ Total Fm plovers 


54. 


50 


51 


46.) 


42 


42 


285 



> 



I 

Seventy-six percent (216) of the employers responced. The distribution of these 
responses arc present in Table 8-- 26. It will be noted that the num.ber of responses in 
some of the strataexceeded the size of the sample, e.g., employers with four to seven 
employees in the service industry, indicating that employer sizes at the time pf the survey ^ 
sometimes differed from these recorded at the Utah State Employment Service. The univer^ 
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TABLE ' 8-26 

Responses to Employer Survey in Salt Lake County 
by Industry and Size 



Industry 



Number of Employees 
1-3 4-7 8-19 20-49 50-99 100-249 250-499 500+ 



5 
3 



Mining ^ 2. ,4 

Construction 4 6 

— -MaTrafanctcrriTig 3 8- 

Transportation , Comm- 
unications & Util. 5 2 3 

Wholesale Trade 2 6. 5 

Retail Trade 5 6 6 

Finance, Insurance 



4 

2 



4 

6 
3 



2 
1 



6' 



1 
2 



4 
2 
1 



0 
1 



Total 

Employet 



1 
1 
2 



and Real Estate. 


1 


6 


6 


12 


4 


2 


1 

« 


Service 


6 


11 


5 


5 


5 


4 


0 


Total Ejnployees 


» 

28 


49 


35 


110 


28 


19 


7 



2 

0 



10 



20 
20 

-26- 



23 
27 
30 

34 

"36 



216 



Industry 



TABLE 8-27 

The Universe of Employers in Salt Lake County 



Total 



1-3 4-7- 8-19 ' 20-49 50-99 - 100-249 250-499 500+ Employe:! 



Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing- 
Trans/Comm/Util . 
Whol^csale Trade 
Keiail Trade 
Fin/Ins/R.E. ' 
Service 



Total lirnploveus 



o 

ERIC 



33. 


14 


13 


5 


3 


2 


1 


3 


74 


468 


224 


176 


71 


' 18 


9 


2 


0 


968 


,133 


105 


'150 


120 


46 


40 


13 


7 


. 614 


77 


46 


59 


34 


13 


10 


6 


4 


249 


349 


225 


276 


155 


26 


13 


4 


0 


1048 


7'24 


5r9 


419 


192 


61 


22 


7 


6 


1950 


605 


191 


118 


62 


23 


9 


5 


. 2 


1015 


1582 


569 


394 


174 


58 


27 


2 


4 


2810 




lb93 


lo05 


813 


248 


132 


40 


26 


8728 
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The "questions asked.of the employers and the weighting of the responses .to mak^ 

* • 

estimates for the universe were the same as for San Francisco. » 

" • . ' •> . ■ 

Hires From the \v?nt- Ads durircl972 Salt .Lake County employers were apparently 

more prone to use the v.aut-ads than we fe San Francisco employers. Seventy-six percent 

of them claimed that none of their new hir^ during 1972 came from the want-ads . - 

Eighty-five percent of the employers in San Francisco made that claim. SeeTable 8-28. 

Furthermore, there was a difference beUTeen the two areas in the experience by 

p 

^ * " ;.v^<.--.^ ■ I .w ■ ■ 

industry. In Salt Lake, ^employers in manufacturing and retail trade were most apt to 
have hired through the want ads; those in wholesale trade and mining, less apt. 

TABLE .8-28 
Perc entages of Employers Who Hired No Employees 

Through the Want-Ads Uiini^u iv 72 - By Industry ' . 

Salt Lake County 



^ ' Percentages 

' . - Weighted Responses: ■ '« 

' Unweighted Sample Best Estimated of 



Industry 


Responses 


Universe . 




f .J 




Mining 


63.2 ^ . • 


85.9 


Contract Construction 


71.4 


72.3 


Manufacturing 


^ 57 .1 


68.9 


Transportation, Gomrriunicatioiis & 


» 




Utilities . , 


86.4 


83.3 


Wholesale Trade 


70.4 


■ 86.9 


Retail Trade ' 


57 a • 


70.8 


Finance , Jns . , & Real Estate 


■ 42.9 


^1.1 


Services 


58.3 


76.1 . 


All Employers " 


61.6 

5? 


76 ..1 


Number of sample responses: 216 


# 
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As in San Francisco, it was the small employer in Salt Lake who was most apt to 



have hired no workers through;.the want ads during 1972. See Table 8-29. 



TABLE 8- 29 



Percentages of Empl overgo Who Hired No Employees 
' Through the Wgrno^ta^ds During: 1972 - By Size 
SaU Lake County 



Industry' 



-PerceTitages— 



Unweighted Sample 
Responses 



Weighted Responses: 
Best Estimates of 
' Universe 











\ 85.2 


86.3 


4 to 7 ^ 


\ • 77.1 


79.5. 


8 to 1< 


^ . 70.6 


72. 6f 


20 to 49 


44.7 


.42.1 . 


50 to 99 \ 


48.2 . 


50.0 ' 


100 to 249 . 


47.4 


32.8 


250 to 499 


\ 28.6 


22.2 


500 + 


30.0 


36.4 


All Employe rl 


61.0 


76.1 ' 



Number of sample responses: 210 



. Aglin, as in San Francisco, employers seemingly used the ads a lot or Very little 



The 'samfe low incidence of responses between 21 and -80 percent in Table ,'8-30 leads 




on. 
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TABLE 8-30 

Percentages of Employers vho Hired through the 
Want Ads During 1972 
Salt Lake County 



Percengages of New Hired 
Through VJant Ads in 1972. 



Percentages 

Unweighted Sample 
Responses 



Weighted Responses: 
Best Estimates of 
, Universe 



None 

1-20 percent , 
21 - 40 percent 

0 

Al - 60 percent 
61 ~ 80 percent 
81 - 100 percent » 
Totals 

Number of sample responses: 216 



61i6 
19.0 
5.5 
6.5 
3.2 
4.2 
100.0 



76.1 
9.0 
2.5 
3.8 
1.6 
7.0 

100.0 



Want-Ad Policy Relative to Occupational Group . The weighted responses of em- 
ployers to the question about whether they usqally, occasionally, or never advertised 
in the want ads -are recorded in Tables 8-31 through 8-48. In general, Salt Lake 
County employers,, like those in San Rrancisco, were more prone to advertise for office 
and clerical workers 'than for other kinds of employees. But, unlike employers in 
San Francisco I they were leas,e inclined to advertise for professionals, technicians^ 
officials, 'and managers. ' 

As in San Franci^cp, manufacturers were most apt to use the ads, and con- 
struction contractors least apt, though the differences between industries were 
less pronounced in Salt Lake. Employers in the service industries were also much 
inclined to use the ads in Salt Lake. 

Finally, the inclination to recruit. through the ads was directly related to 
the size of the employer, again as in San Francisco. 
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TABLE 8-31 



Employers Us e of Want Ads to Recruit Officials and 
Managers in Salt Lake (;ount>^ by Industry 
Weighted Responses: Best nscimaces oi Universe 



I 

I 



I 



8-33 



Percentages 



Industry 


Usually 


Occasionnally / 

/ 


Never 


Total 


Miniag 

Contract Construction 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 ,/ 
0.0 / 


100. 0 
100. 0 


100. 0 
100. 0 


Manufacturing 


10.9 


10.4 / 


78.7 


100. 0 


Transportation, Communications 




/ . 


88.7 


100. 0 


and Utilities 


' 11.3 


0.0 


Wholesale Trade 


12.5 


4.4 / 


83.1 


100. 0 


Retail Trade 


10.4 


0.4 ; 


89.2 


100. 0 


Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 


0.6 


2.4 / 


97.0 


100. 0 


Services 


0.6 


. . 9.1 ■ 


90.3 


100. 0 


All Employers 


5.2 


■ ^-^ / 


90.2 


; loo.o 

t 


Number of responses in sample = 173 




/ 
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/ 



Employers Use of Want ads to Recruit Offic/ials 

and Managers in bait i-aice uounty by :5ize ~' 

Weighted Kesponses: ijest hscinnates or Universe 
. . / 

Percentaiges 



Number of Employees ^ 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


I to 3 


.0.0 


O.O 


100. 0 


100. 0 


4 to 7 


0.0 


6.,i 


93.9 


100. 0 


8 to 19 


18.1 


5,3 


76.6 


.100.0 


20 to 49 


5.4 ' 


15^4 , 


79.2 • 


100. 0 


50 to 99 


16.9 


21.7 


6U4 


100. 0 


100 to 249 


0.0 


p.o 


100.0 


IQO.O 


250 to 499 


14.6 


0.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


500 plus 


15.9 


417.7 


36.4 


^ 100.0 


All employers 


5.2 


/4.6 

''\ . 


90.2 


100. 0 


Kunibcr of ivsp'^ns-.'s in "=^a 




i i 


1 
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TABLE 8-33 

% 

Employers tJsc of Wnnt Ads to Recruit Professionals 
S alt Lake County h\' Industry 
- Weigthed Responses: Best Estimates of Uniyerse 

I 

4 

Percentages 



Industry 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


Mining 


0.0 


2.1 


97.9 


lOO.O 


Contract Construction 


6.0 


0.0 


94.0 


lOO.O 


Manufacturing- 


7.5 


13.5 


79.0 


lOO.O 


Transportation, Communications 










and Utilities 


11.3 ' 


0.0- 


88.7 


100. 0 


Wholesale Trade 


0.0 


4.4 


95.6 


100. 0 


Retail Trade 


1.6 


0.4 


98.0 


100. 0 


Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 


0.0 


5.7 


94.3 


100. 0 


Service 


0.8. 


4.9 ' 

■m 


94.3 


100. 0 


All employers ' 


2.2 


3.9 


93.9 


100. 0 



Number of responses in sample = 152 



TABLE 8-34 

Em ployers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Professionals 

in Salt Lake County by Size 
Weighted Responses: i3est Estimates of Universe 



Percentages 



Number of Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Neve^r 


Total 


lto3 


• 

0.0 


0.0 


100. 0 


loo.o 


4 to 7 


4.0 


4.9 


91.1 


100. 0 


8 to 19 


1.6 . 


0.0 


^8.4 


100. 0 


20 to 49 


4.9 


21.4 


73.7 


100. 0 


50 to 99 


20.9 


11.8 


67.4 


100.0 


100 to 249 


0.0 


14.2 


, 85.8 


100. 0 


250 to 499 


0.0 


0.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


500 plus 


15.9 


54.6 


29.6 


100. 0 



All employers 

erTc ' 

S^^rnbcr of responses in a sample = 149 
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TABLE 8-35 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Technicians - 

tn Salt Lake County by Industry 
Weighrpd {Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 

Percentages 



Industry 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Tptal 


Mining 


0.0 


13.3 


86.7 


100.0 


Contract Construction 


0.0 


0.8 


99.2 , 


100.0 


Manufacturing 


10.4 


.6.8 


82.8 


100.0 


Transportatioii, Communications 


0.0 


2.6 


97.4 


100. a 


and Utilities 










Wholejsale Trade 


0,0 


0.9 


99.1 


100.0 


Retail Trade 


1.6 


0.3 


98.1 


100.0 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. 


0.7 


1.5 


97.8 


loD.b 


Services 


0.9 


8.4 


90.7 


100.0 


'All employers 


1.6 


3.3 


95.1 


100.0 



Number of Responses in sample =138 



" TABLE 8-36 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Technicians 

in Salt Lake County iy/ Size 
Weighted Responses: Best E'siimates of Universe ' 

Percentages 



ERIC 



Number pf Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never ' 


Total 


1 to 3 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


4'to7 


1.5 


11.4 


87.1 


100. 0 


8 to 19 *. 


0.0 


0.2 


99.8 


100.0 


20 to 49 


5.6 


0.2 


94.2 


100.0 


50 to 99' 


26.4 


17.7 


55.9 \ 


100.0 


100 to 249 


0.0 


34.9 


65.1 


100.0 


250 to 499 


0.0 


35.4 


64.6 


100.0 


500 plus 


21.9 


62.5 


- 15.0 


100.0 


All Employers 


1.6 


3.4 


95.0 


100.0 


Number of respons^-s In r.amplc = 135 


26S 
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TABLE 8-37 



Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Sales Workers 




• 


, in Salt Lake Countv bv 


Induscr,' 






Weighted Responses:- Best ir^stimaces oi Universe 






0 

Percentages 




Total 


Industry Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Mining 0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Contract Construction 0.0 


20.8 


79.2 


100. 0 


Manufacturing 18.5 


0.0 


81.5 


100.0 


Transportation, Communications 0.0 


21.6 


78.4 


100.0 


and Utilities 








Wholesale Trade 0.5 


19.5 


80.0 


100.0 


Retail Trade 12.2 ' 


10.8 


77.0 . 


100.0 


Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 7.9 


11.3 


80.8 " 


100.0 


Services 5.2 


7.5 


87.3 


100.0 


Allemployers . 7.0 


12.0 


81.0 


100.0 


Number of responses in sample = 142 








TABLE 8-38 






• 


• Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Sales Workers, 






in Salt Lake Countv 


by Size 






Weighted Responses: Best Estimates by Universe 






Percentages 






Number of Employees Usually 


Qccasionallj;; 


Never 


total 


• 

I to 3 0.0 


4.6 


95 4 


100.6 


4 to 7 20.0 


12.0 


98.0 


100.0 


8 to 19 ' . 5.8 


18.9 


'/5.3 


100. 0 


20 to 49 . 10.7 


21.6 


67.7 ' 


100.0 


.50 to 99 • ' 23.2 


0 23 « 2 


53.6 


100. 0 


100 to 249 0.0 


45.6 


54.4 


100.0 


250 to 499 31.2- 


14.6 « ' 


54.2 


100.0 


500 plus " 35.9 ^ 


5.1 


59.0 


100.0 


Allemployers 7.1 


12.0 ' 


80.9 


100.0 



•Numjvr of ro:^ponse.s in .^an^plc = 139 

ERIC 
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TABLE 8-39 



Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Ofi'ice and 
Clerical Workers in Salt Lake County by Industry 
Weiglited Responses: Best i£stimates of Universe 



Industry 
Mining 

Contract Construction 
Manufacturing 

Trans por tut ion, Communications, 

and Utilities 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
Services 



Percentages 
Usually Occasionally 



32.9 
6.3 
25.7 

0.0 
10.6 
11.6 
10,3 
15.6 



33.7 
29.1 
2.8 

21.6 
8.1 
6.8 
10.4 
23.7 



Never 

33.4 
64.6 
71.5 

78.4 
81.3 
81.6 
79.3 
60.6 " 



Tota 



All employers 

Number of responses in sample .= 181 



12.9 



15.4 



71.7 



TABLE 8-40 

Employe r s Use of Want Ads to Recruit Office and 
Clerical Workers in Sait Lake County bv Size 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 



Number of Employees 



Percentages 
Usually Occasionally 



Never 



Total 



lto3 9.0 

4 to 7 14.0 

8 to 19' • 14.8 

20 to 49 14.8 

50 to 99 35.7 

100 to 249 18.8 

250 to 499 35.1 

500 plus • '., 31.8 

All employers 12.9 

Number of responses in sample ^ 177 



4.8 
14.6 
18.9 
48.2 
22.8 
50.1 
33.8 
27.3 

15.4 



86.2 
71.4 
,06.3 
37.0 
41.5 
31.1 
31 .1 
40.9 



r 



71.7 
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TABLE 8-41 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Skilled Craftsmen 

In Salt Lake County bv Industry 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates or Universe 

- ■ ^1 



Percentages 



Industry ' 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


Mining 


3.7 


22.9 


73.4 


„ 100.0 


Contract Construction 


5.1 


10.1 


84.8 


100.0 


Manufacturing 


20.7 


20.0 


59.3 


100.0 


Transportation, Qommunications 


0.0 


2.9 


97.1 


100.0 


and Utilities 










Wholesale Trade 


7.4 


4.8 


87.8 


100. 0 


Reta il Trade 


7.1 


2.5 


90.4 


100.0 


Finance , Insurance & Real Estate 


0.0 


1.4 


98.6 


100.0 


Services 


2.7 


17.^ 


79.6 


100.0 


All employers 


' 6.0' 


8.9 


85.1 


100.0 



Number of responses in sample = 150 

"J 

TABLE 8-42 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Skilled Craftsmen , 
in Salt Lake County bv Size , 

— I ■ o 

• We ig hled Responses: Best Estimates of Universe 

Percentages 



Number of Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


I to 3 ■ ' 


0.0 , 


1.7 


98.3 


100.0 


4 to 7 


6.5 


17.3 


76.2 


100.0 


8 tol9 


11.5 


7.5 


81.0 


100.0 


20 to 49 


11.1 


11.9 


77.0 


100.0 


50 to 99 


47.3 


10.9 


41.8 


100.0 


100 to 249 


0.0 


67.0 


33.0 


100.0 


250 to 499 


0.0 


29.7 


70.3 ' 


100.0 


500 plus 


16.7 


76.2 


7.1, 


100,0 


All employers 


6.0' 


&.9 


85.1 


100.0 


Nuinfxjr of rf';ponses in s^implo = 147 
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TABLE 8-A3 

Employers 6s e of Want Ads to Recruit Semiz-Skilled 
Operatives in Salt Lak e County bv industn'' 
Weighted Responses: Best Estimates or Universe 



Industry 
Mining 

Contract Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transporation, Communications and 

Utilities 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade ^ 

Finance , Insurance & Real Estate 
Services 
^ All Employers 

' Number of responses in sample = 147 



Percentages 




Total 


Usually 


Ocpasionally 


Never 


0.0 


7.8 


92.2 


100. 0 


6.7 


0.0 


93.3 


100. 0 


16.0 


9.2 


74.8 


100. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 ' 


100.0 


10.3 


4.1 


85.6 


100. 0 


1.9 


19.0 


79.1 


100. 0 


0.6 


1.4 


98.0 


100. 0 


1.7 


20.2 


78.1 


100,0 


4.4 . 


11.5 


84.1 


100.0 



TABLE 8-AA 

Emplo yers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Semi-Skillcd 

Operatives in Salt Lake County bv Size 
Weighted Responses: Bosi Lstimanes or Universe 



Percentages 



Number of Employees 


Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


I to 3 


.0.0 


5.4 


^--.94.6 


100. 0 


4 to 7 


6.3 


7.8 


85,9 


100. 0 


8 to 19 


4.7 


19.5 


75.8 


. 100. 0 


20 to 49 


9.5 


19.7 


70.8 


100. 0 


50 to 99 


38.7 


17.0 


" 44.3 


100.0 


100 to 249 


4.4 


50.8 


43.8 


100. 0 


'2S0 to 499 


0.0 


18.9 


81.1 


lOO.O 


500 plus 


16.7 


21.4 


61.9 


100.0 


All employers 


4.4 


11.5 


84.1 


100.0 


Niimixir of responses in sample = 144 
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TABLE 8-^45 



Employers Use of Wnnt Ach to Recruit Unskilled Lahorers 

in Salt Lake C-otiruv li^: Im ism- 
Weighted Responses: i>est hsiimates or Univ erse 

Percentages 



Industry 


Usuailv 


dec ^ i nn a 1 Iv 


liv^ vex 


I Ulai 


Mining 


0.0 


17.9 


82.1 


100.0 


Contract Construction 


6.0 


10.7 


83.3 


100. 0 


Manufacturing 


12.3 


15.1 


72.6 


100. p 


Transportation, Communications, and 










U.ilities 


0.0 


10.2 


89.8 


100.0 


Wholesale Trade \ , . 


9.9 


3.9 


S6.2 


100.0 


Retail Trade 


6.5 


7.1 


86.4 


100.0 


Finance , Insurance and Real Estate 


0.6 


1.4 


98.0 


100.0 


Sei*vices 


2.4 


18.7 


78 .'9 


100.0 


All employers 


5.5 


-9.6 


84.9 


100.0 


Numlxjr of responses in sample = 143 











Nam be r of Employees 

1 to 3 

4 to 7 ' 
8 to 19 
20 to 49 
50 to 99 
100 to 210 
250 to 499 
500 pk!',' 
All employers 

Number of responses in sample 



TABLE" 8-46 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Unskilled Laborers 

i n Salt Lake County by Siz e 
■ Weighted Responses: Ik-sr Estimates of Universe > 

Percentages ' ' • 



Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


0.0 


0.6 


99.4 


100.0 


6.2 


18.8 


75.0 


100.0 


10.8 


13.0 


76.2 


100.0 


10.8 


16.1 


73.1 


100.0 


28.7 


16.7 


54.6 


100.0 


10.3 


48.8 


40.9 


100.0 


0.0 


18.9 


81.1 


100.0 


16.7 


21.4 


61.9 


. 100.0 


5.5 


9.6 


84.9 


100.0 



= 140 
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TABLE 8-47 

Employers Use of Want Ads to Recruit Service Workers 
•in Salt Lake County bv Industry 
" Weighted Responses; Byst iistimates of Universe 

Percentages 



Industry 


Usually 


Occasionally 

> 


Never 


Total 


Mining 


5.9 


5.9 


88.2 


100.0 


Contract Construction 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Manufacturing 


14.4 


4.0 


81.6 


100.0 


Transportation, Communications 


1 ■ 








and Utilities 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wholesale Trade 


9.9 


7.8 


82.3 


100.0 


Retail Trade 


7.1 


9.8 


83.1 . 


100.0 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


0.6 


2.1 


97.3 


100. Or 


Services 


2.5 


17.8 


79.7 


ioo.o 


All employers 


5.1 


8.4 


86.5 


100.0 



Number of responses in sample = 136 

TABLE 8-48 

^ Employers U^e of Want Ads to Recruit Service Workers 
i n Salt Lake County hy Size" 
Weighted Responses: i3est Estimates, of Universe 

Percentages 



Number of Employees 




Usually 


Occasionally 


Never 


Total 


1 to 3 




0.0 


0.0 


- IOO.O 


IOO.O. 


4 to 7 




2.7 


14.3 


83,0 


100.0 


8 to 19 . ' 




10.8 


IS. 8 


70.4 


100.0 


20 to 49 


i 


11.4 


11.4 


77.2 


100.0 


50 to 99. 




38.0 


5.0 


57.0 


100.0 


100 to 249 




9.8 


25.8 


64.4 


IOO.O 


250 to 499 




14.6 


35.4 


50.0 


100.0 


All employers 




5.1 ., 


8.4 


86.5 


100.6 



Nu-mljer of responses in sampje = 132 



271 
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Chapter 9 

* • * 

THE JOB SEEKER STUDY 

r- ■ . , > ■ . 

o 

How useful are want ads to people looking for work? In theory, at least, 
their usefulness^ has ^a wide range of ppssibilities. Help-wanted ads could provide 
a job seeker with all of the necessary inf omration-about all of the jobs available 
to someone with his or her qualifications. On the dther hand, ads could leave / 
out essential information, include deceptive information, and offer a poor sample of tjie 
job openings that actually exist. For lob seekers, these ads can be an efficient 

e 

aid or a frustrating, energy-consuming barrier. Part of the answer to the question 
of their usefulness comes from the evaluation of the ads themselves. This report's 
content study, for example, offers some ' conclusions in its findings regarding the 
kind3 of information needed by job seekers included in, and excluded from, want-ads, J 
ORC*s primary approach to determining, want-ad usefulness to job seekers, however, 
''was a direct surVey of a -sample of actual job seekers in the two cities covered by .> 
the project . - ' . , n ; 

Since this is also a feasibility study, a corollary question ORG asked in 
pursuing this information was:'" -Is it pbssible to deter;mine the usefulness of want- 
ads to job seekers? Th*e answer to this question is. contained in the problems 
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encountered Dy the survey, in the efficiency of the survey, in the usefulness 'of 
the inforinncioii gathered by the survey, and in the problems that might be encountered 
'in movin.t.'\ fi-jtn a "non-scientific" pilot study sample of jo'b seekers to the large- ' 
^scale, tully representative sample that would-be required in order to draw 

, ft 

de£ini;.iv.j ^conclusions. These feasibility concerns are dealt with as they arise • 
in L\\^ discuysion of the siirveV design and activities that follows, and they are 
sur.i;\ari zed 1 ol lowing that discussion. 

SURVEY DLSIGN _ 

The Ovt^rall goal of the survey was to determine the usefulness of want-ads 
to job seekers* Three approaches te this" goal that ORG incorpotated into., its 
survey were>^: ' \ - , ^ ^"^y^ 

(1) To determine the incidence of use of want ads among job seekers: * • 
H6v; many of them actually use want ads? 

(2) To determ;ine the relative success of use of want ads: How many 
jobs did job seekers get through want ads? 

-(3)^ To determine job seekers' opinions of want ads: After using want ads, 
how -useful do they 'think they are? 

c 

The work plan- that ORG developed to achieve the survey goals involved 
selecting the population to be surveyed, determining the type of date to be 
gathered and the means .fcpr gatherii^g it, and planning the analysis of the data. 
Hi'^^ selection of .the population was determined to a large extent by*^ budgetary and 
time constvaints. Within such constraints it was dec^^d that the largest number. 
IU<C could survey was about 250 job seekers in the San Francisco area and about ^ 
150 in Salt Lake', This goal turned out to "be quite modest in that ORG ended up 
with more than double the desired number of responses: 540 f rony San Francisco - 
and 306 frc^n Salt Lakt*. In-dcpth interviews were alsio planned for 54 people' 
iii S.ni Fr.i;:ci.s.:o an.] obouL half that nL.ubcL in SaJ L Lake. 

^ ' ' I '273 ; ' 
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^ These interviews were separated into general occupational 'categories; 
professional, clerical, retaij. sales, wholesalje sales, service, industrial, - 

' ' 3 . 

garment, and domestic. An attempt was made . to get a nuaber^ of interviews from e^h 

^ i. < - 

category that was roughly proportiionate" to relative volume of ad-s in . that 
particular category. jJW-s attempt was generally successful in all categories 

f - 

except wholesale sales, garment and domestic. The only category in which no one 
at air was interviewed was garmdrit workers, • 

Having determined how many*, and what ^ypff of interviewees it "would seek, 
. ORC turned to the question of where it would find them. The constraints . of time 
and budget virtually req^-red that.«^ORC sfelect a single source for its interviewees 

' . ^ fi 

The project did not have the resources for sampling a variety of sources over *a 
•period of time. 'Originally, the unemplojTsent insurance*, of f ice' lines were 
considered. However, the unemployment insurance office was finally rejected, for 
several reasons: ' , 

(1) Concern over their eligibility for unemployment insurance benefits 
might cause interviewees being questioned right in the unemploynient 

* . insurance office to "edit" their responses 

(2) No new entrants to the job marketplace would be ther^ 

(3) No long-term unemployed would be there ; 

(4X No workers not covered by unemploymfeiit insurance (e.g,, doipestics, 
' * government workers) would be there 

In place of unemployment insurance, employment service offices were selected for 

the following reasons: ' ^ • 

ft « • ■ » 

(1) . Other than the want ads. tl\e'^ employment service is the only job 

&^ 

marketplace that is open to all job seekers, 

(2) Each'of the^roups excluded from the unemployment insurance lines; 
has access to the employjncjit sei'vlce offices* 

(3) Given the types of jobs generally available frorio^the employment 
service, the users of employment s^'ervice are quite JLikely to ali6Q be 
want ad users, * i2T4 
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^ (4) It was vassumed that the employment service would have separate 

1 I 

^ occu^5laJtionaI^4^esks in operation, thus easing the problem of obtaining 
proportionate numbers of in-depth ^intervidws, (These, occupational 



, -N desks c|^id not;Nin fact> exist.) 
Despite trije fact that depending exclusively 



;y'bn the emplo.yment service for the survey 
popailtTon would greatly reduce Ahe_4).arti^*i]^atipn of l arge groups such .as^unlim 



employees "and professionals, the employment service's strong, points outweighed 
its weak onefe in the context of the necessity of using a single location. 

In order to distribute and collect questionnaires, and to conduct the 

»'..•« 

Interviews, ORG planned to have a team of two staff members spend three days in 
the San Francisco Industrial and Service Employment Service Office > three days in 
the San Francisco Commercial and Professional Of f ice, , and , two days in the^single 
Salt Lake Office • The goal ORG set foir itself was to '4i6tribute questionnaires 
to 100% of the people who used fhe office during the *day*s .selected for the survey.. 
In order to get as close as possllsie 'jo ,this 100 percent goal, ORG arranged for . 
Employment Sejrvice interviewers .Xp distribute questionnaires to job. seekers they 
were interviewing on the days the ORG team was in thfiir office. The' ORG team 
would try to distribute questionnari^es ,td? all of the rest of the job seekers 
who entered the office. The job seekers would then return the cortlpl^ted 
questionnaires to the ORG team, who woUld select some of those returning 
questionnaires for in-depth interviews. The two criteria for this ^selection 
were recent experience with answering want ads and being needed to fill the 
'^quota'* for one cSf the job categories sc^t, upjfor in-depth interviews. 

In order to achieve the goals of t.he job seeker survey, ORG decided 
t'" •::;lK'.:t i ... ti . r ..i«..:t \\.\'\:\\ dMt'.i. tin a .stiriait U'Vi:*!, duu that coul^, be 
haiidiud v;it.h a bcl f • cc;iii[)ltiLinki qiuititionnai re , the follc^wlng information 
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(3) The percentage of jobs found by the respondent which were found 
through want ads 

(4) The type of Jobs found through want ads j 

(5) The general opinion of the respondent of the usefulness of want ads. 
Probing deeper to a. second level of information » ORG sought to pin down the 
details of various respondents* specific experiences with specific want a^s. 
This would be done through an Interview and would seek the following information: 

(1) The information contained in the ad answered 

(2) The details of the experience the job seeker had in answering the ad 

(3) The discrepancy, or coincidence, between the actual job offered 
and the job described in the ad ' 

(4) The final result of the job seeker *s response 'to the ad. 

<? 

Following the selection of the population to be surveyed and the determination 

^of <>the data to be gathered, the third stage in the design of the survey w^s to 

determine a process for. analysis of the data. Initially, there would have to be 

axi editing of the questionnaire and interivew forms, particularly because the 

questionnaire was completed without supervision and, therefore, cpuld contain 

some inconsistencies that would maky coding difficult^ Although the ORG 

interviewing team attempted to check each queslionnaire as it was returned, it 

was not always possible to do this because several respondents might return 

their forms at ,the same time and be in a harry. The problems encountered at that 

time are discussed ;|.n the description of data collection activities and the 

\feasibiHLy ^sections that appear later in this chapter. A method had to be 

(fcveloped for quantifying the subject and open-ended answers in both the questionnaire 

* 

and the interview schedule* The material was then coded^'and prbcessed tc obtain 
printouts which provided the statistical answers to the questions asked in the 
qui stiont.airt dnd the interview* The data was also croc-n tabulated in a number of 
way& to get, among' others, breakdowns on different age, gex, "taciil and occupa- 
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s of this process of 



above, ORG engaged in 



tional responses to the questions. The detailed result 
data analysis. can be found later in this chapter. 

SURVEY ACTIVITIES 
In order to carry out the survey design describee 
the following activities: ^ \v I 

(1) The development of sur^yey instruments, inst:ifructions, and. 
training guides * , . : 

(2) The testing of instruments and the training of interviewers and 

t I 

I 

r 

coders ! 

(3) The actual gathering of data at employment' service offices 

■ • ■ ■ ^ 

(4) The evaluation of the data (which forms the body of this chapter) • 
There were two data gathering instruments and tcJiree instructional guides 

developed. The self-completing questionnaire appended to this report was "developed , 
as noted above, in order to gather simple information from a larger number of 
people. than could be approached individually in interviews. It ^^iso served 
to point out to the ORG team job seekers they might want to interview further. 
Each of the seli^-completing questionnaires had a half-page introduction to 
explain to the respondent why he was being asked to f-ill out the questionnaire*- 
ORG also developed a one-page, schedule for in-depth interviews. This schedule 
was quite open ended and was to be filled out by the interviewer as he interviewed 
the respondent about the details of his experience with want ads. In order to 
gain maximum information from these two data gathering instruments, ORG developed 
a detailed instruction guide for interviewers to assist them when they were 
checking returned questionnaires and conducting interviews. This guide, along with 
all other materials developed for the job seeker survey, is appended to the report. 
Since tlie et'nployment service interviewers v/ere being naked to cooperate in the 
di iitr ibuli un of the questionnaire, a letter vmj, i)i('iMr<»d c?:))^ a j.ninj; v/hy tl'.iilp 
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r 

assistance v;as being requested, what the project was about, and what exactly they 
were beinj: asked to do. One last docuiiivnt developed for the survey was a 
'detailed editing and coding gjjide. Since this guide was developed after boXh the 
coding of want, ads for other sections of the report and the interviewing for this 
section had, taken place, it was able to anticipate and compensate for many of the 
problems tliat came up, such as incompatible answers on the questionnaire and 
multiple or-^tyjanything" answers to questions about occupation. " 

To distribute, adminis'ter and check the instruments ORG used staff that 

» 

was familiar with various aspects of the Want A4 Study.- The use of these people 
reduced the need for extensive training. Training did take place both in stafi. 
participation in the testing and revision of the instruments and instruction 
guides ana^'in a more intensive and formal two-day training period which preceded 
the teams' trips into the fiel.d. On each of the first several afternoons of Ulie 
field trips, the staff involved met with the project director 'to' critique tlie 
day's activities and modify the plans for the following day. This process 
^ultimately resulted in field activity that went more smoothly and efficiently 
than had J^een anticipated. That the ORG teams gathered twice as many responses' . 
as they had expected to is only one indication of this efficiency. 

Once the instruments v;ere developed and the staff was initially trained, the 
process of data gathering began. The project director contacted the appropriate 
st..u» employment service officials for clearance, and then met with the mana^;L'i's 
of each of the three offices in which the survey, v;oul/l be- conducted .* V.''th t!u'S(^ 
managers the project director arranged for space for the ORG team, set Llie daltj. 
for ORG activities in the particular office, and discussed em;)loymenL servict^ 
procedures around v;hich ORG would modify its activities. At these meet in^;.^. 
the participation of employment service i ntervit»wers and counselor . nls(» 

seekers iti particular occupations \vho \\a^\\\\, not ap[)oar in the j;an;['lin;; iS vMlV-iir, 
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by the ORG team. In all three offices visited there were job order boards open 

'J 

to walk-ins, whether they saw am^^mployuiejnt service interviewei: or not^ The. need 
for ORG to concentrate on this "non-interviewed" group made the cooperation of the 
employment service interviewers in covering the job seekers they interviewed 
very important. ^ - 

During these initial contacts with employment ^ service, it Was determined 
that individual occupation desks did not exist, and that— for San ^Francisco -r 
all jobs listed with^ the emplo>Tnent service were listed in both offices'. Because . 
of this lack of separation, the role of the employment service interviewers 
became less critical to ORG. Nonetheless, employment service cooperation that, 
extended well beyond that requested by ORG was a major factor in the success of. 
the data gathering effort. ^ 
j |;ach o£ .the differ<ent offices where the survey was conducted offered 

different couv<^niences und obstacles to the ORG team. The San Francisco industrial 
and service office, where the ORG team was from April 16 to 3 8, 1973, had heavy 
traffic. Most (^f thosf^ who came in to look ai. the job boards n( ver saw an > 

r 

iuterviewr-r . There were several different places for job sfuikers to gather 
throughout the ^oflice, but only one major entrance/exit. The ORG team was .able 
to stay together, but were kept extremely busy distributing, collecting and 
checking , questionnaires . Usually,, one of the team would try to concentrate on 
interviews while the' other tried to handle the questionnaires. A problem that 
arose vith only one person handling the questionnaire was that when several wotild 
yet handed in at once, as often happened in the industrial office, it was not 
possible- to retain^each respondent while their questionnaire was being checked. 
Ho^.evcr, there was an extremely high volume of respons^^, and job seekers in 
general willingly took the time for both questionnaires and interviews. 

The San Front: fr-eu co::iri*erc:! al and prof orisi ona] office, where the ORG teaiv 
-^-^^ 'as on April 23 to 2b, 1973 had conslderabl^ ?l3s ' traf f ic . The procedures in 
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this office were more formal, with almost everyone entering having to talk to 

some employment service personnel. The two sections— commercial and professional 

were separated, with completely separate entrances. As a result, the team had 

to split up and only one person was handling both the questionnaires . and the 

interviews for each section. This could have created some serious problems. in * 

coverage, but the combination of low numbers of job seekers and particularly 

^helpful assistance by "employment service personnel made the experience in this 

office even more successful than that at the industrial office* 

The sing;L©^al:t Lake City office, which the ORG team visited on April 30, 

at^d May 1, 1973, had lighter traffic than either of the San Francisco offices. 

♦ 

As a result the team encountered almost no problems in carrying out their 
activities. The one problem that they did encounter was the reluctance on the 
part of many Indians u^i/fTgHhe office to participate in the survey. They fepre- 
seated almost the only minorities to use the Salt Lake office, and their lack 
of participation is ..unfortunate . 

r ' 

In all offices the process of data gathering went exceptionally smoothly. 
Respondents generally took from thtee to five minutes to fill out the question- 
naire, and very few were reluctant to cooperate. Those asked to participate in 
the additional interview almost invariably agreed and were, if anything, over- 
cooperative. There was a greater problem in terminating interviews than there was 
i» initiating them. One problem that did occur was in the racial coding that was 
added to the questionnaire form by the interviewer. Occasionally, the employment 
service interviewers distributing questionnaires neglected .to add this code, and 
the URC interviewers elso 'sometimes failed in this task when faced witli several 
questionna tres bein^', returned at the sriniL time. 

As noted earlier, the process of data analysis involved severnl steps. 

C 

I'irst, qucLU ioiinai ru torji^s had t.o bo choc-kod l.ir iuLornal c-ons i s L cue y . There 

were .severaJ '^impossible'* combinations of answers that had to hv spotted when they 

280 
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occurred and, where possible, corrected through ref^ence to the rest of the infor- 
mation in the questionnaire. Also, questionnaires that did not contain enough 
identifying information had to be weeded out and discarded. 

The coding procedures for the data used the same occupational Qodes that 
were developed fo;: the want ad analysts sections of the report. Two problem^ 
that had to be dealt with in coding were^ the need to digitally code open^-ended, 
opinion answers and the need to add categories for multiple occupations and for 
a variety of "anything'^ answers to the question: V/hat kind of work are you looking 
for? . 

The coded ^^ffc rial was then processed, .and the results were generally 
printed out question by. question wj.th various cross tabulatibtis being run to pin 
4own additional inf ormatitiTi for the survey conclusions. The final form of the data . 
is the tables and explanations which make up the body of this chapter. 

The survey findings were based primarily on the information provided in the 
self-completing q.uestionnaire . Table 9-1 breaks down the various so'urces of 
the 824 responses to the survey. 
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TABLE 9-1, 

Number of Questionnaire Responses Presented by 
Location and Type of Staff Receiving Reponses 

Industrial Office - San Francisco 

HRD Staff Distributed 100 

f ' . ' - . 

Received Responses 35 

ORG Staff Distributed 400 

Received Resj^nses 273 
Commercial O-ffice - San Francisco 

IIRD Staff Distributed 200 

Received Responses 106 

■ ORG Staff Distributed 200' 

Received Responses 126 
San Francisco Totals 

Distributed 900 

Received Responses 540 
Salt Lake Gity Office 

ES Staff Distributed 200 

Received Responses 1U6 

ORG Staff Distributed 200 

Received Reaponaes 200 
Salt Lake Totals 

Distributed . 400 

Received ReaponseH . . 306 
Totals for Combined Cities 

Di;,tributed 1,300 
Received Responses »»cj*> 
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Feasibility 

With regard td' the selection of the populatipn for the survey, there were 
.^several questions faced by ORG that are relevant to the feasibility of answering 
the question: How useful are want ads in lielping job seekers find jobs? The 
questions surrounding the choice of the emp^^^ent service rather than the 
unemplo\Tnent insurance office point out some problems. There is, for .example, 
no single pljce where a fully representative sample of job seekers can be located. 
Iii fiict, it ib not at all clear how a verifiably representative sample could be 
selected, no m.itter how many places were surveyed. This problem is compounded 
if it is desire^ to stratify the sample to include' representatives from all 
occupational areas. One possible solution might 'be to interview job holders rather 
than job seekers. This way a ropresentalive, stratified sample might be obtained. 
But this sample might have to be much too large to handle before it offered a 
significant number of people who had had experience with want ads. One problem, 
then, affecting the feasibility of this section of the study is how to move from 
a non-scientific, pilot-^study sample, to a fully-representative stratified samp.le 
of job seekers. UR£ sees no simple solution to this problem. 

The development of instruments and the training of staff presented virtually 
no problems. Th*^ straightforwardness of the data to be collected and the familiarity 
of the .^talf with tl* f^tndy resulted in quick and efficient preparation for the 
gathering of the data. 

The cc^l lection oi the data itself was a little more complex. On the one 
handi OKC far exceeded its numerical goals for resi)onses to the qtiestionnaircs . 
On the otlicr hand, the interviewers v;ere not able to apprqach even close to 
lOU percent of t ti^- i';b seekers entering, the offices on the days of the sur'vey. 
The limited r^Lzv. of ORG t.eari, the number of office exits, and the frequent 
buncliin^. rc^'.;H^n('.^.•tU n , cf^n^bintd to produce veiy : pott y covcrr,/;e oi" Lhe job-fweking 
^ copulation. However, sit^ce there was no^ intei^^^^^.to reach all of a carefully, 
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and scientifically, selected sample, the loss of this 100 percent coverage was 
not significant • Another result of the bunching of respondents that was noted 
earlier was the inability of the ORG team to check all questionnaires. In a more 
thorough study, however, the cooperation of the employment service personnel and 
the allocation of more staff and time to a given office would make it possible to 
get as large a sample of employment service job seekers as might be desired. 

Given the simple nature of most of the information gathered in the survey, 
and taking into consideration the problems noted in the discussion of the evalua- 
tion of data above, ORG concludes that there are no real problems in using this 
method for ..gathering and evaluating data regarding the usefulness of v/ant ads ^ 
to job seekers. ^ The one problem *area , as noted, is in the selection of a rcpre- 
sentative and usefully stratified sample of the population of job seekers. In 
all other areas, this type of survey proved to be successful and efficient* 

Findings ; Questionnaire 

Because job seekers would not be selected from a known .and measured universe, ^ 
it was felt that the size of the sample needed to be as large as possible, within 
the limits of the budget. For that reason, the questionnaire was designed for 
self -completion, in minimum time, and was phrased as simply as possible. It asked 
the respondent to provide up to 11 pieces of information, two of which could be 
termed identifying - age and sex. Racial coding was provided by an ORG interviewer, 
by observation only, whenever possible. Occasionally, a respondent left a complete^ 
questionnaire nt the ORG desk, sight unseen. Though the questionnaire called for^^** 
respondents to *'drop-out" at various points in the schedule , all piirt lei pants were 
asked an open-ended opinion question, . 

Thl5. section will first describe the personal characteristics oi the sample. 
Survey results v:ill then be arranged under each question, with coiniTieiits as indicated. 
V.'hen there i.^ no leant diiferencc heL\;i'ra tl:c two cities, only tK(' co;>lvined 

res^ijts will be f^hovn'. Since respondenf^^jS^^-^'^'^ f^^^i-l answer every question, each 



table will provide the number responding to that question* To detemine whether 
the job seekers in the sample are representative of the normal flow of applicants 
in the employment service offices where the survey was conducted, the ESAR printout 
for the .three offices was obtained. The ESAR table describt^s the personal 
characteristics of the total of available applicants, cumulatively, from July 1, 
1972, through April 30, 1973 ~ a ten-month 'span. In Table 9-2, the two San 
Francisco offices - San Francisco industrial and service and the professional 
and commercial - were combined^ and compared to the San Franciscu job seeker 
sample. Table 9-3 m^ikes the same comparison for Salt lake City. 

Data about age and sex is comparable. However, racial data is not 
comparable- for the ' following reason. ORG coded, each respondent once with one of 
the following codes: white, black, chic-ano, other nonwhite. The employment 
service^ on the other hand, codes each applicant once by the following ethnic 
codes: white, Negro, American Indian, oriental, and other. It then'recodes 
all those with Spanish surnames as Mexican 'merican, Puerto Rican, or other. 
People with Spanish surnames could be drawn from any one of the previously desig- 
nated ethnic groups. For that reason, the employment service '*white" and "other" 
categories particularly would contain a larger percentage of the total than would 
the ORG "white" and "other" categories. . 

An^attempt was made to obtain the occupational distribution of the local 
office applicants, but this information is not available except for the total 
SMS A. 
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TABLE 9-2 



Personal Characteristics of San 


Francisco Job Seekers 


Sample 


and Employment Service Applicants 


0 


(Percentage Distribution) 


- 


* 


Job 


ES 




Seeker 


Available 




Sample 


Applicants 


Total Sample (Number) 


540 


A8,429 


Age — (Total number responding) 


531 


' 48,429 


Tota?c 


100 . 0% 


100.0%. 

1 


Under 22 


13.6 


10.6 


22-39 


58.9 


63.4 




7.6 


6.9 


45-54 


10.9 


11.3 


55-64 


7.6 


. 5.8 


65 + 


1.5 


2.0 


Sex f Total number resDondins) 


(540) 


(48,429) 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Male . 


64.3 


61.1 


Female 


35.7 


38.9 


Race (Total number responding) 


(491) 




Total 


100 . 0% 




White 


67.4 




Black 


14.3 . 




Chicano 


11.4 





Othe^r Non White 


6.9 

1 




Race - ES Applicants 




(4-8,429) 


Total 




100.0% 


Whitu 




72.0 


Kla< k ' , 




15.6 -■ 


Othei Non VsTiUe 




12.3 


Spanish Surname 




7... 2 



^Total available applicants for San Francii^co Ind.ustrial and Canunercial 
of fleet:, cumulative from 1-^1-11 through 4-30-73. ESvU<'s; ^ 
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TABLE 9-,3 

Personal Characteristics of Salt Lake City Job Seekers Sample 
and Emp l oyment Service Applicants , 
(Percentage Distribution) 



Job 
Seeker 
Sample 



ES 

Available 
Applicants^/ 



Total Sample (Number) 

Ag-e - (Total Number Responding) 
Total 
Under 22 
22-29 

ao-;a 

45-54 
55-64 
65 

Sex (Total Number Responding) 
Total 
Male 
Female 

Race (Total Number. Responding) 
Total 
White 
Black 
- Chicano 

Other Npn White 

Race - KS Applicants 
Total 
„ White ' , 

Black ^ 

Other- Non White . ' 
Spanish Surname 



306 


54,496 




54,496 


306 


100.0% 


37.3 


34.8 


48.1 


45.7 


.3.6 


5.0 


7 9 


ft 9 
O • Z 


3.9 


4.5 


0 


1.8 


306 


54,496 


100$^ 




68.6 


61.4 


31.4 


38.6 


293 




100.0% 




94.2 




1.0 




. 2.0 




3.0 






54,495 




100.0% 




95.0 




• 1.3 




3.7 




7.4 



^ 



Total available applicants for Salt Lake office cumulative from 
7-1-72 through 4-30-73. ESAR's. 
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Two comparisons can be mac^e from jTables, 9-2 and 9-3: 

(1) The study sample, can be compared . to the employment service 
clientele; and y 

(2) the persohal characteristics of the job seeker sample can be ^ 
^^compared between cities. 

In examining the San Francisco comparison with employment service data, ^ 
the only category that exceeds a four percent difference is the un4er-reprcsentation 
in the sample of the 22 ^o ^9 age group which apparently^shif ted to the under 22 
group. In both San Francisco and Salt Lake City, men are over-represented in. the 
sample.^ ^ imbalance, which may be attributable to a greater reluctance on the 
part of women j take the time to complete^ the questionnaire. ' As already noted, 
in Salt Lake City, the only category that exceeds a three percent -difference 
is in the male-female ratio. 

Though the racial, data are not precisely compai^able, the white,, 'black 
comparison in Salt Lake City is precise. In San Francisco, as predicted, the 
wfilte percentage in the employment service figures is higher than in the ORG figures 
because of the distribution of chicanos. However, the black designation would be 
least affected by this difference in coding, and the percentage cf black applicants 
in the employment service is. very close to black representation in the sample. 
With the exceptions noted, it can be said that the sample in both cities approxi- 
ma'fc^^s the usual flow of traffic in the erapioy^ment service offices. 

The comparison between Salt Lake City and San Francisco shows clearly that 
th^ Salt Lake sample consists of a far younger, whiter group of people which is 
also true when comparing the employment service data from both cities* However, 
the high incidence of under 22 in the Salt Lake sample may be partially explained 
by the l^'act that the ^Salt Lake survey took place' on April 30 and May 1 , 1972, two 
weeks after the ber.innin;; of the nurvcy period in Sr.n Fraufinco. Tlic tii:ie 
difference may have incorporated the beginning oi the [Jresummer job seekinj' 
efforts by young people. 
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That few mino^Miy group members com6 throug'a the doors of the Salt Lake 
employment service office is reflected iu the sample and the . employment service 

0 

statistics. Besides being indicative of the incidence of minorities in the 

population it could also reflect the relationship, of the minority community to 

• * . 

' the^ employinent service. 

Question ; "Wha t ::iud of Work Arc You Looking for H-ow?" 

, Where \K>yyible, responses were coded^according to the occupational codes 
established for thC'^^ire newspaper want ad project. However, people lool^ing 
for work are far less, apt tp limit themselves to an occupational choice than 
are labor market researchers. Of the 785 who answered that question in the two 
cities, 131 said ^'anything" or libLed a variety of occupations or kinds of jobs. 
^The coding problem was resolved in the following ritonner : If the stateme^nt 
"anything" was on a qupstiunnairn that provided any other clues to hel[^ establish 
at least a major occupational group, the return was coded for that firist cut and 
appears in thc^ tables within the appropriate occupational group. Of the 131 
who said "anything" were so distributed. Of the 131, provided no such clue 
and were coded in i\ .general "anything" category* Multiple^r'esponses that indicated 
a single, majof -^occupational group were ceded for that occupatio'nal group, but if 
the multiple responses included more than one gr^up, the occupation was giveh an 
"anything, n^ultiple" code. Of the 131, 38 were so coded. 

The "anything" category shown in most tables coirvbines "anything, multiple" 
and "anything, single/' In San Franci^jco, the combined total is 63, and in 
Salt Lake, it is- 17. Une outstanding charac terist jc about tlie "ai^thing" group 
■ is its youth. In Sa]t Lake, 16 out of 17 are undot 25. In San Francisco, this 
is true of 31 out of 63. ' . ' 

Table S^-^k compares the occupations sought by the job seekers, by city. 

Rir 
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Ti\BLE.. 9^4 

Occupations Sought by Respondents by City and Combined 
(Number and Percentage Dig^tribution) 



San Francibco 



Salt -Lake 



Combined 









Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Responding 






519 


100.0%- 


266 


100.0% 


785 


100.0% 


Professional 






71 


-13.7 


35 


13,2 


106 


13.5 


Mgr/Adm/Director 






24 


4.6 


15 


5.6 


39 


5.0 


Clerical 






174 


33.5 


61 


22.9 


235 


29.9 


Sales > 






32 


6.2 


13 


4.9 


45 


5.7 . 


Service . , ^ 
Blue-collar/Skilled 






73 
'50 


14.1 
9.6 


- 20 
49 


7.5 
18.4 


' 93 
99 


11.9 
12.6 


Blue-collar/Othet 






32 


6.2 


54 


20.3. 


86 


11.0 


Anything-Single 




• 


29 


5.6 


15 


5.7 




5.6 


Any fching-Mul tiple 






34 


u ' 6.5% 


4 


1.5% 


38 


4.8% 
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V The occupational mix of eaeh-^clty in the sample seems to mirror the. differences 

in the labor market, eipeclally as^exprehssed in the higher percentage of-people 

seeking clerical, sales and^service work in San' Francisco . The wide differences ^ 

between cities in the representation of blue collar occupations among job s ^.ekers 
if . • 

also expresses the limited use made of the enjployinent service by heavily unionized 

blue collar workers in San Frdncisco. In ejiamining the occupational distribution 

by sex, one interesting contrast emerged: In San Francisco, 24.0 percent of all 

male job seekers are looking for cletical work. This is the largest occupationa-i 

group of male job seekers. In Salt Lake City, only 5.4 percent of the males are 

seeking clerical work - the smallest male occupational group, 

* «> 

An attempt was made to obtain current labor market information about the 
occupational distribution either of the }rt!rcar>work 'force 6r the. local unemployed 
for comparative purposes but the information is unavailable. The sample cannot 
be ''.ompared occupatlonally to cny known data'. Census data, for ex,ample', arrays • 
occupations differently and is not comparable. 

* ■ . ■ 

Question; '^ App roximately How Long Have You I?ben .Looki^nr^ for V/ork? ". 

The qucs^yk)n was posed in order to describe the' characteristics of the sample 

and to examine the" possible relationship of length of unemployment with use of 
♦ 

and attitudes towards' want ads. Table 9'-5' compare '5 length of unemployment of 
the JEJalt Lake sample to *that of the San Francisco sample- " " 

Job seejcers sampled in the Salt Lake area have had a much shorter, period of 
unemployment than job seekers. in San Francisco in every occupation.' It would be 
of interest, but beyond the scope of this study, to determine whether this, wide =■ 
difference in length of unemploymtint is characteristic of the areas oi; unique for 
tliis sai;iijle. In Salt Lake, 71.6 percent of Llie respondents were uneniployt.d or^^ 
month or -less compared to 47 percent in San Francisco. The blue collar workers 
xa ,the San Tranciscci rnn'lc; appear to have the ai'^'atcst difficulty cbtainiui: wnrl:. 
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. TABLE 9-5 

Length, of Unemployment - .Overall and, by Oc<;up&tian\ ^^ .> ^ . -'^^ 



(Numb 



er and Perceiartage. Distribution) * 
San Ftvariciscd 



Number of 
Responses 



Under^ 1 Week 1 Month -2. Montl$^2-M€>nths/0ver 



• lOLax ixesponses 


oil 


(100%) 


4.1 


4^.9 


18.8 


34,2 




-Occupations: 
















Professional 


69 


(100%) 


7.3 " 


3,7.7 , 


18.8 


56.2' 




Mgrs/Admn/Dirs 


22 


(100%) 




54.6 


13.6 


. 31.8 


NX 


Clerical . 


165 


(100%) 


4':2> ' 


45.5 


22.4. 


27.9 




Sales 


31 


(100%) 


9.7 


22.6 


25.8' 






Service 


68 


(100%) 


7.3 


47.1 


19.1 


26.5 




Blue ^Collar, Sk 


46 


(100%)^- 


2.2 


39.1 


8.7 


50.0 




Blue Collar, 6th 


32 


(100%). 




* 

40.6 


12.5 


,46.9 


y 


Anything 


62 


(100%)' 


• 


48.4 


19.4 


32 2 








c 


* 

Salt Lake City 










iotai Kesponses 


301 


(100%) 


14.3 


57.2 


13.9 


14.6 


% 


Occupations : 
















Professional 


35 


(loop 


20.0 


45.7 


25.7 


5.7 




Mgrs/Adm/Dir 


15 


(100%) 


13.3 


53.3 


6.7 


26.!; 




Clerks 


61 


(100%) 


16.4 


63.9 


9.8 


9.9 




Sales 


13 


(100%) 




69.2 


23.1 


7.7 




Service 


19 


(100%) 


15.8 


52.6 


5.3 


26.3 




Blue Collar, Sk 


48 


(100%) 


14.6 


56.2 


10.4 


18.8 




Blue Collar^ 0th 


53 


(100%) 


13.2 


56.6 


13.2 


17.0 




Anything 


17 


(100%) 


5.9 


58.8 


23.5 


11.7 





292 
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.An examination of the racial composition of the sample in.relation to length of 
. job search is revealing. Table 9-6 gives the racial composition of those who have 
looked for work three months, or more. 



TABLE 9-6 



Job 


Search: Three 


or More Months bv Race and Citv 






• 


(Number and Percentage Distribution) 






■ " *■• # 


S' A N F R A 


NCI 


SCO 


SALT ^ 






• 


Total Job 
Response 


Search-3 Mo+ 
No. % 


^ 

Total Job 
Response 


Search-3 Mo+ 
No. % 


White 


314 (100%) 


97 


30.. 9 


272 J(100%) 


35 


14.0 


Black. 


65 (100%) 


36 


55.4 ' 


3 (100%) 


' 0 


.0 


Chicano ' " ' 


^ 54 (100%) 


20 


37.0 


4 (100%) 


1 


25,0 


Other Non Miite 


32 (100%) 


7 


21.9 


' 9 '(100 %) 


• 2 


22.2 



Respondents were asked to check all appropriate answcirs among the following: 
.public employment service; want ads; direct contact with femployfirs; private 
employment agencies; unions or professional associations; othe^ (friends, 
relatives', school) . Both present and past tense were used' in the question in 
order to include thoss respondents' whose unemployment began on the day of the 
survey, 

TABLE 9-7 

Method of Job Search > By Ci ty ^ ^ 



Total Responses 
Employment Service 
'Want Ads 
Employer Contact 
Private Agtmcy 



(Percentage, Distribution) 
San Francisco 
540 - 100% 
97.8 . 
83*7 
65.9 
40.6 



g|^(^"ions, Professional Associations 
^''■"""w'ther (friends, relatives, schools) 



22.4 
57,8 



Salt Lake 
306 - 100% 

87.3 

78.1 

68.0 

26.1 

10.5 
59,8 
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Responses from the two cities reflect the differences in the labor markets' - 



^nd the job search mechanisms that exist in 'each. As w^s- clearly indicated in the 
content study, private agencies play a much more import.ant role in San Francisco - 
than in Salt Lake, as do unions. Judging by the distribution 'of ^occupations in_ 
the Salt Lake want ads, it was hypothesized that more job seekers would be* 
inclined to use wanf ads as part of the search in Salt Lake than in San Francisco. 
However, by a small percentage, the reverse is true. It should be remembered, 
thou^^h, that the sample represents only those job se'ekers who use the employment • 
service, and the r.^lationship of the em,ployment service to its clientele in ea.ch 
city and its ability to adequately serve the job seeker may be determining 
factors in regard to the degree to which other methods are used. 

Table 9-8 isolates the want ad method from the other job seatch methods 
and examines the responders by variaus characteristics. 

TABLE 9-8 

U se of Want Ads in Job Search by Major Occupational Groups, . 

Sex, Race, Age> and By City 
( To tal Number and Percentage Distribution) 



s 


AN F R 


A N C 1 S C 0 


SALT LA 


K E CITY 




Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 




(100%) 


Using Ads 


(100%) 


Using Ads 


Total Responses 


540 


83.7 


306 


78.1 


Occupations : 










Prof essimial 


71 


88.7 


35 


71.4 


Mgrs/Adm/Drs 


24 


100.0 


15 . 


. 86.7 


Clerical 


174 


81 . 6 


61 


86.9 


Sales 


32 


93.8 


13 


84.6 


Service 


73 


75.3 


20 ' 


65.0 


Blue Collar, Skilled 


50 


86.0 


49 


77.6 


Blue Collar, Other 


32 


87.5 


54 


85.2 


"Anythinr/* 


63 


87.3 


17 


70.6 


Sex (Known) 










Male 


347 


84.8 


210 


75.2 


Fcrnle 


193 


81 . y 


96 


84.4 


Race (ICnoivii) 










White 


331 


90.9 


242 


81.5 


All Xon Uliitn 


160 . 


6R.1 


15 


47. T 


A,;c {Yr\v\r:\) 










Under 25 


161 


83.9 


170 


77.1 


Over ?5 


370 


84 . 1. 


134 


79.1 



294 
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The table provides some unexpected data. Generally, San Francisco job seekers 
•Checked "want ads" approximately percent more than Salt Lake respojid'ents did. 
The inexplicable response., however^, is from the blue collar workers. The overview 

" • • • 

studies indicate that the percentage of blue collar jobs,, skilled and unskilled, 
advertised in the paper, is half as great in 'Sai\ Francisco as it is in Salt Lake. 
-Yet, approximately 87 percent pf" a comparatively hi^h, nimbej of blue' collar workers 
in the job search sample from San Francisco have checked want ads a& a job search 

I 

method. In Salt Lake City, only'Sl percent of the blue collar workers checked 
"help-wanted ads." It is also difficult to understand the responses o'f the • 
clerical workers. The want-ad columns in San Francisco are heavily- permeated with 
clerical occupations. Approximately a quarter of the occupations in the a4s^ar,e • 
clerical. In Salt Lake, only 13 percent are clerical. Yet a smaller percentage 
of clerical job seekers checked the want-ad block of the questionnaire in 
San Francisco than in Salt Lake. It is also surprising that less females than males 
use the want ads in San Francisco. The reverse is true in Salt Lake City. 

All of the foregoing assumes that job seekers will use waftt ads in direct 
relationship to the degree to which the ads serve their needs. It may be, 
however, that other considerations which are not necessarily examined by this 
study, are more operative in influencing the response to this survey question. 
These considerations may relate to the job seeker's experience with ,the poor- 
quality of jobs advertised consistently, the -effectiveness and abundance of 
alternative job matching mechanisms in the community, and the degree to which the 
jobs in the want ads are controlled by private employment agencies. It may also 
be that when the question is posed in a somewhat generalized manner which includes 
the future intent of the respondent, in an employment service office where there 
is some awareness of the unemployment insurance demand for an active job search, the 
tendency exists to check as many available job i;ourcc.a as possible. 
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Evei) with that possibility. Table 9-8 leaves no doubt about the fact that 
nonwhites do not consider the want ads as a potential job scJujrce for them in 
either city to the same degree that whites do. 



\ 



Question: "Prior to Your Present Job Search, Did You Have Occasion to Look 
for VJork in tbe R^fet Five Years?'' ~T~ . • 

This question, together with the following one, served to reduce the 

sample by defining those respondents who had occasion to change jobs wi'tliin a 

limited time period. In San Francisco, 73.5 percent of the 536 whp answered the 

question said ''yes.** In'Salt Lake City, 6A.2 percent;^of ♦ th'e 304 who responded, 

said "yes," " - 

t * 

Question; "Did You Ever, in the Past Five Years, Respond to Any Jobs Li sted 
in thB Help-Wanted Column of Any Newspaper?" 

This^question, framed for specificity and time, altered thJ picture 

considerably from the more generalized, check-marked response cc^J^d for in the 

earlier use of want-ads question (Tafcle 9-9) . 
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TABLE 9-9 . ' ' ' 

Past Use of Want Ads by Major Occupational Groups. 
^ Sex, Race, Age, and by City 
(Percentage Distribution and Totals) 



No. Resp. San Francisco 
(100%) Yes (%) No 



Total Responses 
Under 25 
Over 25 



Sex 



Male 
Female 

Race 

White 
• Black . 

All Non VVliite 

Occupations, Major 
Professional 
Mgrs/Adm/Di'rectors 
Clerical 

Sales •• 0 

Service 

Blue Collar, Skilled 
' Blue Collar, Other 

Total Known Occupations 



534 
158 
367 



344 
190 



329 
69 
156 



70 
24 

173 
32 
11 
50 
30 

390 



66.3 
67.0 
66.2 



65.4 
67.9 



72.0 
60.5 
53.2 



74.3 
75.0 
63.0 
-81.3 
63.4 
62.0 
66.7 



33.7 
33.0 
33.8 



34.6 
32.1 



28.0 
39.1 
46.8 



25.7 
25.0 
37.0 
18.8 
36.6 
38.0 
33.3 



Anything 


63 


61.9 


38.1 


Selected Largest Occupations 








In Order of Size - oAN FRiMlCISCO 






Office Occupations 


75 


69.3, 


30.7 


Construction & Auto Mech. 


26 


-65.4 


34.6 


Restaurant Occupations 


23 


65. '2- 


34.8 


Managers . 


^ 20 


75.0 


25.0 


»Sales • 


18 


94.4 


. 5.6 


Bookkeeping Occupations 


18 


50.0 


50.0 


Machinists, Mechanics 


18 


50.0 


50.0 


Unskilled 


12 


75.0 


25.0 


Accountants 


11 


.72.7 


27.3 


Engineers 


10 


70.0 


30.0 


Total 


231 








Salt Lake City 
Yes (%) No 



209 
93 



275 
3 
17 



35 
15 
61 
13 
20 
48 

^ 54. 

246. 

13 



69 , 9 
69.8 



72.4 
100.0 
'52.9 



74.3 
74.3 
68.9 
76.9 
50.0 
bb.8 
70.4 



76.5 



30.2 
31.9 
28.4 



30.1 
30-.2 



27.6 
47.1 



25.7 
26.7 
31.1 
23.1 
50.0 
31.3 
29.6 



23.5 



59.2% Tbi total known occupations 
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In Order of Size - SALT LAKE 


(100%) 


Yes 


% ' No 


Construction & Auto Mcch 


32 


. 71.9 


28.1 " 


Unskilled 


28 


75.0 


. 25.0 


Office Occupations 


' 25 


60.0 


4 a. 0 


Transportation Occupations 


22 


68.2' 


31.8 


Machinists,. Mechanics 


15 


60.0 


* 40.0 


Managers 


12 


83.3 


16.7 


Salesmen 


• 11 


72.7 


o 27.3 


Total 


1A5 


< 





58*9% of total known occupations 

When asked historically and specifically, considerably fewer respondents indi- 
cated that they had, in fatt, used want ads, than||/hen asked gefterally. Salesmen 
and managers u§e.want adsmore than any other group. 

Qt*<s£j?^n; "What is Yoiir Opinion About Help-Wanted Ads as a Tool for FindiuL Work?" 

A preliminary examination of the responses made it possible to ^group answers 
by general caitegories, and each 'statement made by a single respondent was appro- • ' 
priately coded so that it was possible for a single questionnaire to have a variety 
of codes applied. When the fine point coding was completed, an overalls single 
code .was applied, .If all of thd^opinions expressed . were positive-, M:he response v;as 
giVen an overall .positive ^code, Whei) all the opinions were negative, a, single 
negative code was applied, A .corabinatioh of negative and positive opinions wore 
coded as "equivocal*" 

Before the description' of the variety and distribution of reasons offered 
by the job seekers for their approval of disapproval of want ads is presented. 
Tables 9-10 and 9-11 provide tlv^ overall opinions of job seekters by occupation 
and city.- Siticc r.u;sL of the groupfngs by age, sex, and rnce aire in close agree- 
ment on the percentages of positive, negative and equivocal ansv/ers, Tables 9-10 
and 9-11 will li^jt only, those groupings) tlmt vary more than 3 percent i'rcm the 
general opinion percentages* 



TABLE 9-10 



Opinions of Ad§^- San Francisco b.y Characteristics and Occupation 
• - ' , . (Totals and Percentage, Distribution: ) 



Number of 
Responses* 
(100%) 



Percentage Distribution 
Positive , Negative Lguivo c al 



Total ' 
'Under 23 
Black' • 
Chlcano 

Other nonwhite 

Professional 

Mgrs/Admin/Dir 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Blue Collar, Skilled 
&lue Collar, Otlier 
Anything ^ • 



447.. 


3Z.4 


53.1 


14.5 


139 . 


26. b 


54.7 


18.7 


58 


25.8 


62.1 


12.1 


39 


35.9 


33.9 


10.2 


20 


60.0 


35.0 


• 5.0 


66 


3D. 3 


56.1 


13 


20 


25.0 


55 


20.0 


137 


"I 37.2 


52.6 


10.2 


28 


32.2 


46.4 


21. 4 


59 


28.8 


62.7 


8.5 


41. 


* . 39.0 


46.3 


14.6 


24 


33.3 


37.5 


29.2 


54 


24 .1 


51.9 


'24 .1 



Office ^cupations 
Construction 
Managers 
Restaurant Occ. 
Bookkeeping Decs. 
Machinistb, Mt;piiauics 
Accounting Occs. 
Engineering 



Selected LargeX)cc'upations that Vary from Nornf 

39.9 



63 
24 
17 
17 
14 
13 
11" 
■10 



29.4^ 

23.5 

57.1 

69.2 

18.2 

70.0 



57.1 
58.3 
47.1 
58.8 
35v7 
23. 1\ 
63.6 
3p.O 



3.1 
12.5 
23.5 
17.-7 
7.1 
7.7 
18.2 



i 
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IL is difficult to interpret why office occupations, bookkeeping clerical ^ 

occupations, machinists and engineers are more inclined towards a positive 

t 

opinion of want ads than the others. Since accounting occupations are well 
represented in the want ads, the unusually low regard of want ads by accountants 
is incomprehensible, however, it- does be^jin to suggest that there is no particular 
relationship between the high incidence of want ads in an occupation and the opinions 

^ J? 

of ads held by job seekfirs-. In fact, it possible that m'any .of the. positive re^ 

» -I 
sponsus were made by individuals who- themselves had little coatact with ads and were 

giving a social view of* the value of -^ads rather than reflecting their owii personal* 

experience, It would appear tl;at the closer the experience, exposure and flependence 

a particular occupational group has on the use of want ad^s,- the more inclined they 

are to equivocation and negative responses. ' 



TABLE 9-11 

Opinon of Ads - Salt Lake City by Charac t eristics and Occupations 

(To tal and Percentage Distribution ^ 



Total Responses 

Under 25 

Over 25 

rcmalcts 

Occupations 

Professional 

Mgrs/Adni/bir 

Clerical 

Sales • 

Serv'ice . ' 1 

blue Collar i>killed> 

'Blue Collar Other 

Anything 



Construction 
Unskilled 
M uihini^.t 
CrMauagers 



Number of 


• 


Percentage Distribution 


Kesponses 








(100%) 


Positive 


Negative 


Kquivocal 


265 


43.8 


41.9 


14.3 


148 


48.6 


39.2 


12.2 


115 


•38.3 


44.4 


■ 17.4 


'87 


47.1 


35.6 


^ 17.3 


30 


33.3 


- 50.0 


16.7 


u - 


35.7 


• 50.0 


14.3 


56. 


48.2 


33.9 


17.^ 


13 


53.9 


46.1 


17 • 


35.3 . 


b2 . y 


11.8 


39 ' 


35.9 ' 


51.3 


12 . 8 


A7 


48. y 


36.2 


14.9 




.'50. U • . 


42.9 . 


7.1 

1 


.arge occupationy 


that vary from norm 




26 


38.5 


50.0 


11 .5 


24 


58.3 


37.5 


4.2 


12 




SO.u 


lb. 7 


11 


36.4 


54.0 


' y.i ^ 



300 
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Thy Salt Lake job^aeeker approves of want ads 11.4% more than doea the 
San Francisco job seeker. Unlike San Francisco , where young people under 25 ^ 

hcive a •per\/asively poor opinion of ads, the young people in Salt Lake have a 

* * • »• 

5% higiier-than average response^ to ads. "The women in Salt Lake find the ads 

less valuable than the average. People seeking clerical, sales, blue collar, uu-:., 

^skilled arid "anything" find the want ads more attractive than others. 

, The relationship between job seekers' opinions about want adsoand their ex- 

peiience in se«rciiing fox work^ik explored in Table 9-12. 
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Thu lont,er a person is unemployed in both cities, the less kindly he^e- 
^tiards-tae want adij. Lv*.n in Salt Lake, the negative opinions rise to 60.0% after 
Lhrce months of unemployment. When opinions are delated to the method of job 
search, it can be seen that -even among those who c lecked want ads as a method of 
looking for work, 53.4% in San Francisco and 37.9$^ in Salt , Lake pressed negative ' 
opiidoas. . v,.' ; , 

-Table 9-12 tends to support the conjecture >Uat positive and negative opinions . 
are inversely related to exposure to and use of ads. This conjecture is supported 
by an examination oi opinions in relation to whether the person has looked for work 
in the past five x^ars. Aiiiong ' those who answer ^'No", 40. 6Z in San Francisco and 
bb.Us^n Salt Lake had positive opinions about ads. Obviously, those opinions were 
noL based on a personal experience with ads. On the other hand, only 30.1% of 
those individuals who did look for work in San Francisco expressed positive opinion 
^ and -41.4% in Salt Lake.Mhe decrease in positive opinions is balanced primarily 
by an increase in the number. of equivocal opinions. 

It IS, of course, true that'a person who does not actually respond to an 
ad may have scanned the ads and formed either a negative or positive opinion based 
'on his perception of the potential value for him. ' ' . 

As would be-- expected, a clear relaUionsiiip. between opinion and reality can 
be found in the degree of actual success in finding a job through a want ad. 
A.Hong those wlio found jobs, 50.9% irt San Francisco and 60.0% in Salt Lake had 
positive opinions.' Of those who didn't find a job through ads, only 20.7% in 
San Francisco and 3U.3% in Salt Lake had positive opinions. " 

Table 9-13 provides a summary of responders to the opinion of want ads question. 
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TABLE 9-13 ' , 
Opinicn of V/ant-Ads, by City and by 'iy pe 
of Response Given 
( Number and PerceuLage^ Distribution ) 
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Total Sample 
V Number rcs^'onding 
No responses 

Responses given 

Negative opinion,, no 
reaspn of-fered 

Positive opinion, no 
reason offered 



Responders {giving reasons 326 



San 


Francisco 


, . Salt Lake 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


540 


100.0 


306 


100.0 


447 


82.8 c , 


265 , " • 


86.6 


93 


. 17.2 




13*4 


447 


100.0 


265 


100.0 


38 


8.5 


10 


3.8 


83 


18.6 


78 • 


29.4 


326 


72.9 


177 


66 . 8 


a much higher percentage of 


resfT^aer? in Salt 


Latve 



gave blanket approval of ads without providing explanations ;than did responders in 

. ■ f • ' 

San Krancisco. Because many individuals gave a variety ot jteadons for their opinions, 
there are more opinion^^ in the next table than there are ri^sponders. In San Francisco, 
326 individuals gave 399 codable reasons for their opinion^. In Salt Lake, 177 
individuals gave 213 codable reasons for their opinion. Table 9-14 categorizes 
and describes, by number and percentage, tlie 612 reasons offer^ed'by tiiese 503 in- 
dividuals. These are broken dovar into as many cate^^ories as is possible in order 
to retain as many of the nuances of the responses as is feasible. 



304 
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TABLE 9-14 



Reasons for Opinions about Ads> by City 
(Percenp,ape Distribution) 



Reasons Given, number 
Reasons, Given, percent 



San Francisco 
. 399 ^ 
100% 



Salt Lake City 
213 
100% 



Negative KCtasou's; 
Objections to Ad itself: 

1, Inadequate Injf^bdiation regarding job, re- 
quirements or employer 3^g 

2. Misleading, false advertising, "come-on" 13io 

3. Poor organization and stratif ication 'in 

paper. Repeated identical jobs 5,3 

4, Dominated by private agencies throughout 1^3 

Objections to Process of responding ad: 

5. No response or reaction f^om employer 5.5 

6, Time c nd .loney v/asted 4 q 
1 . Pc^;ition ilways filled, too many res- 
ponses. Two mucli competition 16.8 

Objections to. Jobs listed: 

8* Oi cupntionr>, skills & experience too high 9.3 

9. Job low paid, poor quality 3^3 
. 10. Individual testimonial - doesn't represent 

.skills and needs of indiviaual 3,8 

11. Jobs present problems of age, transportation, 
race, resioency restrictiop.s 5,3 

12. Miscellaneous; prefer alternate job search 
mechanism, better in other cities, etc. 4.5 

Total Negative 81.0 
Positive Reasons 

13. Facilitates job search: cost, time, . conven- 
ience le<ids, broader contacts 9.8 
14 ♦ Personal testimonial - worked for individual 3*0 
15. Miscellaneous: Motivates, provides free 

choice, better than other ways, value to nev;- 
coiiiLrs iu area, ^ 3 

i-^w^?^" Votal Positive 



10.8 

7/5 



5.6 
9.9 



1.9 
3.2 

7.3 

c 

3.3 
'9.4 

13.2 

2.8 

1.9 

3 



8.5 
6.0 



8.1; 



23.0 
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Many of the reasons given for opinions expressed, and the* differences betv/een 
citius^ finas conyiderable corroboration in other parts of the study. For 
e^femple, the. content study clearly established the meagerness of information about 
the identity oOf employers, the wages and other pertinent job /actors, contained in 
the ad. This is reflected in reason no-, 1. 

The difficulty of pinning dovm and defining misleading and falce advertising in 
the want ads isi^iscussed in Chapter 2 of this study. Nonetheless, . reason no, 2 
indicates that a considerable number of people in the sample feel that ads are mis- 
leading, ■ 

The difficulties encountered by ORG coders in the unreliability of column 
headings and the general sense of disordered infomiation is expressed by job seekers 
in reason no. 3, Reason no. 3 further verifies the duplication study within tae * 
content section which pointed up the repetition of jobs and employers in the news- 
papers, * . ' 

Job seekers obviously object to the policy change in the Salt Lake paper 
which distributes the agency ads throughout the columns'! Reason no, A i^dicatfes 
that a significant number of Salt Lake respondents are irritated by this change. 

The greater number of responses in San Francisco in reason no. 5 is corroborated 
by the content study findings that San Francisco has a far greater number of Box 
number ads than does Salt Lake City. 

A number of aspects of the study corroborate the fact that reason no. 7 is 
given by "over twice as many responders in San Francisco than in.,Salt Lake. In 
the user study, for example, employers reported that more than twice as many in- 
dividuals responded to each want ad in San Francisco than in Salt Lake, The hy- 
pothesis that a smaller labor force is exposed to a higher percentage of total 
job openings through the Salt Lake want ads Is strengthened by the less frequent 
mention of excessive competiLion as a negative factor (reason no. 7) in Salt Lake* 



The combiuatioii of responses in reasons 8 and 9 is also clearly corroborated 
by the study. Reason no. 9 got almost the exact reverse 'of the distribution, by 
city, of responses giving reason no. 8. The overview and content study es- 
tablished the meagerness of blue-collar jobs in the San Francisco papers.. Only 
8% of the ^ds can be so designated. This must be set against the fact that the 
San Fraiiciyco job seekers sample incJudes 15.8% individuals seeking blue collar 
work as well as 12% who said "anything, " of which half were young and ..could be 

presumed to be seeking unskilled work. It is, therefore, understandable that 

» ^ ■ ■ 

there would be a much higher percentage of responses objecting^to the , hi^^h level 
of the advertised jobs in San Francisco. 

On thH other hand, in Salt Lake City, *A1% of the respondent sample were 
seeking clerical, managerial and prof ession^&l work. This compares with the fact 
that ou^y 25.A%of the ads in Salt Lake City are in these same three occupations. ^ 
It is therefore, also understandable that there would be a much higher percentage* 
of responses objecting to the low level of advertised jobs in Salt Lake. 

In summary, the opinions expressed by the respondents in the job survey con- 
firm many of the objective findings, and the objective examination of want ads 
serve to confirm the validity and thoughtfulness of the responses. 

^ Quest iur.: "Approximately How Many Jobs Have You Found in the Past Five Years"? 
Survey questionnaire had^'^^tri^ructed all those who had never responded to 
a help wanted ad to terminate their responses after expressing their opinion, 
and to return the questionnaire to the ORC interviewer. In San Francisco, 35A 
out of the initial 5A0 qualified to answer the remaining questions. In Salt Lake 
213 out of the initial .306 could continue. 

** 

The question above was designed to delineate jobs founu ^rom jobs held and 
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to establish a firm figure of the number of times tiie survey sample had ^ 
occasion to use any kind ^of job getting mechauisras with a given time frame. 

TABLE 9-15 . " . ' 

Number of Jobs Found in Five Y^ars, by City 

' San Francisco Salt Lake 

Number of iridividuals responding 342 203 

Number ol jobs found 1211^ 975^ 

Ratio of individuals to job 1:3.5 1:4*8 



Combined, 
545 
2186^ 
1:4.0 



These figures represent a slight undercouht because four individuals statea tiiat 
they couldn't remember how many jobs they, obtained. Each of the four was counted 
only once. 

Question: "Did- You Get Any of These Jobs Through the Use of Want Ads?" 

It must be remembered that, by definition, all of the individuals who re- 
sponded to the above question did, indeed, • use want ads within the same time 
period because non users were eliminated. The answers of those who had not re- 
sponded to a want ad were considered inapplicable and are not rF:f lected in Table 9-16- 
9-18. ^ ^ 

TABLE 9-16 

Jobs Obtaint^d through Ads, by City ana Combined 
( Number and Pcrcenta^^^e Distribution) 



San Francisco 



Salt Lake, 



Total Response 

Yes 

No 



3A2 100% 20A 100% 
126 36.8 90 44.1 
216 63.2 114 55.9 



Combined 
546 100% 
216 39,6 
330 60.4 
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TABLE 9-17 ' 
Jobs Obtained Through ^ 

% 

Want Ads by Characteristics 
(Number and Percentage Distribution) 



San .Francisco Salt Lake City Combined 





Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Perce 




Resp. 


"Yes" 


Resp. 


"Yes" 


Resp. 


"Yes 




100% 




100% 




100% . 


<• 


Hale 


222 


35.6 


139 


41.0 


361 


37.7 


Female 


120 


39. Z 


. 65 


50.8 


. 185 


43.2 


White 


228 


41.2 


192 , 


44.3 


420 


42.6 


Black 


39 


15.4 


3 


0 


42 


14.3 


Chicauo 


28 


21.4 


4 


75.0 


32 


' 28.1 


Other non-white 


15 


46.7 


2 


0 


17 


41.2 



TABLE 9-18 . , • 

Jobs Obtained Through ) 
Want Ads by Occupation and by City 
(Number and Percei:tage Distribution) 





San Francisco 




Salt Lake 


City 




Combined 








Freq.of 


No. 


% 


Freq.of 


No. 


% ' 


Freq.of 


•No. 


% 


c 


Occu. 


Jobs 


J 

1 


Occu. 


Jobs 




Occu, 


Jobs 




Total • 


156 


229^ 


.100.0 


104 


176^ 


100.0 


260 


405^ 


ICO.O 


Profess. 


• 20 


22 


9.6 


5 


12 ' 


6.8 


25 


34 


8.4 


Mgs/Adm/Uir 


5 


7 ' 


3.1 


1 


1 


0.6 


6 


8 


2.0 


Clerical 


44 


66 


28.8 


14 


16 


9.1 


58 


82 


20.3 


Sales 


20 


24 


. 10.5 


18 


28 


15.9 


38 


52 


12.8 


Service 


35 


55 


24.0 


26 


37 


21.0 


61 


92 


22.7 


Blue Collar 














> 






Sk. 


12 


22 


9.6 ; 


16 


23 


13.1 


28 


45 


11.1 


Blue Collar 




















Other 


20 


33 


14.4 


22 


57 


32.4 


42 




22.2 


Other 








2 


2 


I.l 


.2 


Z 


.5 



These totals represent a small undercount. In San Francisco, 8 individuals pro- 
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Vlded the occupation in which they obtained a job, but failed to state how 
many jobs. In Salt Lake, this occurrud with fa individuals.. Lach rebpunse 
was counted as one job in that occupation. 

The occupations in which jobs were obtained through want ads do no.t agree 
twitli the occupational distribution *of ads or of the job seeker sample. In Sau 
Franicsco, for example, 48% of all the jobs obtair.ed by respondents through want 
ads Were in blue col.lar and service occupation. Only 29% of the job seeker 
saitiple were lodking for work in. such occupations at tlie time of the survey. 

Table 9-19 provides some insight into the occupational mobility of the job 
seeker. 

In examining the value of wane ads to job seekers, the assumption is in- 
herent that the value would be greater if Lliere were a closer match between the 
occupations in the want ads and the. occupations of the job seekers. Viewing this 
^movement by individuals between occupations within a five year period raises a 
serious question about the validity of the assumption. If it were possible to ex- 
tend this sample of Employment Service users to the general population, the indi- 
cation would be that people are not inclined to' "stay put" occupationally . One 
implication of this hypothesi-s is that tliere should be concern about the practices 
of the employment service in assigning an occupational code to an individual, and 
thus, freeiiing the person and limiting his exposure to other work. 
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It would appear that this study is now in a position to answer the 
basic tesearch question:^ To what degree are want ads useful to job seekers?. . 
Table 9-20 provides a statistical summation of the foregoing material, 

• TABLE 9-20 • ' 

Usefulness of Want Ads to 
Job Seekers by City 
' ( Number and Percentage Distribution ) 



San Francisco 
Number Percent 



Salt Lake City 
Number Percent 



Combined 
Number Percent 



People 

Total Sample 

Respondents who used want 
ads in past five years 

Respondents wlio obtained 
jobs through ads in past 
five years 

Transactions ' ■ 



Jobs obtained by want- 
ad users in five years 

Jobs obtained through 
•^ant ads in five years 

Ratio of total sample 
to jobs. obtained through 
want ads 



540 100 



354 



1211 



229 



65.6 



126 , 23.3 



100 



18.9 



306 



213 



90 



1:0.4 



975 



176 



1:0.6 



100' 



70.6 



29.4 



100 



18.1 



846 



216 



2186 



405 



100 



567 ' 66.1 



25.5 



100 



18.5 



1:0.5 
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Want ads are usefwl to^Salt Lake City individual job seekers apprc^imately\ 
b% more than they are to San Francisco job seekers. Overall, it appears that want 
ads provide a job value to approximately 25% of that job sjeeking public that uses 
the public employment service. In both cities, 18% of the job transactions ot 

• i 

I 

that population during .the five year period are* a result of- the use of want ads. 

Ik 

FINDINGS; INTERVIEW 

A small sample of respondents was selected for interviewing by ORG staff 
In order to isolate specific instances wHffen the '^person applied f or^ a job through ^ 
an ad, ana to probe those experiences. 

The factors that determined the selection of the sample were: 

(1) Respondent had indicated on the questionnaire that he had 

used want ads within the past five years. ^ ' ' ' . ■ 

^ I 

(2) Respondent was willing to take the extra time. 

' (3) ORG interviewer was. free from accepting and handing out regular 
questionnaires. ^ ' • , 

An initial effort was made to select respondents by a predetermined number 
from each occupational group, but this was abandoned when it proved to he un- 
feasible. 

The purposes of the additional inte^^^iew were twofold: (1) to explore the 
feasibility of dissecting the actual process and problems involved in respoi^ding 
to an ad, and (2) to test the validity of the more generalized responses in the 
questionnaire as well as other aspects of the study. 

^ Since all of the data on the basic questionnaire has already been extracted 
and described, Table 9-21 will provide a continuous profile of the respondents in 
this study, for the purpose of providing a matrix for the findings. 
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TABLii 9-21 
Profile Responses to all Job 
^Seeker Interviev Questions, by City 
(Percentage Distribution) 



SAN FRAliCISCO 



SALT LAKE CUT 



Category 

Age 
, Under 25 
23^aud over 

'Sex 

Female 

Race 
\fliite 
Kon-whiLe 

Occupations sought 
Professional 
• Mgr/Adm 
Clerical 
f^alcs • 
Service 

Blue Collar, Skill 
•Blue Collar, Othtr 
Anything^ 

Length of Job Search 

2 months or less ^ 

3 months or more 

Method of Job Search 

' Public KS 
,.Kant Adi; (62)^ 
Direct Contact' 
Private Agtncy (33) 
Union Assoc. (16) 
yther (38) 



Total 
Resp« 

64 



64 



58 



58 



61 ' 



252 " 
(Multiple res- 
ponsfjs fron: 61 
people) 



Percentage 
Distrlb. 

100.0 
25.0 
75.0 

100.0 
65.6 

34 :4 ' 

100.0 
86.2 
13.8 

100.0 
27.6 
10.3 
15.5 
13.8 
19. U 
8.6 
5.2 
0 

100.0 
63.9 
36.1 ' 

100.0 
23.0 
24.6 
17.9 
13.1 
6.3 
15.1 



Total 
Respo. 

34 



34 



34 



31 



34 



119 

(23) 
(32) 
(23) 
(14) 
(2) 
(20) 



Percentage 
Distrib. 

100 . 0 ' . 
38.2 
61.8 

100.0 
79.4 

20.6 * " 

100.0 
91.2 * 
8.8 

100.0 

19.4 i 
, 12.9 
19.4 
6.5 ^ 
3.2 . 
9.7 
22.6 
6.5 

'100.0 / 

88.2 
' 11. B 

100.0 
23.5 
26.9 
19.3 
11.8 
1.7 
16.8 
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Table 9-21 Continued 



SAN FRANCISCO 



SALT LAKE CITY 



CateRory 


Total 


Percentage 
uistrip a 


Total 

Resp. ^ 


Prior to, present job 
search, did you look 
for work in past 5 years? 


63 

■J 


100.0 


34 ^ J ' 


Yes 
No 




79.4 
20.6 




. Diu you get a job through 
an ad? 


62 


100.0 - " 


29 


Yes 
No 




45.2 
54.8 




Number of jobs ob- 
tained through ads: 






* 


64 people 


38 dropped 


^ 100.0 34 people 


53 dropped^ [. 


Professional 

Mgr/Adm/Dir 

Clerical 

Sales .• ' 

Service 

Blue Collar, Skilled 
Blue Collar, Other 
Other 


7 
0 

17 
5 
6 

0 ■■ 
3 ' 
0 


18.4 

18.0 " 

14.0 

15.8 

7.9 


9 
0 
1 
9 
4 
0 

29 » 

r 



Percentage 
Distrib. 



100.0 



82.4 
17.6 

100.0 



48.3 
51.7 



100.0 
16.0 

1.0 
17.0 
7.5 

54.7 
1.9 



^These figures represent a slight undercount. Respondents indicating an unknown sura of 
jobs obtained, are excluded. 

1^ . . • 



All particip^jnts in this sample had used want ads in the past five year^ 



^since they were selected to describe those incidents. 
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If 

^The opinions ex£ressed by .this group of respondents is of particular 
'interest since^ they do represent' a preselected group of want-ad users, which 

* \ * ♦ ■ 

was not trqe-of the general sample. All opinion tables (9-2^ through 9-24) will 
be given foe both cities conibinecl, I " 



TABLE 9-22 



Individuals Respond Ins to Opinion Question and 
^ Their General Opinion 

(^umber'and Percentage Distribution). 



/ 



* ' ' •■ ^ . . ■ 

Total Sample ^ * ^ , . • 

Number responding ' ' 

No responses o 

Responses given 

Negative Opinions, no reason given/ 
Positive Opinion, no reason given^ ' 

i . ^ 

• * * 

Respondants giving reasons , / 
Not classifiable 



1^ 



Nuirtber 
,98 

93 
'5 

93 

t 

7 ' 
"21 
6A 
1 • 



Percentage 
iJistrib.. 

100.0 

9A.9 

5.1 

100.0 

' -7.5 

•22.6 

68.8 

"LI 



^ A comparison of the overall opinions expressed by this group to that ex- 
pressed by the total job seeker sample is Interesting. 
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TABLE 9-23 



Ceivjral Opinjou!:; of Want Ads by Questionnaire ReS t ^ondenLs 
. and by Interview Respondents 
(Kuiuber and Percentafiu Dltitributiou) •„ 



Questionnaire Sample 



-roif^l 712 = 
l'o«5itive 
Megativt: 
Equivocal 



100% 
" 36\6 
48.9 
14.5 



Interview Sample 

Total 93 = 100% 

Positive 24.7 

Negative' 34,4 

Equivocal 40»9 



Apparently the group involved in describing specific instances of replying 
■' I • 

to a want ad is markedly more equivocal than the overall . sample; The overall 
croup represents all of the job seekers' opinions^including tUcse v/ho never^ deal 
wifhvaut ads. The interviewed group is preselected for its specific exposure, bo 
ads. It is understandable that their opinions would be more complex and multl- 
faceted, - . - ' ' 

In Table- 9-24 a comparison is made between the reasons ; off erec' by these 
want-ad users tp the reasons off(^r.ed by the general group. ' 
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TABLE 9-24 



Reasons for Opinions about Ads, by ' 
Questionnaire Respondents and by Interview Respondents 
(Percentage Distribution) 



Interview Questionnaire 

Sample Sample 

Reasons Given, Number 612 " 87 

Reasons Given, Percent 100% 100% 



Ne&atlve Reasons 

Objections to Ad itself: 
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1. Inadequate information regarding job, requirements 

or employer 9,2 9.8 

f ■ * . 

2. Misleading, false advertising, "come-on" 19.5 10.3 

3. Poor organization and stratification in paper. 

Repeated identical jobs. ' 10. A 5^5 

4. Domlna'ted by private agencies throughout. 0 5.6 
Objections to Process of Responding to Ad: 

5. No response or reaction from employer 4.6 3.7 

6. Time and Money wasted 4,6 3.6 

7. - Position always fillfed, too many responses. \-8.1 12.1 

Too much competition. 

Objections- to Jobs listed; 

8. Occupations, skills & experience too high 2.3 6.3 

9. Job low paid, poor quality * 6.9 6.4 

1|0. T.nclividaal testimonial - doesn't rapresent 

skills and needs of indj.vidual 6.9 8.5 



Table 9~2A Continued 



9-48 



Incidents Total 

Sample Sample 

11. Jobs present problems of age, transportation, 

race residency restrictions. . 0 4.0 

12. Miscellaneous; prefer alternate job search ♦ 
mechanism, better in other cities^ (3 in 

San Francisco) 5,8 .3.2 

Total negative reasons 78.3 79.0 

Positive Reasons " , 

■J 

13. Facilitates job search: cost, time, con- 
venience leads, broader contacts 6.9 9.1 

14. Personal testintonial - worked for individual 6.9 4.5 

15. Miscellaneous: Motivates, provides free choice, 
better than other ways, value to newcomers in 

area. 7.9 J.4 . 

Total positive 21.7 21.0 

* ■' 

The most obvious difference between the two samples pertains to reason 2, false 
and misleading advertising. Nearly twice as many individuals who were pre- 
selected for their use of want ads expressed the opinion that ads were deceptive 
coD.pared to the general population of job seekers. 
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Question; "When j) id You Answer the Ad? " 

The next series of Cables deals witn the actual number ol* responses to ' 
want ads. Anumber-of people described more than one response. Lach in- 
cident is counted once. • (Tables 9-25 - 9-29) 

TABLE 9-25 
^Number of Weeks Prior to Interview 
That Ad was Answered 



(Percentage Distributxon) ^ 
Total Response 120 100% 
Less than 26 ^seeks Ago x- • 6A.1 

More than 26 Weeks Ago ' . 35.9 • . 

■j 

Because it was assumed that memory would be clearer, it was determined 
that the interview would be terminated if the most recent incident was more tuan 
six months prior to the interview. However, the assumption proved inaccurate. 
Many respondents insisted on describing earlier experiences who had unquestionably 
clear recall of the occasion. On the other hand, respondents sometimes had diffi- 
culty remembering details of an effort made lesg than a month before. It was de- 
cided to incorporate earlier incidents in the findings. 

Question: "What was the Occupation Listed in the Nev/spaper "? 

Table 9-26 provides an occupational distribution of the kinds of ads people 
responded to at some point in the past. 
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TABLE 9-26 
Occupation in Ad - By City 
(Percentage Distribution) 



Total Response 

Professionals 

Manager s/Adms/Dlr' 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Blue Collar, Skilled 
Blue Collar, Other 



San Francisco 
75 = 100% 

.17.3 

13.3 

24 . 1 

16.0 

16.0 
A 

9.3 



•^Salt Lake City 
36 = 100% 
8.3 
13.9 
5.6 
19.^ 
13.9 
11.1 
27.8 



The above table provides an interestiuL contrast to the occupations 
being sought by the same group of people at the point when . the survey was taken 
which appeared in Table 9-9, ^ ' 

Question; "Could you Identify the Ltnployer or Advertiser from the Ad?" . 

TABLE 9-27 
I Identity of Employer by City 
' (Percentage Distribution) 

San Francisco 
80 = 100% 
6.2 
43.8 
50.0 



Total Response 
Private Aguncy 
• Yes 
No . 



• Salt Lake City 
38 = 100% 
13.2 
36.8 
50.0 
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Though this table is not direcfly comparable- wi-tiL. the data obtainea from 

the analysis ot tiie employer identity in the content study, it generally points 

up the same problem as was noted there that at least 60/. of the ads do not re- 
veal the identity of the eniployer. 

Question: "How Did You Contact the Advertiser?" 

The purpose of this question was to determine the initial metaod of contact 

' . s 

which was prescribed by the ad itself, not ♦•he subsequent encounters. ' • 

TABLE 9-28 
Contact Methods by City 

( Percentage Distribution) 

I) 

\ 
\ 

San Francisco Salt Lake City 

Total Responses 80 = 100% 38 = 100% 

By letter 13.8 ' 10.5 

By telephone ~^ 66.2 ,55.3 • 

By visit 20.0 ^34.2 

.Xhcse findings are verified by tht. content study, Table 9^9 -indicates 
that the telephone iS' the most common, miit hod for contacting the. employer . The 
fact thai the San Francisco responders do not reflect the higher number of 
San Francisco Box Numbers can only mean that the job seekers did not choose to 

V 

do so , 
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Oueatioi i! "Whcit Haupened after You Contacted the Advertiser?" 

Interviewers were instructed to limit the responses to this question to 
the next step in the process only not necessarily to the final result. For 
example, if, in the next step the result was final, such as the applicant being 
notified by letter or phone that the job was filled or that he was not qualified, 
the coding becan.o both a step and a result. It was assumed that often the 
application taking process and the personal interview prdcess are distinct and 
separate, and the application could be given without a personal interview. How- 
ever, if the application and personal interview both took place at once, only 
personal interview was checked., 

TABi^E 9-29 
Initial Result of Contact by City 
(Percentage Distribution) 

San Francisco Salt Lake City 

Total Response 81 = 100% 38 = 100% 

No response to effort 8.6 5.3 

Job Filled 6.2 10.5 

Applicant unqualified 11.1 7.9 

Application taken 3.7 2.6 * — 

Personal interview 66,7 65.8 

Other 3.7 7^9 

Except for the difference in those that were considered unqualified, the 
two citiea are quite similar. Over 60Z of the job seeking efforts through 
want ads do result in an interview. The interveiw was terminated at this point 
if tiiere was no response from the employer. 
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' As estciblishQd in the user study, more than twice as many' applicants respond' 
to each ad in San Francisco than in SaJ.t Lcke. This may be a possible explanation 
for the higlier* percentage of individuals who were told that tiiey were unqualified 
for the job in San Francisco since employers there can be more selective. 

Question; "After You Contacted the Advertiser, Did You Still Want the Job?" 

The question was frankly intended to draw feelings and impressions from 
the respondent about the particular ad he<had answered. Interviewer^ were in- 
structed to record the "explain" information in as nearly the actual words used 
by. the respondent as possible. (Table 9-30) 

TABLE 9-30 - 

Reactions to Job by City ' • 

( Percentage .Distribution) 

San Francisco Salt Lake City 

Total Response / fe6 = 100% 31 = 100% 

Kumber - Percent Number Percent 

Still Wanted Job 42 63; 6 23 74.2 

Did Not Want Job 24 36.4 8 25.8 

t 

A review of the expL/nations- offered for either .wanting or not v/autin^ ttie ' 
job is most revealing. Table 9'-31 details the 44 reasons that were offered. 
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TABLE 9-31 

Reasons for Reactions to Job, both Cities Combined 
Percentage Distribution 

Total rea-sons 44 = 100% 

Negative 

Ad misleading: 8 18 2 • 

Comments included the following: 
•'Salary lover than advertised" ' . 

"Turned out to be encyclopedia sales'* 
"No indication it was a sales job" ■ 

Jub Poor: Wages too low and hours too long 5 11.4 

Job Inappropriate: 

Had to move, sLills too high, skills too low 7 13.9 



Job not open until much later 4 



9.1 



Poor company policies: 

Discriminated against women, age, 4 9,1 

lie detector test required 

Misc - got another job, etc. • ' .3 5^5 

Total Negative 31 70.5 
Positive Reactions 

Incluaed wages good, good opportunities 13 - 29.5 
ad accurate, better than ad 



\ 



Though the largest single response indicates that job seekers consider 
that. they were misled, most of the negative responses imply an absence of in- 
formation about the job, which is so clearly born out by the content study. 
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' Qp^stion; "Was t he Job Offered to You?" 



TABLE 9-32 



Total responses 
Yes 
No 

Pending 



Job Offer, by Citv . 
(Percentage Distribution ) 

San Francisco 
68= 100% 
48.5 
41.2 
10.3 



Salt Laue City 
29 = 100% 

48.3 

31.0 
. 20.7 



The interviewer was asked to make the. decision on the final results o£ 
the job interview. (Table 9-33). 



TABLE 9-33 
Filial Results by City 
(Pprcentage Distribution) 



Total Response 



Hired 
Not Hired 
Applicant Refused 
Pending 



San Francisco 
73 = 100% 



NumJ^er 



22 
29 
16 
6 



Percent 

30.1 
39.7 
21.9 
8.2 



Salt Lake City 

37 = 1U0% 

Number Percent 



10 
13 
8 
6 



27.0 
35.1 
21.7 
16.2 



The table represtnts the results of job seeking effeiLs. However, these 
efforts involved 91 individuals who responded to a total of 120 ads from which 
they received 3/ jobs, at. the time of the r.urvey. 
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BEST COP^^ AVAILABLE 



-APPENDICES 



A. 
B. 

D. 

t. 

G. 



.0/ 

P. 

Q. 
R. 
S. 

U. 
V. 



; Coding Instructions, Content Study and General Instructions-V 
Coding Instructions, Overview ' ' 
Data Prpcessingr Coding Sheet 

Occupational Codes and Frequency - Both Cities " * 
* „ , • <- 

■■ Industrial Coaes, SIC Titles List . ' ^ ^ 

i 

Work Book Sheet, Samples > 
'•/other'' slips . .. 

missed Nuiiiber", Slips 

/Quality Con trol' Forms \, * ^ 
Licensed Professions- , ' 

Common Industrial Codes - ^ ^ 
Aids - Telephone Pref ixes, ^^Communities, (Both Cities) 
Cove^Mig Letter - yser Survey 
Kant Ad (Questionnaire - User .Study 
Want Ad Ques-lionnairc - User* Study, Coding Sheet 
Want Ad Questionnaire - Employer Survey 
Want Ad Questionnaire Employer Survey - Coding Sheet 
Job Seeker Study, Cover ,Siieet 

Job Seeker Questionnaif e • ' . 

• « 
Job Seektsr .Sutvey Coding' Instruction 

•J • 

Incident Survey - Questionnaire 

' '. ' - • 

Coding Sheet - Job Seekers Incidents 



Pages 
A-A 

A-IA 

A-1.6 
■ A-17 

A-27 

A-45 
. A-A8 
. A-A9tt 

A-50 ' 

0 

A-53 
A-55 . 
A-58 
A-63 
A-6A 
A-67 
.A~7G . 
A-72 . 
A- 7 A • 
A-75 
A-77 
A-83 
A-8A 
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3?S 



APPENDICES (Cont'd) 



A-3 



.W. Letter to Employment Service 
X. Interviewers Instruction 



0 



Pages 

•5 

A-85 
A-86 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Appe; '.ix A 
CODING INSTRUCTIONS . 
WAI^JT AD CONTENT STUDY 



A-4 



COLUMN 
NUMBER 



HEADING: 



1» 

2 



3-4 



FACTOR 



PROJECT NUMBER:. 21-11-72-2^ '° 
NAME: Your own 
ORGANIZATION: ORC 
DATE: Current 

SHEET # of your work for that paper. 

^ . . space "of" blank. 

CARD NUMBER 



NEWSPAPER " 
SF Chronicle 
Salt Lake City 

DATE - MONTH "(Of Newspaper) 

an 

Feb (e.g. April 1969 = 049) 
'Mar • 



Leave 



CODE 



1 
2 



01 
02 
03 



6-9 



Dec 

DATE - YEAR 

1968 
1969 ' 
1970 
. 1971 
1972 



12 



8 
9 
0 
1 
2 



(Draw a vertical line through column to bottom of page when . 
information will be identical. ) 

AD NUMBER (number all ads in one newspaper consecutively) 
0001 9999 ' ■ 

"* • 'I 

(Prc-number entire sheet, running consecutively from previous 
sheet. When nn ad is 'hiisscd, code entire line, leave 6-9 blank. 
Mai.e uui "inissin^Miumi.vT" I'jrnw) 
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NI'MIH-:R I FACTOR CODI- 

10 ADVERTISER (The first 5 conditions in #11 are assumed 

to be private employers.) 

Km pi oyer " i 

Employer A<jency • . 2 , 

Uordered Ads (recruit) ' 3 

'« Not Help-Wanted 4 

Unknown , 8 

(Consider a 'lV 'iiporary Help Agency an "employment agency" - not an employer. 

Consider Govt rnmenlal agencies or priv^ite individuals an "employer." Con- 
^--^■-"jsidcr^ eocle 4. wiicn the ad is primarily for a school recruiting students or other 

jion-hcTp"" wanted ads. Do not use code 4 for an employment agency, evert if ad 
• , • does not list Jobs. When using code 4, leave the rest of the line blank. (Code 

3 . in Salt Lake \vhen main office is outside area. ) 

11 E MPLOYERS IDENTITY ' ' . ' . . 

Employer Identifiable ' ^ 1 , 

Newspaper Box No. Only 2 ' 

Telephone Number Only • . . ' 3 • ■ 

Address .Only . ^ ^ - 4 . 
Name of Individual (Multiple comb, of name, phone, 

and address) 5 . 

•No identifiable informaxion ^ ,8 

(Consider employer identifiable if . name of company and either phone number 
address or city i.s.^lven. Consider identifiable if name of person is the firm.) 

\\ 

12-14 OCCUPATIONAL CODE ' ' " - 

, 

Occupation cannot be identified - or unknown 000 



Misc. , N. E.G. 999 

(Use Occupational Code Booklet. Workbook for third-digit ''9'') 

15-16 I MXJSTR Y CIQDE - (Use SIC 2 digit code) 

Not identifiuhlto - or unknown 00 

A131")i ;i .) C.'( )D1-S : riovunmicnt (unknown) 90 

Corporate }Idf|ts Mfg. (conglomerates) 95 
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A-6 

COLUMN 

NUMBER FACTOR .. . /- CODE 

Corporate Hdqts - Non-mfg. 96 

Corporate Hdqts - Unknown 97 

Misc. N.E.C. 99 

.17-19 NUMBER OF JOBS 

Can't distinguish sgl or multi 000 

Actual number 001-998 

. Multiple (no. unknown) 999 

(Assume a single job (001) if no evidence to the contrary. Code "couple" 

002. Code 999 for employment agency when no jobs are listed. Code listed 
• jobs by text. Watch plurals. ) , . 

20-2i " LOCATION OF JOBS (NOT ADVERTISERS) 



Unknown 


00 


Unknown 


00 


Salt Lake City 


10 


San Francisco (local) 


10 


SMSA (5 county .Communities 




SMSA (5 county . Communitie 


s 


listed) 


20 , 


listed) 


20 


Utah 


40 


No. California (App. Fresno) 


30 


United States 


50 


Calif. /Nevada 


40 


International 


60 

* 


United States 


50, 






International 


60 



(Code for most certain encompassing area. Do NOT assume newspaper box 
number is the city. Code 00, if no clarifying information. Check telephone 
prefixes. Assume fclephone number only NOT listed in city prefixes is SMSA, 
unless other evidence is present. If no clarifying information, code agency 
jobs '00.' Assume address only is city.) 

22 . WAGES INFORMATION AVAILABLE < 

' -I 

Precise (Single or Range) (No. DOE) 1 

Upper figure only (Stated or implied) 2 

Starting figure only (Stated or implied) 3 

Figure or range with DOE 4 

Other (Make out 'other' slipl ' 6 

None (include DOE without fit. ) 8 

. (Earnings can be given in any time unit, e.g. h^utiy^eckly, etc. Code • 
+'3'..,' "e.g. $500+." Code "to $500" 2. Code "union scale" 1. 

23 * .. TYPE. OF EARNINGS - WAGES 



Stated or implied ^ i- 

Not sl.iu.'cl • y 

(Words Used in #25 im^l^commissions.) 



COLUMN 
NUMBER 



fier COPY 



FACTOR 



A-7 



CODE 



25 



TYPE OF EARNINGS - ALLOWANCE, GUARANTEE , 
DRAW , BONUS 

Stated (Any one or combination of above) 
Reverse Statement ' ' 

Not Stated 



1 

2 
8 



26 



TYPE OF EARNINGS - ROOM AND/OR BOARD 



Stated 
Not Stated 



8 



27 



TYPE OF EARNINGS - OTHER 
Tips 

Profit-sharing ., 
Overtime 

Other and/or multiple 
Car 

Expenses 

Not stated • ■ 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
8 



.(In columns 22 r 27, ignore adjective descriptions such as "high earnings" 
if 4 - tally in new worksheet.) 



28 



TIME 



Full time permanent 
Full time temporary 
Part time permanent 
Part time temporary 

Seasonal, tax, Christmas, resort, picking 
Multiple alternatives- ' , 
Tempora'ry Employment Agency 
,No information given or assumable 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



(Codr 6 for employment agt-ncy when no other inlorniation s given. Full 
time is 35 hours a week or more. Assume Code 1 if no conflicting evidence.) 



29 



FRINGE ni'NEFITS 



Gives detail.s 
r GciKjral" reference 
No mentioir 



1 
8 



(Assj;:nr "iN-ifii:-" niv»ans "rri'i^.;o br'nelits." l;.!iVore atlj -v iiyL'S> e.^, "i^ood", etc.) 

/ *7 o ^ ■ ^ 
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COLUMN 
NUMliKK 



«w copy /iv/ift/iBt£ 



FACTOR 



A-8 

CODE 



30 



31 



32 



33 



34 



.35 



OTHER INFORMATION OR INDUCEMENTS - (Make out "other' slip.) 



Stated 
Not Slated 



1 

8 



(Ignore generalities. Code 1 and record such items as size and age of firm, 
location of job within city or surroundings of job site. Trans.poigtajtion to job 
available, company car available, lunchroom facilities, etc; ) 



SIBJECTI\^J'UDGEMEKT: IS IT'A COME-ON? 

Yes 
No 

Uncertain 
Not applicable 

Q 



1 
2 
3 

*8 



(General, guide: AU'non-salesman jobs coded 8- All inducements, few ot no' 
requirements, straight commission, no selection process suggests code I. 
Code for over-all impression.) ' ' . ' 



EXPERIENCE REQUIRED - TIME GIVEN 
Stated 

Stated as preference 
Not stated 

EXPERIENCE REQUIRED - SPECIFIC TYPE 
Stated 

Stated as preference 
Not stated 



1 

3 
8 



1 
3 
8 



(Isolate "experience" factor) - Background 



0 



SKILL LEVEL OR SPECIFIC JOB ICNOW LEDGE REQUIRED 

Stated ^ ' - I 

Not' stated (or isolates by code 1 in #33.) 



EXPERIENCE - GENERAL • ■ 

Required - Stated * 
Preferred 
• •• * Implied . . , 

Not stated 

(Code. 'Icncr^ f!l' rcfVrcnrp" 3, unless evidence indiealcd contrary.) 
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1 

2 
3 
8 



A-9 



COLUMN 

NUMBER FACTOR CODE 

36 NO E XPERIENCE REQUIRED / 

Stated' 1 ' 

Implied 2 
Not Stated g 

i' 

(Code ••will- train" 1. Code "prefer experience" 2 in #35 and 2 in #36. Generally 
code columns 32^ 36 "experience factors" for most precise informatibn unless 
Cocles serve to clarify. Code a job title "trainee" as 2.) . . ' 

"37'^ AGE "V- : . 



1 



Stated 

Implied (young, retired, mature) ' , 2r 
Reverse statement (any age) . 4 

None 



8 



38 . SEX - INFORMATION OBTAINABLE 



1 



Stated • 

Column heading 2 

Implied in job~ title , 3 

Implied in text - * 4 

None , g 

{Do NOT make assumption because of traditional occupational practices*) 
39 ■ '\ SEX - CONTENT 

Male , * > • V" 

Female * ' , . - 2 

Couple - 3 

* , „ Both (specified) or/either 4 

None ' g 

(Codes 1, 2, 3, or 4 in columns 38 require codes 1, 2, 3, or 4 in cdumn 39.) 
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COLUMN 
NUMBER 



BEST copy mmu 



FACTOR 



A-10 



CODE 



40 . 



UNION MEMBERSHIP 

Precise ' • 
Implied (journeyman) 
Reverse inforraation 
None 



1 
2 
4 
8 



41 



EDUCA TIONAL REQUIREMENTS - INPORMATlt>N'?OEiTAINABLE 

■■ I ' 1 . ■ ' I * .1 ■ ' ■ 




42 



43 



44 



Specific (type of degree or course) <- / 

General (college, high school). 
Preference . * 

Reverse statement * / 

No mention 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS - CONTENT 

Under 12 years 

12 years (HS or GED) 

14 years (AA degree) 

16 years (BA, college) 

16 and more (PHD, MA, etc. ) 

Preferenc e (not required) 

Reverse statement 

No reference • 



(Do not make occupational assumptions. Code only for ad data.) 

LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION - 

. Stated in ad (drivers, LVN, CPA) 
Not stated by known 
Preference 
.'Reverse statement 
Neither 

REQUIREMENT - HAVE OWN CAR 

Stated 
Preference 
' Reverse statement 

Not stated 



1 

2 
3 
5 
8 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5' 

6 

7 

8 



1 
2 
4 
5 
8 



o 
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COLUMN 
NUMFmR 




A-U 

CODE 



REQUIREMENT - MARITAL STATUS 



1 



Must be married 

Must be single 2 

Preference for either (one of the other) 3 

. .ileverse statement "we don't care" 4 

I Not .stated g 



^ . ; REQUIREMENT - BONDABILITY 



: Stated ■ J 

Not stated but known ' *" 2 

' Preference 3 

Reverse statement 4 

t Not stated - ' ■ ^ • g 

(Security personnel, cab drivers require bondability. ) 
^7 REQUIREMENT - MUST TRAVEL 

Stated J 
Implied "2 

. Preference ' 2 

Reverse statement " 4 

Not stated ' - 8 

(Territory given or other factors could make clear implication that travel is a 
job requirement. ) 

■ ■ • 
REQUIREMENT - OTHER (Make out "other" slip.) 

Stated J . 

■'Reverse statement 3 

Not stated 8 

(Include such requirements as "references" (character), move to another city, no 
pets, etc. Do NOT include generalizations or personality factors.) 



48 
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"Kr copy AM/UBtf ' 

t 

PRQCKDURES 

Depending on which newspapers have been designated as the universe, take the 
next available newspaper sheet in order. Check the newspaper numbered pages 
left to be sure it is the next one. Write* your name and the newspaper page number 
on the face of the manila folder from which you' took it. This is tantamount to 
signing it out. ' ' 

Be certain that you check the newspaper headings of your new sheet. If they are 
not visible, check the last heading on the sheet before. 

If the ads on your sheet have not been previously numbered, be sure to. check the 
number you're supposed to start with by asking the person to whom the previous 
sheet is assigned to. 

Number all the ads of your sheet first. Put the next number on the top of the 

next newspaper page in the folder. 

Make out DP sheet heading, and begin your coding. 

When newspaper page is completed, attach completed DP sheets to 

newspaper page and put in appropriate^ folded in completed work cabinet. 

You are ready to start with number 1 again - Heaven help you. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE ^-i^ 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS 
Each edition of a newspaper starts with Ad .#l. 

4 

When numbering ads in newspapers, number ad larger than one column when it 
is first encountered. Ignore that ad for the next column. . 

An ad, a single ad, is designated by,a breaking line horizontally at the end, sep- 
arating it from the next one. Or it is completely enclosed and boxed. Within thes 
demarcations, it is one ad. , r . 

When coiing art ad with more than one occupation listed, code each occupation on 
a separate line, repeating the ad number. 

Don't rely on newspaper headings dnly. An ad of any kind can be found anywhere 
in the newspaper, despite headings. 

Every DP column must hlaVe a code, except when a number on an ad is missing. 
In that case,pblumns 6 -9 will be left blank' and iilled in after the newspaper is " 
completed. When column #10 is coded 4, leave the rest of the line blank; These 
are the only cases where a square would not have either ia number or a vertical 
line running througii it. • ^ 

You may draw vertical lines on the DR ^heet whenever the code is identical for the 
whole page. An employment agency ad listing, more than 26 different occupations 
may allow you to do this in some of the unchanging columns. 
Follow the coding sheet instructions on use of the "other" slip. 
When y,ou encounter a missed numHer, code the ad, leaving columns 6 - 9 blank. 
Be certain to fill out and file a "missing" number slip. 

Be certain that you put your name of all your work, expecially the DP and volume 
sheets. Initin I liu- "t)!her" antl "inissinj;" slips. - 
Qiialiiy control will be a c jllcctive effort engu^i'jd in at designated intervals. 
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COLUMN 
NUMBER 



HEADING: 




Appei.dix D 
CODING INSTRUCTIONS 
OVi'RVIEW 

FACTOR 



A- 14 



CODE 



PROJECT NUMBER:- 2 1-11-73 r 28 ■ 
NAME: Your own 
ORGANIZATION: ORG 
DATE: .Current 

SHEET # ( in pencil) of your work for that peper. Leave 

space after "of" blank. 

'card NUMBER " " 2 



NEWSPAPER 



DATE - MONTH 



- Jan 



Dec 
YEAR 



SF 
SLC 



1 

2 



01 



'•• • 



12 



1968 



5 



6 - 9 
10 



1972 

AD NUMBER 
ADVERTISER 



0001 - 9999 



Employer 

Employment Agency 
Berclcred Ads (recruit) 
Nm Help Wanted 

(If coded 2 0XN,4\io not continue. Leave blank.) 



jd 2 0XN,4\it) I 



1 

2 
3 
4 
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COLUMN 
NUMBER 



FACTOR 



A-15 

^ 4 



CODE 



11 



LOCATION- 



San Francisco or Salt Lake 
■ San Francisco or Salt Lake SMSA 
Beyond above 
^ • • Unknown (newspaper box #) - 

(If coded 7 or 8 do not continue. Leave line blank.) 



1 
2 
7 
8 



12- 14 



OCC. CODE - SAME 



15 - 16 



INDUSTRIAL CODE - SAME 



J 
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A-16 



DATA PROCESSING CODING SHEET 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE. 



DATA FaOCESSlNG CODING SHEET 



U 


a 


Ux 


i 

-ii 




< 


V J 


\ 




J? A 




0 

i 

0 


.1 

c 


< 


1 

A 








J 
X 


i 

3 


1 


i 

t 


r 

1 


!f 
1 


J 
J 


1 


u3 
c 
z 


i4 




J -2 

'\ \ 2 

y 


^ 0 
Ui ui 


t 
2 

g 




5 
i 


00 
0 

CD 


J 

i 

d 


^ lU 


t 


I 


2 


3 U 


5 


6(7 6f9 


10 


11 


12|l3|lii 


isjie 


iTliBi'ia 


20 


21 


?2| 


— t 
23 


2U| 




26j 




281 


29 


30 


31 


32 








36| 


37 






ii3 










^6 


il9iS0 






-1- 










_J_1_ 


H- 


i 1 






































































. 






1 1 ' 


M- 


1 1 


































































U- 




i» i 1 








-1- 


1 i 
























































ft 














1 t 1 






_J_l-_ 


-i- 


» 




























































li- 






-4-j 

_L 




i 1 1 


































































V 










-L- 




1 1 1 


f 








i 1 








































1 ' 






^ . 










f 


-L- 




V 


-1- 




i. « 










1 1 
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-l- 
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r 1 I 
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I 1 1 








-L- 


» 1 
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\ 1 i 
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ill 
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( 1 « 
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J 1 
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i 1,1" 










I 1 
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l' 1 1 










1 1 
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1 J r 
















































































III 










1 1 
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•i 1 1 










1 1 
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1 II 
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f 1 1 
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1 1 1 








4j — 


1 i 
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111. 
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1 1 










1 1 1 












1 1 , 






































































1 1 1 
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1 


2 




5 


6i7|8|9 


10 


11 


i2ii3im 


i5[r« 




20 


21 


22 


23 




25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


3U 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


liO 


UI 


U2 


U3 


44 


us 


i|6 


U7 


46 


i|9|50 
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Append Lxb ■ A- 17 

I 

OCCUPATIONAL CODES AND FREQUENCY - BOTH CITIES . 
City and SMSA -'Employer Ads - Overview - 



OCC. . PRE- . ' • 

CODE QUENCY OCCUPA'nONAL TITLE 



001 301 



004 75 
009 42 



020 , 


1 


021 


20 


022 


18 


023 


31 


024 


o. 58 


025 


164 


026 


99 


027 


317 


028 


. 113 


029 


100 



000 411 Unknown 

" • . ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL GROUP 000 - 009 



Engineers, licensed (Could be listed under Designers, 

, / Date Processing. Include any type of 
Engineer requiring degree, ) 



Architects , (Could be listed with Planners, Designers) ' 
Draftsmen <in all fields.) ' 

Electronic Technicians XDegxeed) 



All other engineering and architectural occupations, in- 
cluding surveryors, rod and chain men, and aides. 

PROFESSIONAL MEDICAL GROUP 0?0 - 029 

Doctors, Psychiafists , 

Dentists^ 

Pharmacists 

Doctor's Assistants (not licensed) 
Dental Assistants 

Medical Technicians, Technologists 
Dental Technicians 

RNs . ' 

LPNs ' 

J 

All other medical professions, including Therapists, Bio- 
logists, (exclude medical servicc and^lerical. occupations) 
Psycholo£,isism X Ray Technicians, Ambulance Drivels. 
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BEST COPY AldJILABLE . 

OCC. FRE- 

CODE QUENCY > OCCUPATIONAL TITLE . 

O 

. , OTHER PROFESSIONALS 030 - 039 ^ ■ - 

030 90 Programmers 

031 38. Systems Analysts 

032 74 Personnel (employment interviewers or counselors, 

recruiters, placement counselors) 

033^ 88 Teachers, Instructors , 

034 16 Writers, editors (include copy writers) 

039 467 All other professionals, including consultants, librarians, 

. .^^.L^^ enteitai nexs^cl^^ 

graphers,. airline pilots, etc. 

. ACCOUNTING GROUP 100 : 129 

f ' • ^ • • ■ 

100 : 157 Accountants . ' ' 

r 

101 43 _ Auditors 

102 31 ^ Controllers, Comptroller? and Assistants 

103 7 Financial Analysts, Budget Analysts, Cost Analysts 

109 12 ' Other professional accounting occupations, including 

CPAs and Public Accountants, Senioi Financial Officers ^ 

MANAGERS, ADMINISTRATORS, DIRECTORS 120 - 129 . 

120 ( , 53 Managers, .Retail Establishments (include gas istations) " 

V 

121 ' 44 ' Managers, Food Service Establishments 

122 85 Business Mahagers, Directors, Administrators and 

AssiStiants 

123 30 Buyers, Purchasing Agents 

' ' ■ .. . 

124 380 Managers - apartment houses, hotels, motels, residence 

clubs . ' 

125 94" Managers - Sales Force (Sales Managers) 
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OCC. FRi:- 
' CODE QUKNCY 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 
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126 


94 


Management Trainees ' 


, 127 


15 


Data Processing Manager 


128 


108 * 


Office Managers 


' 129 


341 


AH other managers, directors, administrators, superin- 
. teadents. Do not include supervisors or foretnen. Include 
"assistant" in appropriate code. 

> 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS, OFFICE 200 - 212 


inn 
2UU 


508 


J V • . ■ 

Clerk Typist (Include Typist and all transcription machine 
; operators. ) 


201 


832 


Secretaries, Stenbs (include legal, medical) 


202 


117 


Girl Friday 


203 




Insurance Rater - 


204 


36 


. " Underwriter 


205 


23 . 


Adjuster 


206 


89 


Collectors? (Skip Tracers) . , 


207 


67 


Hotel and Motel Clerics (Desk Clerk)- 


. 208 


112 


Telephone Operator, PBX Operator, Answering Service 
' Operator ' 


209 


192 


i 

' All other clerical workers, central office operator, tele- 
typists, proof reading, expediter, coordinator 


210 


169 


Receptionist 


211 


306 


General office clerk (file, mail, shipping and receiving, 
records, dispatch, etc. 


212 

\ 


116 


All other clerical insurance occupations, e.g. examiner, 
' claims typists, brokers girl, worknians comp. claims, etc. 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS - COMi^UTINC 230 - 239 ^ 


230 


241 


Bookkecpcr.s 
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FRE- 
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OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 


231 


• 39 


' Computer Ojierators 


232 


133 


Key Punch Operators 


233 ' 


132 


Cashiers . ^ " 


234 




Tellers 


235; 




/ ' 

• Estimator (Clerical) 


236 


^2 


NCR or any comptometer in 10 key operator 


237 


44 


A/R and/or A/P Clerks 


238 


124 - 


Accounting Clerks - (payroU^billini, , rating, coding) 


239 


-~26 


All other clerical coniputing and account recording occu- 
pations including freight clerks. 






SALIS OCCUPATIONS - 2^9 - 269 


249 


' . 146 


Salesman - unknown , (can' t determine between 259 and 269) 

I* 


250 . 


372 


Salesman - Real E'^tate' 


251 


271 


•J Salesman - Insurance ' . « 


252 


78 


Salesman - Industrial . ' 


253 


8 


Salesman - Construction Materials 

v* 


254 


139 


Salesmart - Auto, Auto Parts Outside 


255 


88 


Salesman - Books, Magazines (inc. business forms, home study 
study courses, calendars, greeting cards) 


256 


39U 


Salesman - Self - employed: Avon, Fuller, Vanda, Watkins, 
Vending Machine Routes, Bus. Opport. Type Sales 


257 


22 


Salesman - House to House. Any product (Solict., Vendor, Peddler 


258 


250 


Salesman ^ Telephone Solicitor - any product 


259 


1464 


Salesman -All other salesmen and sales reps, for all variety 
products 


260 


356 


Salesperson, letail establishment 


261 


118 

1 


Sales Clerk (not involved in helping: rustoir.er make selection) 
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OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



All other miscellaneous sales occupations such as route' 
men, auctioneers, shoppers, demonstrators, window 
trimmers, baggers ' 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 300 - 399 

Domestic Jobs - Private Household^ - not 'live-in' 

Chefs and Cooks (Donut man, pizza, candy maker) 

Waiters, Waitresses (include car hop) 

Guards, Security Police ... ^ 

f 

Maidg, Housekeepers ' 

Nurses Aide, Practical Nurse, Orderly 
Janitors, Porters 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Workers • 
Beauty Occupations (Hair) 

t • 

Masseuse 

Government Protection (policemen and firemen) 
Domestic, Live-in 

Kitchen -Helper - (include busboy, counterman) 

All other service occupations, including bartenders, 
kitchenhelpers, busboys, stewardess, hqstess, teacher - 
aide, lab cleaner 

AGRICULTURAL - ALL.499 

All occupations, including groundskeeper, nurserymen, 
animal tending, fishing, forestry work 

PROCESSING 599 

Semi-skilled industrial occupations. Includes Plastic 
molders, molders, clectropialc-rs, bakers or cooks in a 
food processing plant, auio building, water-treatnient • 
))|yiu oporalor. 

: - 347 " • 



6GC. \'\Ul- 



600 



601 
602 



603 



605 
-696- 



607 
609 



700 
701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
709 



71.1 
712 
713 



103 
3 
16 



604 136 



16 

-1^ 



6 

289 



37 
2 

22 
6 

10 
0 

32 



47 
II 
32 
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occurA'rfo>;AL titlr 
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skilij;d machinist ai\dmecil\nics 600 - 609 

Machinist 

Machinist Specialist 
Tool Die Maker 

Air Cpnditioning and Refrigeration Mechanics 

Auto Mechanics 

Service Slation Mechanics ^ 



T^AiTcraft'^'M-c c liairics ^ — ' • — 

Typewriter Mechanic (repair) 

■> 

All other skilleil machine trades, inclutling priming occup. 
truck, dicsel ami marine mechanics, office machine repair, 
maintenance mechanic. 

SKWING MACHIXE OCCUPATION'S 700 - 710 

Seamstress 

Tailor 

Sewing Machine Operator ' . 

Culter ' ' ■ . " 

Drapery Worker 
Hand Sewer 

Other garment occnpalions (pattern liiaker) 
REPAIllINC; AND AS.SI-MB UN C; 711 -799 
TV and Radio Repair. 
Asseinblcrs 

Upholstery Workers (inchidc auto upholsterers) 
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CODl- QUEK'CY OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 

714 17 Appliance Repairs, Home 
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7 99 .114 



899 162 



All. other repairmen and benchworkers, including watch- 
makers, camera;s, locks, jewelry and optical workers, 
furniture refinishers, glass blowers, boat repairmen. 



: CONSTRUCTION, AUTO BODY 801 - 899 

801 46 Welders 

802 21 Sheet Metal Workers 

803 62 Auto Body and Fender Men 



804 23 Electricians 

805 54 Painters 

806 37 Plumbers, Pipefitters 

807 58 Carpenters, cabinetmakers 

808 80 Maintenance men. Building (handyman) 



■ All other construction trades, including cement workers, 
glaziers, roofers, structural iron workers, heavy equipment 
operators, construction laborers, shipfitters, and foremen. 



810 10 Cement, Asphalt and Concrete Workers 

UNSKILLED LABORERS 900 - 909 
^^00 136 Service Station Attendants 

901 23 Warehousemen 

902 ,56 Miners, Laborers 

903 2 . Miners, Skilled 

909 98 All other material handler-a, packagers, non-construction 

laborers ^ 
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OCC. FRE- 

CODE QUENCY , OCCUPATIONAL TITLE 



TRANS PORTA^IION OCCUPATIONS 910-919 

910 53 Taxi Drivers 

911 12 Bus Drivers 

912 66 Truck Drivers 

7 

913 23 Fork Life Operators 

9 14 59 Delivery Men 

91^^. 88 Other transportation occupations - car rental, coach 
' mechanic, tire service man, lot boy 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 980 - 999 
9S0 45 . Cancers/Waitresses , 

981 . 3 ' Bookbindery Workers 

982 8 Darkroom Technicians 
999 26 All Occupations NEC 
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Engineers 
^ - Medic'al 

Accountaiits. 

'.i.-uager trainee' 

Apartment Houati Manager 

Other Man?igers 

Office occutjations 

Telephone operator/receptionist 

Data Processing - professional 

Data Processing - computer operator 

Data Processing '-r keypunch 

Bookkeeping occupations 

Sales - Solicitation 

Salesmen - Other 

Salespersons , clerks , ' etc , 

Domestic 

Restaurant occupatious 
Processing 

Machinists and mechanics 
Repairing and assembling 
Construction ana auto body 
Unskilled 
Transportation 
Mlsce Llanoous 



001 

020 - 029 
100 - 109 
126 
124 

120 - 123, 127 - i29' 

200, 201, 202, 211 

208, 210 

030 - 031, 127 

231 

232 

230, 236 - 238 
255 - 25o 
249 -^254, 259 
260 - 269 
300 and 313 
301, 302, 314 
599 



600 
711 
801 
.90U 
910 



609 
799 
899 
909 
919 



9i3U - 999 
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Officials & Managers 
Prof essiouals 

Technicians 

Sales 

Office & Clerical 
Service 

Craftsmen (Skilled) 

Operatives (Semi-skilled) 

Laborers (Unskilled) 
NEC 

It 

/ 



OCCUPATIONAL CODES 
\ Employer Survey 

EEOC Grouping 



128, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125,' 126, 219 ' 

001, 002, 020, 021,. .022, 032, 033, 034, 039, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 109, 204 

003, 004, 009, 028, 023, 024, 026^ 027, 030, 
031, 231 

250, 251", 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 2:)8, 259, 
260, 261, 269, 249 

200, 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, .207, 208, 209,212, 
210, 211, 230, 232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 
239 

300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 311, 
312, 313, 314, 399, 980 

600, 601, 602, 603, 604, 606, 607, 609, 701, 703, 
711, 714, 799, 802, 803, 804, 805, 807, 808, 810, 

899 ' 

605, 700, 702, 704, 705, 709, 712, 713,. 801, 900, 
902, 903, 910, 911, 912, 913, 914, 919, 981, 982, 
307, S99 ; • 

901, 909, 499 

999 



; 
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Industrial" Cods SIC Titles List 



' Contents 



Introduction . 

I ix 

PBit I. Titles and Descriptions of Industries j 1 ^ 

Division A. Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries: 

Major Grpup 01. Agrieultural production v 4 

Major Group 07. Agricultural services and hunting and trap- 

J P«ng 7 

Major Group 08. Forestry g 

Major Group 09. Fisheries 11 

Division B. Mining; " 

Major Gro.up 10. Metal mining 14 

Major Group 11. Anthracite mining 17 ' 

Major Group 12. ^ituminous. coal and lignite mining 18 

Major Group ll Crude petroleum and natural gas 19 

Major Group 14. Mining and quarrying of nonraetallic min- 

^ ^ eraLs, except fuels i 21 

Division C. Contract construction: \ 

Major Group 15. Building construction— general contractors. 29 
• - Major Group 16, Construction other than building construc- 
tion — general contractors 30 

^ Major Grodp 17. Construction— special trade contractors 32 

Division D. Manufacturing: 

Major Group 19. Ordnance and accessories 39 

Major Group 20. Food and kindred products..,:.!. 42 

Major Group 21. Tobacco manufactures 53 

Major Group 22. Textile mill products 54 

^ Major Group 23. Apparel aftd other finished products made 

irom fabrics and similar materials..., 65 

Major Group 24. Lumber and wood products, except fur- 

$ ' niture • 74 

Major Group 25. Fumitufe and fixtures 79 

Major Group 26. Tapcr^and allied products [ 83 

Major Group 27. Prmting, publi^?hinp, and allied industric»«- . . 80 ' 

Major Group 28y Chemicals jand allied products 94 

Major Group 29. Petroleum rcfiiiinjr and robtod industries... 110 

Major Group 30. Rubber and rriiscc laiicous plastics products. 112 

Major Group 31. Leather and lc.itlw;r products 116 

Major Group 32. Stono, clay, glas?, and concrete products... 118 

1 Major Group 33. Primary metal industries/. 128 

Major Group 34. Fabricated metal products, »except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment \ 5j 137 

Mftjor Group 35. Machinery, except electrical ISO 

v 
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VI CONTENTS 

Part I. Titles and Descriptions of Industries— Continued 

Division D, Manufucturiiig---Continued pgg^ 
Major Group 36. Klectrical machinery, equipment, and sup- 
plies jgg 

V Major Group 37. Transportation equipment ' jgQ 

Major Group 38. Professional, scientific, and controlling Vn- 
struments; phoiOf^raphic and optical goods; 

watches and clocks. i J..-- 186 

Major Group 39, Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 193 
Division E. Transportation, communication, electric, gas, and sanitary 
services: 

Major Group 40. Railroad transportation 202 

Major Group 41. Local anc[^suburban transit 'and intcrurban 

p^enger transportation 093 

Major Group 42. Motor freight transportation and 'warV- 

housing ^ _ ^ 206 

Major Group 44. Water transportation *209 

Major Group 45. Transportation by air. . 212 

.Major Group 46.' Pipe line transportation ./^.[[[.V 213 

Major Group 47. Transpo^-tation services 214 

Major Group 48. Communication 216 

Major Group 49. Electric, gas, and' sanitary services 218 
Division F. Wholesale and retail trade- 
Major GroupVSO. Wholesale trade ■ ^ 222 

Major Group 52. Building materials, hardware," "and" "farm 

- - * equipment dealers 238 

Major Group 55. Rctf.U trado -general merchandise"/.'.',"^]'" 240 

^ Major Group 54. FoocI stores 4 _ " 242 

Major Group 55. Automotive dealers and gasoline' "sc'r'v'ice 

stations 244 

Major Group 56. Apparel and accessory stores 246 

Major Group 57- Furniture, home furnishings, and c'qVip- 

mcnt stores 248 

Major Group 58. ^l^.-^ting and drinking places] ']^\'"." . 250 

Major Group 59. Miscellaneous retail stores. ] 251 

Diviaion G, Finance, insurance, and real estate: ^ / 

Major Group 00. Banking ^ 258 

Major Group 61. Credit agencies other than banks 262 

Major Group 02. Security and commodity brokers, deulcre", 

exchanges, and services 265 

Major Group 63. Insurance carriers 266 

Major Group 04. Insurance agents, brokers, and service.. . ^69 

Major Group 05. Heal t^tatc, ' 270 

Maj6r Group C6. Combinations of real '(^'tateV 'insurance] 

loans, law offices 272 

^. . . „ J'^j^** ^^^^^ Holding and other investment compan'iw"]] ' 273 
Division H. Services: 

Major Group 70. Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other 

I lodging placf.s 276 

Major Group 72. Pci^onal sorvicrs _.!_].]]]]]]] ]]]]]]]]] 278. 

Major Group 73. Miscellaneous busimrss scrvicesV]]]]]]" ' 281* ^ 

Major Group 75. Automobile repair, automobile sctvVc^] " ' ' 

and garapes osS 

Major Group 70. Mi.sccllanpou.s repair services , 2OQ 
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Major Group 70. Ainusenjent and recreation servicers, except 
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Major Group SO. Medical and bthcr health services 299 

-> Majoi^ Group 81. Legal services 301 

Major Group .82. Educational services ^ ^w.. 302 

Major Group 84. Museums, art galleries, botanical and 

zoological gardens ^ 304 

Major Group 86. Nonprofit membership organizations . 305 

'Major Group 88. Private households... l 307 

♦ , Major Group 89. Miscellancous.serviees 308 
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Major Group 91. Federal government 314 

Major 'Group 92. Stale government 316 

. ^. Major Group 93. Local government 317 ^ , 
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STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 



<^de Short Title 

12 BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 

MINING 

121 Bitummous Coal and Lignite Mining 

1211 Bituminous coal^ 

1212 Lignite 

1213 Bitnminous & lignite mining services, 

nee ! 

13 OIL AND GAS EXTRACTION 

131 Crude Petroleum and ^'atural Gas 
1811 , Crude petroleum and naniral gas 

132 Natural Gas Liq^iids ' ; 
1321 Natural gas liquidi^ 

138 Oil and.Gas Field SeiTicen 

1381 Drilling oil and gas wells 

1382 Oil and gas exploration services 
1389 Oil uvd gas field services, nec- 

U NONMETALLIC MINERALS, 
CEPT FUELS 

141 Dimension ^tone 
nil Dimension stone 

142 Crushed and Broken Stone 
J22 Crushed and brokemlim^blone 

14U Crushed and biTSSen grauite 
142^ Crushed and btroken stone, nec 
144 Sand and Gravel 



EX. 



Code Short Title 

1442 Construction sand arid gravel 

1146 Industrial sand 

145 Clay and Related Minerals 

1432 Bentonite 

1453 Fireclay 

1454 Fuller's earth 

1453 Kaolin and ball clay ^ 

1456 Feldspar 

1439 Clay and related minerals, nec 

147 Chemical and Fertilizer Minerals 

1472 Barite 

1473 Fluorspar 

1474 Potash, soda, and borate nfinerals 

1475 Phosphate rock > 

1476 Rock salt 

1477 Sulfur 

1479 Chemical and fertilizer mining, nec 

'148 Nonmetallic Minerals Services 

1481 Xonmctalllc minerals services 

149 Miscellaneous Nonmetallic Minerals 

1492 Gypsum 

1493 Mica 

1494 Native asphalt and bitumens 

1495 Pumice and pumicite 

1496 Talc, soapstone, and pyrophylllte 

1497 Natural abrasives, except sand 

1498 Peat 

1499 Nonmetallic minerals, nec 



C. CONTI^ACT CONSTRUCTION 



Code Short Title 

15 GENF.RAl, BUILDING CONTRAC- 

TORS ^ 

151 General Building Contractprs 
151^ General buildinp contractrrs 

16 ' HEAVY CONSTRUCTION CON- 

TRACTORS 
IGl Highway and Street Construction 
1611 Highway und .street Construction 
162 Heavy Construction,/nec 
1621 Heavy construction, Ticc 

17 SPECIAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 
171' ^lumbinjr. HeatinR. Air Conditioning 
1711 PliiniljinK, hr»ati?i;;, air coiulitioiiitij; 

172 Painting, Paper U'Am:\n^, Decorating 
1721 Glinting, p.ipor hniit:ing, (l(»oor;iling 

173 Elect ricaT Work 
1731 >:iN.'trical work 

174 Masonrj*, Stonework, and Plastering 
1741 Masonry and other stonownrk 



Code Short Title 

1742 iMastmnK and lathing 

1743 ^Terrazzo, tile, marble, mosaic work 

175 Carpentering and Flooring 

1751 Carpentering 

1752 Floor laying and floor work, nec 

176 . Rooflng and Sheet Metal Work 
1761 Roofing and shoet metal work 

177 Concrete Work 
1771 Concrlnc work 

178 Water Well Drilling 
1781 Water well drilling 

179 Misc. Special Trade Contractors 
1701 Slruclural .^tqel erection 

1792 Ornninental niotul work 

1/93 Ohiss and i^lazfnK work 

1794 Kxcnvating and fouiKhitioti work 

1795 WnM'kitig at;d doniolition work 

1796 Installiiig building ♦^(luipmont, nec 
1799 Special trade coat raclor<. nec 
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A. AGRtCULTURE, FOrIstRY, AND FISHERIES 



Code * Short Title 

01 AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

on Field Crops 

0112 Cotton 

0113 Cash grains 

Oiii Tobacco ' <^ • 

0119 Field crops, nec 

012 Fruits, Tree Nuts, and Vegetables ' 
0122 Fruits and tree nuts 

1)123 Vegetables 

013 Livestock " 

0132 Dairies 

0133 Broiler chickens 

0134 Poultry, except broiler chickens * 

0135 Beef cattle 

0136 Hogs 

0139 Livestock, ncc 

014 General Farms 
0141 General farms 

019 Miscellaneous Farms 

0192 Horticultural specialties 

0193 Animal specialties 

0199 Agricultural production, nec 

07 AGRICULTURE SERVICES AND 
BUNTING 

071 Misc« Agrjcultura! Services 

0712 Cotton ginning and compressing 

0713 Gristmills 

0714 Corn shelling, hay baling, threashing 

0715 Packing of fruits and vegetables 
0719 Agricultural service??. i!ec 



Code 
072 
0722 
0723 
,0723 
073 

0741 

08. 
081 
0811 
032 

0822^^ 
0823 
0S4 
0842 
0843 
083 
0S31 
086 
0S61 

09 
091 
0912 
0913 
0914 
0919 
098 
0989 



Bhort Title 
Animal Husbandry Services 
Veterinarians and animal hospitals 
Poultry hatcheries 
Animal husbandry services, liec 
Horticultural Services 
Horticultural senricos 
Hunting, Trapping, Game Propagation 
Hunting, trapping, game propagation 

FORESTRY 
Timber Tracts 
Timber tracts 

Forest Nvjrseries & Tree Seed 

Gathecing 
Fdrefst nurseries 

Treesood gathering and extracting 
Gathe.ringof Gums and Barks 
Gathering barK'« & gums, except pine 
Extraction of pine gum 
Forestry SerVices 
Forestry services 

Gathering of Forest Product^, nec 
Gathering of forest products, nec 

FISHERIES - 

Fisheries, Except Fish Hatcheries 

Finflsh 
Shellfish 
Whale products 
Miscellaneous murine products 
Fish Hatcheries, Farms & Preserves 
Fish hatcheries, farms, & preserves 



B. MINING 



Code 


Short Title 


Code 


Short Title 


10 


METAL MINING 


10G2 


Manganese ores 


lOl 


Iron Ores 


10G4 


TungJston ores ^ 


1011 


Iron ores 


10G9 


Ferroalloy ores, nec 


102 


Copper Ores 


108 


Metal Mining Services 


1021 


CoiMK^r ores 


1051 


Metal raining ^^i rvices 


103 


Lend and Zinc Ores 


109 


Miscellaneous Metal Ores 


1031 


I/.»ad nnd zinc oFfs 


1092 


Mercury ores 


t#> 1 

l\Jt 


Gold and Silver Ores 


1093 


Titanium ores 


1042 


I/>(lo pold 


1094 


Uraniuin-radluin-vanadlum ores 


1013 


Placer gold 


1099 


Metnl oros» noc 


1014 


Silver ores 


11 


ANTHILACITE MINING 


105 


Bauxite and Other Aluminum Ores 


111 


Anthracite Mining 


1051 


Bnuxilo and other aluminum ores 


nil 


Anthracite 


106 


Ferroalloy Ores, Except Vanadium | 


1112 


Anthracite mining services 



240-312 0—^7- 
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LIST OF SHORT SIC TITLES 



D. MANUFACTURING 



Code^ Short Title 

19 ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 

191 Guns Howitzers and Mortars 
1911 ' Guns, howitzers and mortars 

192 Ammunition, Except for Small Arms 
1925> Complete guided missiles 

1929 Ammunitlou.,Texc. for small arms, nec 
1^3 ^ Tanks and Tank Components 
1931 TpiltS and tank components 

194 Sifih(ing,an^d Fire Control Equipment 
1941 Sighting 'and fi|-e coutror equipment 

195 SmalleAims 
1951 Small arms 

196 Small Ajrijift Ammunition 
1961* iS4^all ai^^s ammunition 

199 Ordnanj^e and Accessories; nee 
1999 Ordnance and accessories, nec 



20 

201 

2011 

2013 

2015 

202 

2021 

2022 

2023 

2024 

2026 

203 

2031 

2032 

2033 

2034 

2035 

2036 

?037' 

2(14 

2041 

mi 
2on 

2015 

2016 

205 

2051 

2032 

206 

2061 

2062 

2063 

207 



POOD AND, KINDKEI^. PRODUCTS 

Meat Products .! ' 

Meat packing plants 

Sausages and other prepared meats 

Poultry dreeing plants 

Dairy Products 

Creamery butter 

C^se, natural and processed 

Condensed and dvaiZ&rated milk 

Ice cream and frozen dl»sscrts 

Fluid mill^ ' 

Canhcd) Cur.ed» and Frozen Foods^ . 

Canned and cured sea f^ds 

Cannecl specialties ; . 

panned fruits and vegetables 

Dehydrated food products 

Pickles, sauces, and salad dressings 

Fresh or fr9^Gn packaged fish 

Frozen fruits and vecetables 

Grain Mill Products' ^ 

Fiour anS othfW grain n\i\\ products 
, Prepared fo^s for animttls-apd fotvls 
, Cereal preparations 

Rico milling *\ j 

Blended and t^repnred flour ' 

AVctoorn milling 

Bakery Frioducts 

Bread, cake, and related products 

Cookie^ and crackers 

Sugar , 

Raw cnn^ sugar 

Cnne sMigarrep^iing 

Pi(H*L su;,ar \ :^ ' 

Confectionery attd Related Products 



Code Short Title 

2071 Confectionery products 

2072 Chocolate and cocoa products 

2073 Chewing gum 
20S Beverages 

2082 Malt liquors 

2083 Malt 

2084 Wines, brandy, and brandy spirits 

2085 Distilled liquor^except brandy 

2056 Bottled and canned soft drinks 

2057 Flavoring extracts and sirups, nec 
209 Misc. Foods and Kindred Prodrr^ts 

2091 Cottonseed oil mills 

2092 Soybean oil mills 

2093 Vegetable oil mills, nec 

2094 Animal and marine fats and oils 
2093 Roasted coffee 

2096 Shortening and cooking bils 

2d97 Manufactured Ice 

2098 Macaroni and spaghetti 

2099 Food preparations, nec 

21 TOBACCO MANUFACTURES 

211 Cigarettes 
2111 Cigarettes 

212 Cigars 

2121 Cigars / 

213 Chewing and Smoking Tobacco 
2131 Chewing and smoking tobacco 

214 Tobacco Stemming and Redrying 
2141* Tbbayco stemming and redrying 

22 TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS, 

221 Weavirg Mills, Cotton 
2211 Wearing mills, cotton 

222 Weaving Mills, Synthetics 
2221 Wea%'ing mills, synthetics 

,223 Wcanng and Finishing Mills, Wool 

2231 Weaving and finishing mills, wool 

224' Narrow Fabric Mills 

2241 Narrow fabric mills 

225 Knitting Mills 

2251 Women's hosiery, except socks 

2252 Hosiery, nec ^ 

2253 Knit outerwear mills 
2234 Knit undonvenr mills 
i;2o6 Knit fabric mills 
2259 Knitting mills, nec 

226 Textile Finishing, Except Wool 
2261 Finlshin;? plnnt<?. cotton 

2202 Fini<hin[^ i»laiits. synthetics 

2209 Finishing plants, nec 
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^o***^ Bhcrt Title 

227 noor Covering Mills 

2271 Woven carpets and rugs 

2272 Tufted carpets and rugs 
2279 Carpets and rugs, nec 

228 Yarn and Thread Mills 

2281 Yarn mills, oxcopt wool 

2282 Throwing and winding mills 

2283 Wool yarn mills 

2284 Thread mills 

229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 

2291 Felt goods, nec 

2292 I>ace goods 

2293 Paddings and upholstery filling 

2294 Processed textile waste . 

2295 Coated fabrics, not rubberized 

2296 Tiro cord and fabric 

2297 Scouritfg and combing plants 

2298 Cordage and twine 

2299 Textile goods, nec 

23 APPAREL AND OTHER TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 

Men's and Boys' Suits and Coats 
Men's aud boys' suits and mats 
Men's and Hoys' Furnishings 
Men's and boys' shirts and nightwear 
Men's and boys' underwear 
Men's and ooy?;' nccJnvear 
Men's and boys' sejxirate trousers 
.Mcn'8 and boys' work clothing 
2329 Men's and boys' clothing, nec 
233 Women's and Misses' Outerwear 
2331 Women's and misses' blouses 
waists 

Women's and misses' dresses 
Women's and misses' suits and coats 
Woman's and misses* outerwear, nec 
Women's and Childrcn'ti Undergar 
mcnts 

Women's and children's undenvear 
Corsets and allic<l garments 
Hats, Caps, and Millinery 
Millinery 

nnts and cnps, except millinery 



/ 



231 

2311 

232 

2321 

2322 

2323 

2327 

2328 



and 



2335 
2337 
2339 
231 

2311 
2312 
233 
2351 
2332 
236 
2361 
2363 
2309 
237 
2371 
238 

2381 
2381 



Children's O^itet wear 

Cliildron s (lress<»s and blnusts 
Children's coats and suits 
Children's oulorwoaV, nec 
Fur Goods 
Fur goods 

Miscellaneous Apparel and 
sories 

Fnhric dress and work Kl'>> es 
Robes and drei>sing gowns 



Acces- 



/ 



24 



Short Title 
2385 Waterproof outer garments 
238G Leather and sheep lined clothing 
2387 Apparel belts 

2389 Apparel and accessories, nec / 
239 Misc. Fabricated Textile Produce's 

2391 Curtains and draperies / 

2392 Ilousefuniishings. nec / 

2393 Textile bags 
2391 Canvas products 

2395 Pleating and stitching 

2396 Automotive and apparel trimmings 

2397 Schifili machine embroideries 
2399 Fabricated textile products/ nec 

LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 

241 Logging Camps, & Logging. Contrac 

tors / 
2411 Logging camps, & logging contractors 

242 Sawmills and Planing Mills 

2421 Sawmills and planing ml/is, general 
2126 Hardwood dimension arid flooring 
2429 SrH?cial product sawmills, nec 

243 Millwork, Plywood & delated Prod- 
ucts j 

2431 Millwork ■ 

2432 Veneer and plywood / 

2433 Prefabricated wood structures 

244 Wooden Containers / 

2441 Nailed wooden boxes /and shook 

2442 Wi rebound botes nii(tl crates 

2443 Veneer and plywood' containers 
2445 Cooperage / 
249 Miscellaneous Wood Products 

Wood preserving / 
Wood products, nc^ 

FURNITURE Axh FIXTURES 
Household Furniture 
Wood household furniture 
2512 rpliolstered household furniture ^ 
2514 Metal household furniture 
Mattresses and |)e(lsprings 
Ilonsohold furnitun\ nec 
Oflice Furniture 
Wood oflk.v furiiiture 



2491 
2499 

25 
251 
2311 



2519 
252 
2321 
2322 
253 
2531 
254 
2311 



M^lal o{\](v fui^nitiirc 
Public liuildin^ Fumit 

l>iil.l!>. I. ..II. If. .J 



iture 

building furiiituro 



PuMir 

Partitions and Fixtures 
Wourl pnrlinoiis and fixtures 
2512 , Mrfal partitin^^is and Mxtures 
239 Miscellaneous Furniture and Fixtures 
2301 VcMiolian lilinils nrul sluidos 
2399 Furniture an|J fixiures, nec 
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Code Short Title 

26 PAPER AND ALLIED PliODUCTS 
261 Pulp Mills 

26U Pulp mills 

2G2 Paper Mills, Except liuildinfj Papor 

2621 Papor inills. oxcei)t building pniH?r 

263 Papcrboard Mills 

2G31 IMpvrbuard inills 

2G4 Misc. Converted Paper Products 

2611 Piiper contini; nnd glazing 

2642 Envelopes 

2G13 I^ags k'\co\)i textile bags 

2644 ^YalIpaIler 

2615 Die cut pai>er and board 

2646 Pressed and molded pulp goods 

2647 Sanitary i)aper products 

2649 Couverteil iwipor proiluels, nec 

265 Paperboard Containers and Boxes 

2651 Folding paperlwianl boxes 

2652 Set-up iwperboard boxes 

2653 Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 

2654 Sanitary food cuntainers 

2655 Fiber cans, drums, & related material 

266 Building Paper and Board Mills 
2661 Building paper and board 'mills . 

27 PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

271 Newspapers^ 
2711 Newspapers 

272 Periodicals ' 
2721 Periodicals 

273 Books 

2731 Book publishing 

'2732 Book printing 

274 Miscellaneous Publishing 
2741 Miscellnneous publishing 

275 Commercial Printing 

2751 Commercial printing, ex llthograpic 

2752 Commercial printing, lithographic 

2753 Engraving and plnte printing 

276 Manifold Business Forms 
27bi >ranlfold business forms 

277 Greeting Card Publishinjf 
2771 Greeting card publishing 

278 Blankbooks and Bookbinding 
2782 Blankbooks and looseleaf binders 
2789 Bo<»kblnding and roliited work , 

279 Printing Trade Services 
2791 T,vi>csolUng 

2793 PJialoongraving 

2791 Electrotyping and stereotyping 

28 CHEMICALS AND ALLIED 

PHODUCTS 
281 Industrial Chemicals 



Code 
28 12 
2813 
2815 
2S16 
2818 
2819 
282 
2S21 
2822 
2S23 
2824 
283 
2S31 
2S33 
2834 
284 
2841 
2842 
2843 
2844 
285 
2S31 
286 
2861 
287 
2871 
2872 
2879 
289 
2891 
2892 
2893 
2895 
2899 

29 

291 

2911 

295 

2951 

2952 

299 

2992 

2999 

30 

301 

3011 

302 

3021 

303 

3031 



Short Title 
Alkalies and chlorine 
Industrial gases 
Cyclic intermediates and crudes 
Inori^iinic pigments 
Industria: organic chemicals, nec 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, nee 
Plastics Materials and Synthetics 
Plastics maleri,als and re-oius 
Synothlie rubber 
Cellulusic man-made libers 
Organic fibers, noncellulosic 
Drugs 

Bloln^xicnl products 
Medicinals and botanicals 
Pharmaceuiicu? preparations 
Soap, Cleaners, and Toilet Goods 
Soui) and other detergents 
Polishes and sanitation goods 
Surface active agents 
Toilet preparations 
Paints and Allied Prpducts 
Paints and allied products 
Gum and Wood Chemicals 
Gum and wood chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Fertilizers 

Fertilizers, mixing only 
Agricultural chemicals, nec 
Miscellaneous Chemical Products 
Adhesives and gelatin 
Explosives .. 
Printing ink 
Carbon black 

Chemical preparations, nec 

PETROLEUM AND COAL 

PRODUCTS 
Petroleum Refining 
J^etrolc-um refining 
Paving and Rodfing Materials 
Paving mixtures and blocks ' 
Asphalt felts and coatings 
Misc. Petroleum and Coal Prod^ucts 
Lul)ricating oils and greases * 
Petroleum and coal iirrKlucts, nec 

RUBBER AND PLASTICS 

PRODUCTS, NEC ' 
Tires and Inner Tubes • 
Tires nnd Inner tubes 
Rubber Footwear 
Rubber fmiLwear 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Redaiujed rubber 
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Code 
306 
3069 
307 
3079 

31 

311 

3111 

312 

3121 

313 

3131 

314 

3141 

3142 

315 

3151 

316 

3161 

317 

3171 
3172 
319 
3199 

32 

321 
3211 

322 

3221 

3229 

3^3 

3231 

324 

3241 

325 

32:>i 

3253 

3255 

3259 

32G 

3261 

3?.02 

32r>;i 

.32GI , 
3209 
327 

3271 
3.172 
3273 



STAXPAHD INDUSTHIAL CLASSIFICATlOJi 



Short Title 

Fabricated lUibbor Troducls, nec 
Fabrical^'il rul)l>or pnMliicts. nco 
Miscellaneous Plastics Products 
MiscollaiicoiLs plastics proiluots 

LEATHER AND LEATHER PROD- 
UCTS 

Leather Tanning and Finishing 
liiMthcr ' iinini; and rnu>liin?:' 
Industrial leather iJclting: 
Industrial leather bolting 
Footwear Cut Stock 
Footwear cut stock. 
Footwqar, Except Rubber 
Shoes, except rubber 
House ^liiJi)ors 
leather GJovcs -and .Mittens 
Ix^atbcr gloves uud mittens 
Luggage 
Luggage 

Handbags and Personal Leather 
Goods 

Women's Iwiiulbags and purses 
Personal leather goods 
Leather Goods, nec 
l/cuther- goods, nec 

STONE. CLAY, AND GLASS PROP- 

UCTS 
Flat Glass 
Flat glass 

Glass and Glassware^ Pressed i • 
Blown 

Glass containers 
Pressed and h\o\\i\ glass, nec 
}*roducts of Purchased Glass 
Products of purchased glass 
Cement, Hydraulic 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural Clay Products 
Hrick and >tnictural day tile 
(Vrannc wall and llnor tile 
Clay refractories 
►Structural day products, jieo 
Pottery and Related Products 
^*it^cous plunj))iug fixtures 
^*i^;vous dilua food utorwils 
Fino.'earthMiwan* fnml tittusils 
porcdaiu drdrical supplii^s 
l*oltory prudu<'ls, iic»* 
Concrete, Gypsum, and Plaster Prod- 
ucts 

('omTi'tc hl'H'k and briik , 
Ueady-nilxcd coucrcte 



Code Short Title 

3274 Lime 

3275 Gypsum products 

328 Cut Stone and Stone Products/ 
3281 Cut stoiie nnd stone producis 

329 Misc. Nonmetallic Mineral Products 

3291 Abrasive products 

3292 Asbestos i loducts 

3293 (Jaskets and insulations 

3295 Minerals, ground or treated 

3296 Mineral wool 

3297 Xonrlny refractories 

3299 Noiuuetallic mineral products, nec 

33 PRIMARY MEIWL INDUSTRIES 

331 Blast Furnace and Uasic Steel Prod- 

ducts 

3312 Blast furnaces and steel mills 

3313 Klectromctallurgical products 

3315 Steel wire ami related products 

3316 Cold linishing of steel shapes 

3317 fcitcol pipe and tubes 

332 Iron and Steel Foundries 

3321 Gray iron foundries 

3322 Malleable iron foundries 

3323 Steel foundries 

333 Primary Nonfcrrous Metals 

3331 Primary copper 

3332 Prin\ary lead 

3333 Prinmry zinc 

3334 Primary aluminum 

3339 Primary nonfcrrous metals, nec 

331 Secondary Nonferrous Metals 

3341 Secondary n')nfcrrous metals 

335 Nonferrou?^ Kollinj; and Drawinjr 
'3351 Copper i-olliny; and drawfng 
3352 Alumintnn rolling; and drawing 

3350 Nonferrous rolling and drawinj?. nec 

3357 Xonfernnis wire drawing ami insulat- 
ing 

336 Nonferrotis Foundries 
33GI Aluminum casiinirs 

3302 Pirass. brony.(\ and c(>pi)or castings 

3309 NonfeiTon.s <'asrin;;s, nec 

J39 Miscellaneous i*rimary Moii\\ Prod- 
ucts 

3391 Iron and stVd f(>r^'inj;s 

3392 Nonfcrrous fori:ii\t:s 

33f>9 l*rim:uy'*ni«'tal i>ro(!ncts. nc<' 

31 FAIUnCATKI) MKTAL PKOlJlXTS 

311 Metal Cnns 
3111 Mctnl cans 

312 Cutlery.. Hand Tools, and Hardware 
3ILM CiKlM-y 

3123 Ha ml and cd^c tools, nec 
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Code ' Bhort Title 

3425 Hands f^iws nnd saw blades 

3429 Hardware, nec 

343 Plumbing and Healing, Except Elec- 

tric 

3431 Metal -^anitary ware 

3432 rininbiDf; fittinps and brass Roods 

3433 Heating; cquipnjent, oxi.ept olpctric 

344 Fabricated Structural Metal Prod- 

ucts 

3441 Fabricated structural steel 

3-142 uMetal doors, sa^h. and trim 

3443 Fabricate! plate work (boiler shops) 

3444 Sheet inelal work 

3446 Archilectural metal work 

3449 Miscellaneous metal work 

345 Screw Machine Products. Bolts, Etc, 

3451 Screw machine products 

3452 iJolts. nuts, rivets, and washers 

346 Metal Stampings 
3461 Metal stampings 

347 Metal Services, nec 
3471 IMatin;; and polishing 

3479 Metal coating and allied sen iccs 

348 Misc, Fabricated Wire Products 
3481 Misc. fabricated wire products 

349 Misc, Fabricated Metal Products 

3491 Metal barrels, druiiLs, and pails 

3492 Safes and vaults 

3493 Steel springs 

3494 Valves and pii^o Qttings 

3496 Collapsible tubes 

3497 Metal foil and leaf 

3498 Fabricated pii)e'and fittings 

3499 Fabrlctited metal products, ncc 

35 MACHINERY, EXCEPT ELECTRI- 
CAL 

351 Engines and Turbines 

3511 Steam entities and turbiiies 

3519 Internal combustion engines, nec . 

352 Farm Machinery 
3522 >*arm tna'cliineiy 

353 Construction and fielated Machinery 

3531 Const ni( lion machinery 

3532 Mining machinery 

3533 Oil lirld machiiiory 

3531 i;ie\at»>r.s and moving stairways 

3535 Ct^nvpyors and eonveyiug cfpiipmoiit 

3536 Hiiisls. cranes, and monorails 

3537 Iiidnsfrinl trucks and tractors 
351 Metal Working Machinery 

3511 .Afaf iiiiir (ouls. metal cutting tyi>o*< 

3512 M:;« l)inp t<H»u. niotal formiiig types 
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3514 Special dies, tools, jigs & fixtures 

3515 Machine tool accessories 
3518 Melalworking machinery, nec 

355 Special Industry Machinery 

3551 Food products nuichlutry 

3552 Textile machinery 

3553 Wo<Klworking machinery 

3554 PaiH^r industries machinery 

3555 Printing trades machinery 
3559 Si>ecial industry machine, nec 

356 General Industrial Machinery 
35ril Pumps and compressors 
3562 Ball and roller bearings 
3504 IMowers and fans 
35C5 Industrial patterns 

3566 Power transmission equipment 

3567 Industrial furnaces and oveus 
3569 General industrial machinery, nec 

357 Office and Computing Machines 

3572 Tjiwwriters 

3573 Electronic computing equipment 

3574 Calculating and accounting machines 
3576 Scaiesand balances 
3579 Office machines, nec 

358 Service Industry Machines 

3581 Automatic Uier< htmdising machines 

3582 Commercial lauudry equipment 
35S5 Refrigeration machinery 

3586 Measuring and dispensing pumps 

3589 Service industry machines, nec 

359 Misc, Machinery, Except Electrical 
3599 Misc. nmchincry, except electrical 

36 ELECruiCAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 

361 Electric Tost & Distributing Equip- 

ment 

3611 Electric measuring instruments 

3612 Transformers 

3C13 Swltchgear and switchboard 
apparatus 

362 Electrical Industrial Apparatus 
302 1 Mot I TS and uenorators 

3C22 Indu<:lrinl controls 

3023 Welding apparatus 

3624 Carifon and graplnte products 

3629 Klei'trical industrial a]>paratus, nec 

303 Houscliold Appliances 

3031 IIou>chold conking equipinent 

3032 * llou^cliold refrigerators and freezers 
3633 Household laundry equipment 

3631 I'bM lrie Iwiusowares and fans 

I 3035 ]b)U^('liohl vacuum vleancrs 
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Code * Short Title 

3G36 Sewinjj machines 

3639 IIoiisclK^d appliances, ucc 

3Gi Kleclric Lighting and WirinR Equip* 
ment 

3M1 Eloc'tric lamps 

3612 Lighting; fixtures 

36-13 Curront-carrvins: wiring devices 

3614 XonciirrtMit-cnrryin,:; uirin;; tleviees 

365 Radio and TV Receiving? Equipment 

3651 Radio and T\' rt»c<^ivins sols 

3652 IMiono^raph rwords 

306 Communication Equipment 

3G61 Telephone and lcli';^raph apparatus 

3662 Radio and TV conimuniratinn equiih 
meut 

367 Eleclronic Components and Acces* 
Borics 

3671 Electron tubes, recoiviiis type 

3672 Calhode'ray picture tubes 

3673 Electron tubes, {ransniitting 

3674 Seujiconductors 

3679 Electronic eomponents, nee • 

369 Misc. Electrical Equipment & Supplies 

3691 Storage batteries 

3692 Primary batteries, dry and wet 

3693 X-ray apparatus and ttibes 
3691 Engine electrical equipm* it 
3699 Electrical cfiuipnient. nec 

' 37 TRANSI?ORTATION EQUIP.MENT 

371 Motor Vehicles and Equipment 

3711 Motor vehicles 

3712 Tassetiger car bodies 

3713 Truck and bus bodies • 

3714 Motor vehlcio parts and accessories 

3715 Truck trailers 

372 Aircraft and Farts 
•3721 Aircraft 

3722 Aircraft engines anc) englnc^pait.s 

3723 Aircraft j)roi)ollers and pii/ts 
3729 Aircraft equipment, nec 

373 Ship and Boat Rnildtng and Repairing 

3731 Sbfi) building and repairing 

3732 Roat buildin;: And Repairing 

374 Railroad Equipment 

3741 Jy<x*onif>tives and parts 

3742 Railroad and street cars 

.375 Mo(orc>clcs. Ricycles, and I\irts 

3751 Motrin ydcs, bi< y( b»s/aiid parts 

379 Miscellaneous Transportation Equip- 
ment 

37111 'J't jilpr c(»a( ]ies 

3799 'rninsjiorlalion cquiiMucnl, nc<* 



Code Short Title 

38 INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED 

PRODUCTS 

3S1 Engineering & Scientific Instruments 

3811 • Engineering ifc scientific instruments 

382 Mechanical .Pleasuring & Control De- 

vices 

3821 Mechanical measuring devices 

3822 Automatic temperature controls . 

383 Optical Instrumjjnts and Lenses " 
3831 Oplietd Instruaients and lenres 

384 Medical Instruments and Supplies 
3841 Surgical and medical instruments 

3812 iSurgical api)liauces and supplies 

3813 Dental equiptnent and supplies 

385 Ophthalmic Goods 
3S51 Ophthalmic goods 

386 Photographic Equipment and Supplies 
3861 Photographic equipment and supplies 

387 Watches, Clocks, and Watchcases 

3871 Watches and clocks 

3872 Watchcases 

39 MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTUR- 

ING INDUSTRIES 
391 Jewelry, Silverware, and Plated Ware 

3911 Jewelry, precious uietal 

3912 Jewelers* findings and materials 

3913 I*apidary work 

3914 Silverware and plated ware 

393 }[uf«lcal Instruments and Parts 
3931 Musical instruments and parts 

394 Toys and Sporting Goods 

3941 Games and toys 

3942 Dolls 

3943 Children's vehicles, except bicycles 
3949 Sporting and athletic goods, nec 

395 Pens, Pencils, OOice and Art Supplies 

3951 Pens and niochnical pencils 

3952 Ijcad i>eiicils and art goods 

3953 Marking devices 
3955 Carl)on paper and inked ribbons 

396 Costume Jewelry and Notions * 

3961 Costume Jewelry 

3962 Artificial ilowers 

3963 Rut tons 

396^4 Xcedl(»s. pins, and fasteners 
399 Miscellaneous Manufactures 
2'y}\ r»ro(»nis and bruslies 
31)93 Sj;;ns and advt rf ising displays 
31)94 Morticians* gof«ls 

Hard snrfa«*c (Ii>or c<iverings 
3Uli9 Matiufactur(»s, nec 
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E. TRANSPOOTATION, COMMUNICATION, ELECTRIC, 
GAS, AND SANITARY SERVICES 



Code Short Title 

40 RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 

401 Railroads - 

4011 Railroadi!, lijiehaul operating 

4013 Switclunp and terminal companies 

402 Railroad Passenger Car Service 
4021 Railroad passenger car service 
401 Railway Express Service 

4041 Rail\vnrexpre5;sNervioc 

41 IvOCAL AND INTERURBAN PAS- 

SENGER TRANSIT 

411 Local and Suburban Transportation 
4111 I^ocal aud suburban transit 

4119 Local pa.<senger transport ntlon, iioc 

412 Taxicabs 
4124 Taxicabs 

413 Intercity Highway Transportatipn 

4131 Intercity bus lines 

4132 Intercity tranHi>ortatlon, iiec 

414 Transportation Charter Service 

4141 )>ocal passenger charter service 

4142 Charter service, except local 

415 School b isses 
4151 School busses 

417 RuH Terminal and Service FaciHtics 

4171 Bus terminal facilities 

4172 I3us Bcrvlco facilities 

12 TRUCKING AND WAREHOUSING 

421 Trucking, Local and Long Drstanco 

4212 Local trucklfig, without storage 

4213 Trucking, except locai 

4214 l/ocnl trucking and storage 

422 Public Warehousing 

4221 Farm product warehousing and stor- 

age 

4222 Refrigerated warehousing, nee , 

4223 Food lockers 

4224 llousohold goods warehousing 

4225 General warehousing and storage 
422S Spcciiil warehousing and storage, ncc 

423 Trucking Terminal Facilities 
4231 Trucking, terminal facilities 

44 WATER TRANSPORTATION 

411 Deep Sea Foreign Transpqrtation 

4411 Dcip sea foreign transportation 

442 Deep Sea Domestic TrAnsporlation 

4121 Nonronf^ruous area transportation 

4122 r(i:i>f wise trauspurf i\t ion 
4423 Intercoastal transportation 



Code 

443 

4431 

444 

4441 

443 

4452 

4453 

4454 

4459 

446 

4463 

44ti4 

44C9 

45 

451 

4511 

452 

4521. 

458 

4582 

45S3 

46 

4GK 

4612 

4613 

4619 

47 

471 

4712 

472 

4721 

473 

4731 

474 

4742 

4743 

478 

4782 
4783 
4781 
4789 

48 

481 

4811 

4S2 

\<?A 

483 



y Short Title 
Great Lakes Transportation 
(Jroat Lakc>.' transportation 
Transportation on Rivers and Canals 
Transportation on rivers and canals 
Local Watci Transportation 
Ferries 
Lighterage 

Towing and ti:gboat service 
Local water transportation, nec 
Water Transportation Services 
Marine cargo handling 
Canal operation 

Water transportation services, nec 
TRANSPORTATION DY AIR 
Certificated Air Transportation 
Certificated air transportation 
Noncortificated Air Transportation 
Noncertificated dir transportation 
Air Transportation Services 
Airports and Hying fields 
Airport teruunal services 
PIPE LINE TRANSPORTATION 
Pipe Lines, Except Natural Gas 
Crude petrolcuui pipe lines 
Retined petroleum pipe lines 
Pi|K* lines, nec 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 

Freight Forwarding 

Vreii^ht forwarding 

Arrangemetit of Transportation 

Arrangement) of truus|)ortation 

Stockyards 

Stockyards 

Rental of Railroad Cars 

Railroad car rental with service 
Railroad car rental without service 
Miscellaneous Transportation Serv- 
ices 

lnsi>f*ction and weighing services 
l*a( king and crating 
Fixed fat ililies for vehicles, nec 
Trafisportatlnu services, nec 

COMMUNICATION 
Telephone C omnumication 
TrU'phdne roinuiunicaiifMi 
Telegraph' Communication 
*rrl''L^r;i pi'* t .'lu/iiliiiicatiiJii 
Radio and Television Broadcasting 



361 
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Code 

im 

4S33 

4S9 

4899 

49 

491 

4911 

492 

4922 

4923 

4924 

4925 

493 



STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIHCATIONT 



Short Title 
Uadio braadrastinK 
Tflcvisior! hroiuk asiiiiK 
Commanication Services, nec 
Conununifalioii smites, iu*c 

ELECfRIG. GAS, AND SANITARY 

SERVICES 
Electric Companies and Systems I 
Kloc'tric ('oiupanios nntl systems 
Gas Companies and Systems 
Natural gas transmission ^ 
Gas transmission and distribution 
Natural gas distriljutlon 
Gas production and/or distribution 
Combination Companies and Systems 



Code Shvrt Title 

4331 Electric and other services combined 

4932 Gas and other services combined 

4939 Combination companies &. systems, 
nec 

494 \Vater Supply 
4941 Water supply 

495 Sanitary Services 

4952 Sewerage systems 

4953 Hefus<» sys^tenis 
4959 Sanitary services, 

496 Steam Supply 
4961 Steam supjily 

497 Irrijjation Systems 
4971 Irrigation systems 




R WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 



Code iShort Title 

50 WHOLESALE TRADE 

501 Motor Vehicles & Automotive 

Equipment 

5012 Automobiles and other uiotor vehicles 

5013 Automotive equipment 

5014 Tires and tuh^s 

502 Drugs, Chemicals, and Allied Prod- 

ucts 

5022 Drugs, proprietaries, and sundries 

5028 raints and varnishes 

5029 Chemicals and allied iiroducts. nec 

503 Dry Goods and Apparel 
5033 Piece poods 

6034 Notioris and other dry goods 

5036 Men's clothing and fnniishings 

5037 Wouicn's and children's clothing 
5039 Footwear 

504 Groceries and Related Products 

5041 Groci»rics, general line 

5042 Frozen foods 
5013 Dairy products 

5044 I'oultry and i)*)Ultry products 

5045 Conffvtionery 

5046 Ush and sea foods 

5017 Meats and moat proflucis 

^QiH Fresh fruits and vot;et:il)les 

5049 Ororerios an<l related ))rf>du( ts, nec 

505 Farm Product Raw Materials 
5032 Cotton 

5053 Grain 

5Q:iI Li vest (w k 

^■^"'^ Viinu \)riH\{\vi raw materials, nec 

506 Electrical Goods 

5053 i:iertri' al api^nratns and cqnipnnMit 

50G4 i:icitrical appliances. TV and radios 



" Code Short Title 

5065 PMectronic parts and equipment 

507 Hardware; Plumbing & Heating 

Equipment 

5072 Hardware 

5074 iMumbing and heating equi[nuent 

5077 Air conditioning and refrigeration 

508 Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies 

5081 Commercial machines and equipment 

5082 Construction and mining nmchinerj' 

5083 Farm machinery and equipment 

5084 Industrial niachinery and equipment 

5085 Industrial supplies 

5086 Professional equipuiont and supplies 

5087 Service eslablishment supplies 

5088 Trans|K)rtatiou iHpiipnu'nt & supplies 

5089 Machinery and iH]uipmcut, riec 

509 Miscellaneous Wholesalers 

5091 Metals & minerals, except petroleum 

5092 i*ctroleum and petroleum products 

5093 Scrap and waste materials 

5094 T(»bacco and its products 

5095 Heer. wine, and distilled beverages 

5096 Pmik4- and its products 

5097 Furtutnre and home furnishings 
509?^ Ijimbor and <'<»nstru<'tion materials 
3099 Wholesalers, ntn: 

RET AS L TRADE 
52 BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
FARM EQl'IPMKNT 

521 Lumber and Other Huilding Materials 
5211 L\uiil'fM* ;in(i (»ther building materials 

522 Plumbing Heating Equipment 

dealers 

5221 Pluinbui;: heating equipment 
dealers 
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Code Short Title 

523 Paint, Glass, and Wallpaper Stores 
5231 Paint, glus.s, niid wullpuiK^r stores 

524 Electrical Supply Stores 
5241 Klectrical supplystorcs 

525 Hardware and Farm Equipment 

5251 Hardware stores 

5252 Farm equipment dealers 

53 RETFAIL GENERAL 

MERCIUNDISE 

531 Department Stores 
5311 Department stores 

532 Mail Order Houses 
5321 Mail order houses 

533 Varicly Stores 
5331 Variety stores 

534 Merchandising Machine Operators 
5341 Merchandising niuchine o{)orators 

535 Direct Selling Organizations 
5351 Dire<*t selling organizations 

539 Misc. Genoral Merchandise Stores 

5399 Misc. general na^rchandise stores 

54 FOOD STORKS 

541 Grocery Stores 
5411 Grocery stores 

542 Meat and Fish (Sea Food) Markets 
5421 Meat and fish (seu f<H)d) niarkits 

543 Fruit Stores and Vegetahle Markets 
5431 Fruit stores and vegetable markets 

544 Candy, Nut, and Confectionery 

Stores 

5441 Candy» nut. and confectionery stores 

545 Dairy Products Stores 
5451 Dairy products stores 

546 Retail Bakeries 

5463 Retail bakeries — baking and selling 

5463 Rotail bakeri«'>f— selling only 

549 Miscellaneous Food Stores 

5499 Miscellaneous food stores 

55 AUTOMOTIVE DEALERS & 

SERVICE STATIONS 

551 New and Used Car Dealers 
5511 New and n »'d rnr dealers 

552 Used Ci\r Dealers 
5521 U>»'d (iir dr:ilcrs 

553 Tire, IJattery, and Accessory Dealers 
5531 Tire, h;ai*»ry, niifl acc( «;sory dealcis 

554 Gasoline Service Stations 
5541 Giisoline service stations 

559 Miscellaneous Automotive Dealers 

5r»91 P.o;it diMlcrs 

S.j'JL* IJou. rlioM tr.'iilrr dealers 

5599 Automotive dealers, nee. 



Code 
56 

561 

5611 
562 
5621 
563 

5631 

564 

5641 

565 

5651 

566 

5661 

567 

5671 

56S 

5681 

569 

5699 
57 

571 

5712 

5713 

5714 

5715 

5719 

572 

5722 

573 

5732 

5733 

58 
581 
5812 
581?^ 

59 

591 

5912 

592 

5921 

593 

5932 
5933 
591 
5942 



Short Title 
APPAREL AND ACCESSORY 
STORES 

Men's & Boys' Clothing & 

Furnishings 
Men's & boys' clothing & furnishings 
Women's Ready-to-Wear Stores 
Women's ready-to-wear scores 
Women's Accessory & Specialty 

Stores 

Women's accessory & specialty stores 
Children's and Infants' Wear Stores 
Children's and infants' wear stores 
Family Clothing Stores 
Family clothing stores 
Shoe Stores 
Shoe stores 
Custom Tailors 
Custom tailors 
Furriers and Fur Shops 
Furriers and fur shops 
Miscellaneous Apparel & 

Accessories 
Miscellaneous apparel & accessories 

FURNITURE AND HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS STORES 

Furniture and Home Furnishings 

Furnitnro stores 
Floor covering stores 
J)rapcry and upholstery stores 
China, glassware, & metahvare stores 
Miscellaneous home furnishings stores 
Household Appliance Stores 
Household appliance stores 
Radio, Television, and Music Stores 
Radio and television stores 
Music stores 

EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 
Eating and Drinking Places 

./•lating places 
Drinking places 

MISCELLANEOUS RETAIL 
STORES 

Drug Stores and Proprietary Stores 
DrUK stoics and proprietary stores 
Liquor Hiores 
Liquor stores 

Antique Stores and Secondhand 

Stores 
'Antique stores 
Scrondhaiid stores 
L'ook and Stationery Stores 
ISook stores 
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coo 

Code 
5943 
593 

5932 

5953 

596 

5962 

5969 

597 

5971 

598 



STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 



Short Title 
Stationery stores 

Sport inpr Goods Stores & Bicycle 

Shops 
Sjwrtin;; po<xls stores 
Hicyclo shops 

Farm and Garden Su|,ply Stores 
Hay. prain. and feod stores 
P'ar.'ii arid j;ardi^ij supply stx;res» 
Jewelry Stores 
Jewelry stores 
Fuel and Ice Dealers 



Coda 
5982 

5984 
599 
5992 
5993 
5994 
5995 
5996 
5997 
5999 



Short Title 



Fuel and ice dealers, nec 
Fuel oil dealers 

Liquified i>otroloiim gas deule/s 
Retail Stores, nec 
Florists 

Cip:ar .stores and stand.-s 
News dealers and newsstands' 
II</l)hy. toy. and jranie shops 
Cninera & ph()toKrai>hic Mi[>[»ly stores 
Gift, novelty, and souvenir sliops 
Miscellaneous retail stores, nec 



G. FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 



Codt 

60 

601 

6011 

602 

C022 

6023 

6024 

6025 

6026 

6027 

6028 

603 

6032 

6032 

6033 

6034 

OO-t 

G042 

6044 

605. 

cor>2 

. 6053, 

6055 
6056 
6059 

61 
611 

6112 

6113 

612 

6122 

6123 

CI2< 

C125 



Short Title 

BANKING 

Federal Keserve Banks 

Federal Heserve banks 

Commercial and i^tock Savings Banks 

State hanks, Tedcral Reserve 

Sta'^te hanks, not Fed. Heserve, FDIC 

State hanks, not Fed. Ues,, not FDIC 

National hanks. KederaL I{e>crve 

National banks, not Fed. Hes.. FDIC 

National banks, not FDIC 

Private hanks, not incorp., not FDIC 

Mutual Savings Banks 

Mutual savings hanks 

Mutual savings banks. FihI Ue^erve 

Mutual savin;;s hanks, itec 

Mutual .«?aviMj:.s i>anks. nrH FJ)IC 

Trusl Companies^ No.ndeposit 

Nond('i>osit trusts. P't^lernl Reserve 

Non(lei)*)sit trusts, not FDIC 

Functions Closely Rchited to Banking;; 

Forei/;n exehan^e est.'hiisliijionts 

('neck cashiuK' curr. ncy exchanges 

Safe do|>osit ronipanirs 

Clearing hf)i^f* as.-oriat ioiis 

C<>r|iora!ions fnr hankinj; ahruad 

Fuu<tlons relatiMl to bankin;:. nec 

CKFDIT AGENCIKS OTHFR THAN 
BANKS 

Kediscount and I'^inancinj; Institu- 
tions 

](f(U.-i()U!itiiie. not f(.r au'rieiillutal 
Rj-discountin^'. fi)r a^^ricultur.il 
Savin,^*; and Loan Associations 
I'eth'ral .^avJIJ^.> Joans associations 
Stale ass(H*ial ions, injured ^ 
State i'ss«K iafi.Mis. noiiiM.wird. J'llI.R 
State a.ssoeiations, nohin^llr^Ml. ncv 



Code Short Title 

613 Agricullural Credit Institutions 
6131 Agricultural credit instituiions 

614 Personal Credit Institutions 
6113 Federal credit unions 

6143 State rreilit unions 

6144 Nondcposit Industrial loan companies. 

6145 Licensed small loan lenders 

0146 Installnient sales linrtucc C'Mnpunif.s . 

6149 Mise. |M rsonal credit institutions 

615 Business Creidit Instituiions 

6152 Bond and mortj;age companies 

6153 Short-term business credit 

6159 Misc. business creilit institutions 

616 I/oan Correspondents and Brokers 
6161 Lr;an correspondents and brokers 

62 SECURITY, COMMODITY BRO- 

KERS & SERVICES 

621 Security Brokers and Dealers 
6211 Security l)rokois and-dealers 

622 Commodity Contracts Brokers, Deal- 

ers 

0221 Coinnjodity contraets brokers, dealers 

623 Security ati 1 Commodity Exchanges 
0231 Security and r.Hnniodity exj-han^'os 
62S Security and Conimodily Services 
62S1 Security and conimodity services 

63 INSURANCE CARRIERS 
•631 Life Insurance , 
C312 Sto< k lit^' in-urance companies 
6313 Mutual life insurance eonij)anies 
6319 Life in>urau<e earriers. ta^* 

632 Accident and Health Insurance 
(jVJ'I Stuck lu'i .'1. nt and livalth iiisMiance 
6,123 MulUi4] a''cident :i!id liealrli iiisiirance 
f)'j2l llosjii'ai and iiie^li a) vcjvIcm plaii.^ 
f^.y2[) A(t'\(].n\ jii^.j im;, iij in-nran i*. m-c 

633 Fire, Marine, and (.'asualty Insurance 
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Code f^fiort Title 

6332 Stork lire. marino» and cn.sunlly 

6333 Mutu.il flro, mnrino, and casualty 
6339 Fire, nmrilio. and casualty, ucc 

635 Snrety Insurance 

6351 SuK'iy <*()nii>anie.s 

6352 Hank ilo|)osit insurance 

636 Title Insurance 
6361 Title insuranc*^ 

639 Insurance Carriers, ncc 

6399 Insurance carriers, nec 

64 INSURANCE AGENTS, BROKERS 

& SERVICE 
641 Insurance Agents, Brokers. & Service 
6411 Insurance aj^ents. brokers & service 

65 REAL ESTATE 

.651 Real Estate Operators and Lessors 

'6512 Nonresidontial huildini; o|K.Tators 

6513 ApartJiieut building: oi>orators 

6514 Dwelling operators, exc. 'ipnrtments 

6515 Agricultural proprrty lessors 

6516 MiuiUK and oil proiKrly lessors 

6517 Railroad prop<.»rly lessors 

6518 rublic utility proi>erty l:ssors 

6519 J^enl proi>orty lessors, nec 

653 Apents, Brokers, and Managers 
6531 Agents, brokers, and Jnanagers 

654 Title Abstract Companies 



Code Short Title 

6341 Title nbstraot companies 

Subdividers and Developers 
Subdividors and (h>Aelo|)ors, nec 
Ceinotory subdividers and develoi)ers 
Operative Builders 
Operative huildcty 

COMBINED REAL feSTATE, 

INSURANCE, ETC. 
Combined Real Estate, Insurance, Etc 
Combined real estate, insurance, etc 

HOLDING AND OTIJER INTEST- 

MENT COMPANIES 
Iloldin^ Companies 
Holding' compniiics 
Investment Companies 



G55 
6o52 
6r.53 
6i/ 
65G1 

66' 

661 
6611 

67 



5'25^Iana^e|noiU invcsnneut. o|ien-end 
3723^Ianac:ei 



C71 
6711 
672 
6 

6723 "^lanagement invostment, closed-end 

6724 .Unit investment trusts 
Kiue amount certificate companies 
Trusts 

Educational, religious, etc. trusts 
lYusts. 1 » c. » 
Miscellaneous Investing Institutions 
Oil royalty companies 
Comnifrdity trndiuR companies 
Patent owners and lessors 
InvestiUij institutions, ncc 



6725 
673 
6732 
6733 
679 
6792 
6793 
6794 
6799 



H. SERVICES 



Code 
70 

m\ 

702 
7021 
703 
7031 
7032 
704 

7041 
72 
721 
72M 
7212 
7213 
7214 
7215 
7216 



Bhort Title 
HOTELS AND OTHER LODGING 
PLACES 

Hotels,* Tourist Courts, and Motels 
Hotels, tourist courts, and motels 
Rooming and Boardinj^ Houses 
Rooming and boarding liouses 
Trailer Parks and Camps 
'I'raiior parks 

S[)orting and recreational camps 
Membership-Basis Organization 
Ifbtels 

Membership-basis organization hotels 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants 

yowi^r Inuudrics:. fnmijy comnjorcial 

Laundries', except j>o\ver 

Linen supply 

DlaiK/r service 

roin.o|K^rnto<l laundries and cleaning 
I>ry cleaning plants, except rug 



Code ^ Short Title 

721/ Rug cleaning and repairing plants 

7218 Industrial luunderers 

722 Photographic Studios 
7221 Photographic studios 

723 Beauty Shops 
7231 Beauty shops 

724 Barber Shops 

7241 Barber shops * 

^25 Shoe .Repair s(f\d Hat Cleaning Shops 

7231 ShfM? H'pair and bat cleaning shoi)s • 

726 Funeral Service and Crematories 
7261 Kiuicral service and crematorios 

727 Carnient J*ressing, Alteration, Repair 
7271 (jarrnent pressing, alteration, repair 
729 Miscellaneous Personal Services 
7299 Mi^cpllancfms [)erM>nal services 

73 MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 

SERVICES 

731 Advertising 

73l>^ Advcrrisiiin; agencies 



ERIC 
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Code SJiort Title 

7312 Outdoor advertising services 

731.1 itndio, IT, publislior ropresontutives 

#319 Miscell:uieous advertising 

732 Credit Reporting and Collection 
7321 Credit reporting? and collection 

733 Duplicating, Mailing, Stenographic 

7331 Direct njail advertising 

7332 lUuei»riuting and photocopying 
7339 Stenographic and duplicating, nec 

734 Services to Buildings 

7341 Window cleaning 

7342 Disinfecting and exterinlDatiug 
7349 Miscellaiiet)us services to buildings 

735 News Syndicates 
7351 News syndicates 

736 . Private EmpIo>Tnent Agencies 
7361 Private eniployment agencies 
739 Miscellaneous Business Services 

7391 Research. & development- laboratories 

7392 Rusiness consulting sen-ices 

7393 Detective and protective services 

7394 Equipment rental and. leasing 

7395 JMiotofinishlng laboratories 

7396 ^Trading stamp services 

7397 Commercial testing laboratories 

7398 TemiK)rary help supply service 

7399 Ruslness services, nec ^ 

75 AUTO REPAIR. SERVICES, AND 

GARAGES 6^ 

751 Automobile Rentals, Without Drivers 

7512 Passenger car rentaTiind leasing 

7513 Truck rental and leasing 

7519 l!til\ty and house trailer rental 

752 Automobile Parking 
7523 Parking lots 

7525 Parking structures 

753 Au(on[iobile Repair Shops 
7531 Top and body repair shops 

7531 Tire retnsuling and repair shops 

-7535 I'aint simps 

7538 .General antotnohilc repair shops 

7539 Autoinf7>jiili' repair sliops, nec 

754 Autcrfuobile Services, Except Repair 
7512 Aulomot)ili' lattndrios 

7549 Autoin()l)ilo s<»rvu'es, nec 

76 MISCELT^XNEOrS REPAIR 

SERVICES 

762 Electrical Repair Shops 
7022 Radio and television reiHiir 
7623 UrrriL:»'rnU»r scrvi( p and rrpali; 
iC2C^ Kloctriral r(»p:Trr sh('(>t<. ntx* 

763 W atch, Clock, and jewelry Repair 



Code Short Title 

7631 Watch, cloqk, and jewejry repilif 

764 Reupholstery and Furniture Repair 

Till Reupholstery and furniture repair 

769 Miscellaneous Repair Shops 

7692 Welding repair 

7694 Armature rewinding shops 

7699 Repair services, nec 

78 MOTION PIciURES 

781 Motion Picture Filming & 

Distributing > 

7813 Motion picture 'production, except TV 

7814 Motion picture production for TA' 

7815 ProUuctloa of still, slide films, 
78lo Motion picture film exchanges 

7817 I'^lm or tape distribut ion for TV 

7818 Motion picture distribuHon services 

782 Motion Picture Production Services 
7821 Motion picjture pro<luction services 

783 Motion Picture Theaters 

7832 Motion picture theaters, ex drive-in 

7833 Drlv9-in motion picture theaters-* 

79 AMUSEMENT & RECREATION 

SERVICES, NEC 

791 Dance Halls, Studios, and Sc^ls 
7911 Dance halls, studios, and schod|s 

792 Producers, Orchestras, entertainers 
7922 TlieatriiP^l producers and services 
7929 EntermnersV& entertainment groups 
703 'Bowlikg and Billiard Establishments^ 

7932 Billiard and ik>o1 establishments 

7933 Bowling alleys' 

7W Misc. Amusement, Recreation Sf-rvices 

7941 Sports promoters, athletic lields 

7942 Public golf courses 

7934 Coln^oi^erated amusement devices 

7945 Skating rinks 

7946 Amusement parks 

7947 Golf clubs and country clubs 

7948 Race tracks and stables 

7919 Amusement and rcKTeation, nec 

80 MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH 

SERVICES 

801 Oflices of Physicians and Surgeons 
8011 Onioes of phy.sicians and siirpcons 

802 Oflices of Dentists, Dental Surgeons 
8021 onic<»s of ih'Mri-rs. dental suru'ions 

803 CfTices of Osteopathic Physicians 
8031 Oflices ^ f oste<»p.ithi(j physicians 

804 Oflices of Chiropractors 
soil O^ico^^ of chiropractors 
806 • .Hospitals 

8061 Hospitals 
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Code Short Title 

807 Medical and Denial Laboratories 

8071 >riHlic'al lalK)ratories 

8072 Dental IalH)ratories 

809 Health and Allied Services, nec 

8092 Sanatofia, convalescent & rest bomes 

8099 Health and alliinl servUi?s.*ncc 

81 LEGAL SERVICES 
811 Legal Services 
8111 Ix'^al sorviecs 

82 EUUCAtlONAL SERVICES 

821 Elementary and Secondary Schools 
8211 Elementary and seotnulary schools 

822 Colleges and I'nivcrsities 

8221 Collcgtvs and universities, nec 

8222 Junior colleges 

823 Libraries and Information Centers 
8231 Libraries and information centers 

824 Correspondence and Vocational 

Schools 

8241 Correspondence schools 

8242 Vocational schtx>ls 

829 Schools & Educational Services, nec 

8299 Schools & eiluoational services, nec 

84 MUSEUMS. BOTANICAL. ZOOLOC 
ICAL GARDENS 

841 Museums and Art Galleries 
8411 Museums and arl gallarles 

842 }3ot anical and Zoological Gardens 
8421 Dotanical and zoological gardens 



Code Short Title 

86 NONPKOFit MEMHEKSHIP 
ORGANIZATIONS 

861 Business Associations 
8611 Business ss>X'iation.s 

862 Professional Organizations 
5621 Professional or^janizations 

863 I^abor Organizations 
8631 Labor orranlzations 

864 Civic and Social Associations 
8641 Civic and so<'ial associations 

865 Political Organizations 
8051 Puliiical organi/atiors 

866 Religious Organizations 
8661 Religious or^ranizall-ins 

867 Charitable Organizations 
8671 Charitable organizations 

869 Nonprofit Member Organizations, 
nec 

8699 Noni)rolit member (Organizations, nec 

88 PRIVATE HOU^-EHOLDS 
881 Private Households' 

8811 Private households 

89 MISCELLANEOL'S SERVICES 

891 EnKineerinjr & Architectural Services 
8911 Kn^rihocrin;; ardiitectural services 

892 Nonprofit Fxcsearch Ajjencies 
8921 Nonprofit research agencies 

893 Accounting, Auditing, & Bookkeeping 
8931 Accountinp:, auditinf:, iS: bookkwping 
899 Services, nec 

8999 Services, uec 
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■FACTQR. • 


TALLIIZS 


A. Mobility/^ (Upward or sideways 

climb'"or learn new s4AU/'raisies„,ad 
^, 1 vaftccmcMit, new s>;ills taught; status 
^V_jiib, clc. ) 


* i 

-• ' 
1 


J— r— 7 — — . 

. B, Juj.-) Scriing - (SpbtUic location, sur- 
¥^)ii'ncl!ngs, .vvorl^rvovvn home) 

"r- ■ ' — ^ > • ■ . . — — 




C.^ Time - (Specific arfrTrefincd infor- ' 
- itiation iii given; i. e. ^s[?i£ts', hours, 
days, days off) * ^ ^ 


- • ' f ' 


D. • Job Dutiej' - (Don't tally job duties 
unless they arc more than or less 
• ' V titan Occ. 'CudcMmplies..) 

-- - ■ V . ■ 


* 


DcsCNj^i^ioii of Compan^y - (Xgessize, 
pronunu/icu, s\alu{-^*.etc^^ 




,1% PerscMiiial toniforls (goo3*7acili- * 
lies, new office, c^cafeleria, etc.) 




• * 

^^'^ . r»7r ■ • 


G* yerbage|^- (promise's of ,g!tory) 


• 



NiJVKli UIJT (JI'lUiR SLIP FOR ANY'llHKG YOU C^ANNUT TALLY. 
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Column 27 Code 4 


o 

• 


r-ACTOK TALLY 


— — 


Subsidtcnce Allowance 






"In Kind" 


1 




Employee Discount 


' 1 ■ ■ ■ ' 

1 


Paily Pay 


! 

/ 

1 


Multiple 
\ 


' ' y 

. — , , ^ _ — , L_ n 


i 

i 

1 ^ ■ 


J, 

I 


7 


O <K 




< 


* 


1 

r 


1 
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LINK INi^RUCTIONS ON QUALITY CONTROL 

• TO CON TRpLLHR : ' ' ' 

1. Fill out headings - items A through E with controllee. 

2. Use sanifMc' coding sheet for selected 10 percent. Do it on your own without 
reference to. conirullee's sheet. 

3. When youVe finished, compare the two sheets with the controllee. 

4. Come to agreement on vvhether differences are your own error or whether thev 
belong in columns G or H. : ~ 

5. For items belonging in Column G (agreed eontrollee error): p.iit red check mark 
m uem on your sample sheet. Controllee will change his coding sheet appropri- 
ately. Tally the error in column G in the appropriate code cokmin line. 

'^5. For itents belonging in Column Hi and H2 (unresolved disagreements)- Circle the 
■ disputed uems in red oh your sample sheet. In column HI of Quality Control 
Summary, on the appropriate code column line, record the code you gave for that 
•Item and put the ad number next to it in parenthesis. In Column H2, record the • 
code given by the controllee in the same fashion. 

7. . Compute total errors per column line and for all lines. Record answer on control 

sheet and circle iii red.',^ 

Leave HI and H2 alone. 

> 

8. Attach your sample coding sheet, the quality control sheet, the controllee's 
coding sheet and the newspaper. .Put in basket. - ' 

*EXAMPLIi: COL H 1 COL H 2 

3(12) 5(12) 

•WHEN FXCHANGING MATERIAL FOR TIIE QUALITY CC ITROL, BE CERTAIN THAT 
YOU GET THE WORK HOOK, THE -OTHER- SLIPS AND THE -MISSING- 'SLms. 
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DATE 



# of minutes worked 

# of lines completed 

# of ads completed 

, Average time per line 
;Aver4ge time per ad 



Quality Control 
TIME AND QUALITY SUiMMARY 

^'E R50N QUALITY 

. # of lines sampled 

# of items (x34) 

# of errors 



A-52 



Percent of error 
Col. No. 



No. of errors 



# of minutes worked 

# of lines completed 

# of ad i completed 
Average time per line 
Average lime per ad 



************** . 

PEl^ON 

: # of lines sampled 

# of items (x34) 

# of errors 



Percent of error 
Col. No. 



No. of errors 



# of minutes worked 
' # of lilies completed 

# of ads completed 
Average time per line 
Average time per ad. 



******* **:^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.^_^^^^^ 

PERSON 



# of lines sampled 

# of' items (x34) 

# of errors 



Percent of error 
Col. No. 



No. of errors 



ERIC 



Total time worked 
Tota^ lines conipictxjd" 
Total ads completed 
Ave raw time per lin~ 
Aver.ice tlni.: p. r .'d 
Ratio of ads to line 



****** 

SUMM^ARY 

. ' Total lijios sample 



1 otal U oi items 
PL-rcejit of total prodiJcUoTT 

Pt'rcf rr of ; .miplc 

i.'')]uiiiii :ni;;i '(■ t's :m! 
errors in each, 

a7!s 



nuni! 



ot' 



Appendix J 

LICHNSED PROI^'blSSIONS AND VOCATIONS 
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Accountaius, CPA, PA 

Airplane Me'cliarrics 
* 

Airplane Pilots 
Architects 
Auto Salesmen 
H^rbers 
Boxers 

Cemetary Brokers & Sal''\snien 

Chiropractors 

Clinical La!^, Technologists 
inch: 

Microbiologists 
Immunologists 
Hematologists 
Toxi(M)1o^iists 
Clinical Chemists 

Cosmetulpgisls 

Dcntisls 

Dental Mygi< nists 

Drugless Practitioners 

Educational Psychologists 

Elect rologihis 

Engineer^ 

Embalmers 

Geologists 



* 100 & 109 
606 
' 039 
002 



Hearing Aid Dispensers 
Inhalation Therapist 
Insurance Adjusters 
Insurance Brokers/Salesman 



254 Landscape Architects 

308 Lawyers 

039 Manicuris'ts 

250 Marriage Counselors 

029 Midwives 

c ^ . 

I- 

025 Nurses, Registered 
Nurses, Vocational 
Nursing Home Administrators 
Operating Room Technician 

308 Opticians 

021 Optometrists 

029 Osteopathic Physicians 8t Surgeons 

029 Pharmacists 

U29 riiysicil Therapists 

308 Physicians and Surgeons 

001 Physicians' Assistants 

308 Podiatrists ' 

039 Private Investigators 



025 

205 

251 

002 

039 

308 

029 

029 

027 

028 

029 

025 

799 

029 

020, 

022 

029 

020 

029 

029 

399 



. 7BEST COPY ftVAILABL^ 



Psychiatric Tctfftnicians 029 

Psychologists '029 

Psychologisis' Assistants 029 

Ileal Estate Brokers/Salesmen 250 

Ship or Roat: 

Captains 039 

1st, 2ml, 3rci N4atcs 039 



Pilots 039 



Seamen * ■ ' ' 919 



Shorthand Rcp^orters 201 
Stationary Engineers 999 



Social Workers 039 



Teachers 033 



Veterinarians 029 



Weights & Measures Inspector 129 



Wrestlers 039 



X-ray Technicians 025 
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Appendix K 
COMMON INDUSTRIAL CODES 

CODS 



Accounting Firm 


89 


Clothing Mfg. 


Advertising Agency 


73 


Convalescent Home 


Alarm 


17 


Cosmetic Efistributor 


Apartment House 


65 


County Hospital 


Apparel Mfg, 


23 


Dental Lab, 


^Architectural Firm 


- 89 


Dentists Office 


Artists Material Store 


59 


. Department Store 


Artists Studio 


89 


''Division of F'orestry 


Auto Mfg. 


' 37 ■ 


Doctors Office 


Auto Repair 


75 


Domestic (Priv. Homes) 


'Auto 'Sales (Dealer) 


55 


Drug Store 


Bank 


60 


Dry Cleaning Service 


Bar - 


58 


E.O.C. 


"Beauty Shop 


72 


Electronic Mfg. 


Book Store 


59 . 


Employment Agency 


Ruc: r^f^mn.'inv 


4 1 
^ i 


lincyiopeuia urittanica 


Cab Company 


41 


Engineering Firm (Guns) 


Catering Service 


58 


Federal Government 


CJhamber oi Coninierce 


86 


Fire Department 


Cheinieal (loiniiuiiy 


2^ 


Florist 


City Ciovcrnmenl 


93 


i^'ood Service 
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CODE 




'CODE 


Financial Services 


89 


Plastic Molding Co* 


30 


I*Li TiitLirc Mfg. 


25 


Private Households 


88 


FLirniUirc Store 
• 


57 


Real Estate 


65' 


Government (unknown) 


90 


Recreational Vehicle, Mfg. 


37 


Guest House 


Yo 


Restaurant 


58 


Hairdressing 


72 


Resort 


70 


Hospital 


80 


Retail Store 


59 


Hotel 


70 


Rooming House 


70 


Income Tax Firm^ 


89". 


Salvation Army 


86 


Insurance Company 


63 


School 


82 


Jewelry Store 


59 ■ 


Secretarial Services 


..73 


Law Office 


. 81 


Security Services (Burns) 


73 


MaclTine Shop 


35 


Telephone Answering Service 


„ 73 


Management Conbultant 


73 


T.V, Guide 


27 


Medical Labo.atory 


80 


Service Station 


55 


Medical Services 


80 


State Government • ^ 


92 \ 


* 

Mobile Homos 


55 - 


Temporary Agency 




Motel • 

• 


70 


Theatre (Movie) 


-^78 


Mutual Funds 


67 


Theatre 


'79 


Nursery School 

0 


82 


Thrift Shop (Non profit) 


86 


Nursery - Garden (Rt Sales) 


• 59 


Thrilt Shop (Profit) 


59 


Oil Co. (e.g. Standard or Shell) 


95 


Tourist Guide 


79 


Optical Supplies 


59 


Travel yV^ency 


47 


I'hotoirraplier 50,3H,72 


Truckin;', V'wm • 


4 2 



3SZ 




CODE 

Vineyard 01 

. ^Va rehouse 42 

Wood Processing 24 

Writers 89 

Fuller Brush ■ ^50 

l\i4rjery (Wholesale) 01 

Optical Lab ^ 38 

Opthomulogist 80 

/ 

Avon - 50 



^1 
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221 
239 
282 

285 
333 
334 

346 
362 

386 

387 

391 

392 

396 

397 

398 

399 

421 

431 

433 

434 

441 

445 
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San Francisco: Telephone Prefix Numbers 
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467 
468 
469 
. 474 
478 
552 
553 
556 
■ 557 
558 
561 
563; 
564 
565 
566 
567 
576 
584 
585 
' 586 
587 
021 
622 



626 

641 

647 

648 

661 

664 

665 

666 

668 

672 

673 

681 

,731 

751 

752 

755 

756 

761 

764 

765 

766 

771- 



772 



384 



774 
775 
776 
777 
781 
788 
- ,82 1 
822 
823 
824 
861 
863 
864 
921 
922 
928 

929 
931 

956 

957' 

981 

982 
'983 



989 
992 
993 
994 



Salt Lake- Cily Area; Telephone Jh-cfix Numbers 
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Salt Luke City: 
321 
' 322 
328 
350 
355 , 
359 
363 
364 
466 
467 
484 



485 

486 

487 

521 
322 
524 

581 

582 



Farmington: 

867 
/ Bountiful i 

292 

295 

Magna: 
■ 297 
Kearns: 

■298 

299 

966 
Murray: 

262 

266 

268 
Holladay: 

272 

277 

t 

278 



Midvale: 

254 

255 

561 

571 
Bingliam; 

774 
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s 



385 
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AL/vMEDA , 



CONTRA COSTA 



Alameda 
Berkeley 
Fremont 
Uayvard 
Livermore 
Mount- Eden 
Newark . 
Oakland 
PleaSv ntou " 
San Leandro 
San Lorenzo 

* 

Sunol 

Union City 



ERIC 
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Alamo 

Antioch 

Bethel ' 

Brentwood ; 

Byron 

Canyon 

Clayton 
■ Concord 

jfrockett 

Uanville 

Diablo 

El Cerrito 

Hercules 

Kinghtsen 

Layf ayette 

Martinez 

Moraga 

Oakley 

Or inda. ^ 

Pinole . ^ " 

Pittsburgh 

Port '^Costa 
. Kheem Valley , 

Richomnd 

Rodeo 

Saw I'vi.o 

Walnut Creek . 
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SkU MATLO 



Belvedere - Tiburou 
bolinas 
Covte Madera 
Dillon Beach 
Fairfax 
ForesL Knolis 
HamilLou AFB 
, Inverness 
LaguniLas 
Larkspur 
Marshall 



^lill Valley 
Nicasio 



Nova to 
Olenia 

Point Reyes 
Ross 

San Anselmo 
San Geroninio 
San Quentin 
San R;)fael 
Sausalito 
Stinson Beach 
Tor.iales 
Wocdacre \ 



*9 



Belmont 

Brisbane ^ - 

Burlingame 

Daly City 

El Granada 

llald Moon Bay 

La Honda 

Loma Mar 

Mcnilo Park 

Millbrae 

Montara 

Moss Beach 

Pacif ica 

Pescadero 

Redwood City 

San Bruno 

i>' 

San Carlos 
San Gregorio 
San Mateo 

South San Francisco 
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BEST BOPUVAIIABLE 

SALT LAKE SMSA (Salt Lake and Davis Counties) 



Bountiful 

Centerville 

Clearfield 

♦ 

Clinton 

Cottonwood 

Draper 

East Layton 

East Mill Creek 

Farmirtgt.on 

Fruit Heights 

Granger 

Holladay 

Hunter 

Eniigration Canyon 

Jordan 

Kaysville 

Kearns 

Layton City 

Magna 

Midvale 

Murray 

North Salt Lake 



Riverton 
Sandy 

South Jordan 
South Salt Lake 
South Weaver 
Sunset 
. Syracuse 
West Jordan 
West Point 
'White City 
Woodp Cross 

SALT LAKE: 

-Sugar House 
-Rose Park 
-Ft, Douglas 
-Indiian Hills 
-The Avenues 
-Glendale . 
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'■^ COVERIt<G L'LTTi:;R — . USER SURVEY 
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fiKr copy yiMi^B^p 



^^arch ^^3, 1973 



THE UNITED STATES DEPi.RTlIEN'i 0I< LABOR IS 
INTERESTED . IN KNOWING HOW USI^FUL WANT.-ADS ARE • 
TO E>iPLOYi.RS ANiv.JUB SEEKEkS. ON • 

I 

. ■ . YOUR COMP/^ PLACED THE 

HELP-WANTED. AD DUPLICATED ON THE RIGHT IN THE " 
•SALT LAKE TRIBUNE. 

lii^ ATTACHED QUESTIONNAIRE IS PART OF THE STUDY. 
WE WoULii APPRECIATE II IF YOU WOULD CO^rPLETE MID 
REITJRN IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE BEFORE APRIL 6, 1973.' 
IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS , TELEPHONE 322-1109, 
MRS. JEAN MULLINLR. 

• \ 

YOUR COOPLixATION WubLD BE MOST VALUABLE TO THE 
SUCCESS OF THIS STUDY. 

THANK YOU 



^JOHN WALSH, DIRECTOR 
OLYMPUS RESEARCH CORP. 



YOUR HELP WAl/TED ADVERTISBIENT 



I 



3^9 

(This research is being performed by Olympus Research Corporation under contract 
t'le United Statey Department of Labor - Contract //21-11-73-28) . . 
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Appendix N 



WANT-AD QUESTIONNAIRE 



THE QUESTIONS 13EL0W RELATE TO THE FOLLOWING JOB LISTED IN THE WANT 
AD REPRODUCED ON THE COVER SHEET: 



2. 



Did you hire someone through this advertisement? 



(Complete only if answer to question 1 is "no/') 
Was a person hired for this job by any other 
means of recruitment? 



3. Approximately how many applicants responded to 
this advertisement? 



Yes 



No 



Can't determine 



Yes 



No 



Number 



,i 4*^^ Approximately'how many days did this ad appear, 
in that newspaper? 

v 5., Besides placing a "help- wanted" ad,- what other 
metho'ds did you use to tecruit for the'particular 
job shown above? (Check all appropriate blockf^.) 
Private Employment Agencies 
Public Employ nient Service 
Pipfessional Ass'ns, Schools, Unions 
Dplier (e.g. asking staff, friends, 
former employees, your files, walk- '' 
ins) 



b. 
c. 
d. 



ERIC 



. _^ WANT-AD QUESTIONNAIRE 2' 

THE QUESTIONS BELOW RELATE TO YOUR GENERAL 
' RECRUITMENT PRACTICES 



When openings occur in the occupations listed-below, what is. your general 
practice regarding the use of want ads? (Check all appropriate blocks.) 




Officials & Mana^i^crs 








Profcssibtials 








Technicians 








Sales Workers 








Office. & Clerical 








Craftsmen (Skilled) 








Operatives (Semi-skilled) 








Laborers (Unskilled) 








Service Workers ' 









Approximately what percent of your new hires last year (1972) cam from 
your use of want ads? 



Generally, under what conditions do you place a want ad? 
(Check all appropraite blocks.) 



a. 



Only after the job has proven difficult 
to fill. ^ 



b. 4 When you know that a specific vacancy 

has or will occur ' 

c. In anticipation thaf vacancies may occur 
1 in the future • 

/ 



Percent 



311 
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WANT-AD QUESTIONNAIRE --3 



'I'llE QUESTIONS BELOW REL.ATE TO YOUR OWN 
FIRM- OR ACTIVITY 



9. . Please indicate,- by the appropriate ch'eck,- your cuBrent number of employees:- 
' . 1 10 3_ ^^ (1) 

4 to 7 . ^^(2) 

8tol9_ ^(3)> 

T 20 to 29 X4) 

50 to 99 (5) 

100 to 249 _ (6) ' . 

.. ■ t~~ 

250 to 499 (7) 

5^00 or more (8) 

10. . What is the principal business activity of this firm? 



o 

ERIC 



332 



3/19/7^, 

colujIin 



Appendix 0 
WANT* AD QUESTIONNAIR^E \- USER'STUDY 
CODING SHEET °' 
SAN FRANCISCO & SALT LAKE 



FACTOR 



IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 



Letter Code 



CODE 



2-5 



6-9 



10 - 12 



Employer Number 



Industrial Code 
(If only two digitsr available, code columns 

6 & 7. Code columns 8 & 9 -- 0.) 
' Leave' Mank 



0001 

9999 - 
coop Unknown 

9999 



13 



14-16 



17 



Size of firm 
1-3 
, 4-7 
8-19 
20-49 ' 
50-99 
100-249 
250-499 
'■' 500+ . 
Unknown " 

Occupational^ Code 



Date of Newspaper 
San Francisco 
12/10/72 
" 12/17/72 
1//773 
. 1/14/73 



Salt Lake 



1/7/73 
1/14/73 
1/21/73 
1/28/73 



1 ' « 
2 

3 - ' 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

000 Unknown 
001 

♦ S 

999 



1 

■2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



18 



ERIC 



City 



San Francisco 1 
Salt Lake City 2 



3V3 



^ COLUMN ^ 



19 



20 



21-23 



24-26 



27-29 



30-38 
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CODING SHEET 2 



A-68 



FACTOR 



CODE 



RESPONSES 



Question i -- DID YOU HIRE SOMEONE - . 
Yes 

No . 
Can't Tell 
No answer ' 

Question l2 -- HIREQ FROM OTHEJl SOURCE 

» 

Yes 
No 

No answer 
Question 3 -- HOW MANY RESPONDED 



1 
2 
3 
4 



Question 4 - -HOW MANY DAYS ^ ' 
(Convert weeks and .weekends to days. ) 



1. 
2 
3 

000 None 
999 

000 
999 



Question 5 — OTHER^RECRUITMENT " 
(27) a (28) b (29) c checked 
(27) a, (28) b (29) c not checked 

Question 6 — G^jjERAL PRACTICE . \ 

Code the*checkcd blocks-by 1, 2 or 3 in appropriate 
column line. In a line has no check marks or 
multiple checks, cod^ 

^e.g. 



1 (in appropriate column) 
.0 (in appropriate column) 



0 



^ . 2 3- 














t 













30 
31 
32 
33 



Code : Column 30 2 

Column 31 1 
. Column 32 

Column 33 3 
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CODING SHEET 



COLUMN I'ACTOR ^ ^ ' CODE 

39-41 Question 7 PERCENT OF HIRES THROUGH AD S 

None ~ ' '■ ' 000 

.1% . ' 001 

50% • ' 050 , 

' ' ' " ' 100% ^ ■ 100 . ^ 

'No Response , " ' 999 . 

42-44-. Question 8 -- CONDITIONS FOR PLACING ADS 

(42) a (43).b (44)c checked ^ M ^ 

(42) a (43) b (44) c not checked • 0 ''^ 

confusing response • 9 . 



1 



' Size of Firm - ' ' Sa^m? coding as in 

* . " , . =\ column 13 

^ <>.•'• 
46-49 • Industrial Code • ' - Same coding as in 

columns 6r9 
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Appendix P , ' ^ 
WANT-ADS QUESTIOi>INAIRE EMPLOYER SURVEY ' , 

THE QUESTIONS BELOW RE IJVTE TO tOUR GENERAL. i 
RECRUITMENT PRACTICES ' ^ ' 



When openings j;)C cur in the occupations listed below, what is your general 
practice regarding the use of want ads? (Check all appropriate blocks.) 













1-' 

/ CO sr 


Jh [ 


/ - ■ 

hi ■ 


Officials & Managers 








Professionals 








Technicians 








Sales Woricers 








Office & Clerical . 








Craftsmaii (Skilled) 








Operatives (Semi-skilled) 




■ 




Laborers (Unskilled) 








Service Workers 









Apprpximately what percent of your new hires last year (1972) came from 
your lise of want ads? ' 



Percent 



\ 



3«6 
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3. 



WAN'l^AD QUESTIONNAIRE 2 



Generally, under what conditions do you place a want ad? (Clieck all 
appropraiie blocks. ) 



4 . a. Only aRer the job has proven difficult to fill, 
b. When a specific vacancy has or will occur, 
'c. In anticipation that vacancies may occur in the future. 



4. Please indicate, by the appropriate check, your current number 
of employees.' 



I to 3 

4 to 7 

8; to 19 

.20 tp 49 

50 to 99 

100 to 249 _ 
2^0 to 499 
500 or more 



(1) 
"(2) 
"(3) 
"(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
1(7) 
(8) 
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EMPLOYER SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

SALT LAKE CITV' " 

SAN FRANCIoCO CODING SHEET 



COLUMN 



FACTOR 



CODING 



. IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 



1 

2-5 



6-9 



10 



Letter Code- 
Employer Code TJumber 



Industrial Code 
(If only two digits available, code columns 6 and 
7. Code columns 8 and 9 -.,0.) 

Size of Firm 



41 

9. 

/ 



City o 



0000 - un{cnown 

0001 

0002 

9999 

GOOD - unknown 
9999 



San Francisco 


Code 


Salt Lake City 


M 


1 


1-3 


N 


2 


4-7 


O 


3 


8-19 


' . ,P - ■ 


4 


20-49 ' ' 


Q ^ 


5 


„ , 50-99 ° 




'* 6 • 


100-249 




7 


250-,499 , 




8 


• 500+ 


X. ' 




Unknown 




a 




San Francisco 


Iv ' 


< 


Salt Lake 


.^2 '■ 





12-20 



RESPONSES 



Question 1 -- GENEIUL RECRUITING PRACTICES 

Code the checks 1, 2 or 3 in appropriate column 1 line. 
If a li 
e.g.: 



If a line has no check marks or multiple checks, code "0". 
1 1 ^ 3 





1^ 























(12),.' 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
etc. 



CODING. SHEET 



EMPLOYER SURVEY 



A-73 . 



COLUMN 



FACTOR 



CODING 



a 



Code: Column 12-2 
Column 13 - 1 
Column 14 - 0 
Column 15 - 3 



21-23 



Question 2 PERCENT OF HIRES THROUGH ADS 



None 
1% 



000 
001 



50% 
100% 
No Response 



050 
100 
999 



24-26 



Question 3 CONDITIONS FOR USE OF AD 



I • 



(24) a (25) b (26) c Checked 1 

Not checked - 0 
Confusing Response 9 



27 



Question 4 -- SIZE OF FIRM . 



a 
b 

c 
d 
e 
f 

•g 
h 

No answer 



4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
0 



o 
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JOB SEEKER STUDY COVER SHEET - san Francisco 



You are being asked to participate in a survey of job seekers like yourself 
to find out about your experiences in looking for work dirough die use of NEWSPAPER 

HELP WANTED ADS and to solicit your opinion a:bout their value to you. 

^ '■ .* 

The survey is being conducted by Olyrapus Research Corporation, .under contract 

with the Department of Labor and with the approval of the Department of Human 

Resources Development. , 

■ All answers will be treated confidentially and anonymously. Your name is not 

requested. When- you have completed the attached questionnaire, please turn it in to the 

interviewer at the "Want-Ad Survey" Table. Some of you^ will be asked to partipate 

in a more detailed interview. ' 

Thank you for your cooperation. • 

OLYMPUS RESEARCH CORPORATION 



400 
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Appendix S 
J013 SEEKER QUESTIONNAIRE 



SURVEY NUMBEk 



(1) AGE: 



CITY LOCAL OFFICE 

WANT-AD SURVlsY -- JOB SEEKER - 
(2) SEX: ' .. M/iLE FEMALE 



(3) WHAT KIND UI' WORK ARE YOU LOOKING FOR NOW? 

OCCUPATIQN 

(4) ' APPROXIMATELY HOW LONG HAVE YOU BEEN LOOKING FOR WORK? 



WEEKS 



(5) WHAT METHODS HAVE YOU OR WIUL YOU .USE FOR GETTING WORK? 
(Check, all appropriate answers) 



Public Eniployhrent "^(Tvice " - * 




Wants Ads 




Direct Contact with Einploycrs 




Private Employment Agoncies 




Unions of Professiojial Ass's 




Other (Friends, relatives, .schools 





(6) - PRIOR TOYOUR PRESEI^JOB SEARCH, DID YOU HAVE OCCASION TO LOOK 
FOR WORK IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS? | | 

. ■ ■ YES 

NO 

0) DID YOU EVER, IN THE PAST FIVE YEARS, RESPOND TO ANY JOBS LISTED IN 
THE HE LP- WANTED COLUMN OF ANY NEWSPAPER? I ^ 



YES 



NO 

(8) WHAT IS YOUR OPINION ABOUT HE LP- WANTED ADS AS A TOOL FOR FINDING 
WORK? 



4 



re. I'W •■■ !•' ! 'i' ■; hji.;.s'iV v^lui- 



'lf)N,7, ' ) ) NOT 
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WANT-AD SURVEY 2 



approximjVtI'Ily mow many jobs have you 1 -ound in the past five 

YEARS? •• . . 



NUMIJER 

V 

DID YOU GET ANY OF THOSE JOBS THROUGH THE USE OF WANT ADS? 



YES 



3 



NO 



IF "YES" HOW M^VNY JOBS, AND IN WHAT OCCUPATIONS'? 



'■ (PLEASE LIST ONLY THOSE JOBS THAT YOU OBTAINED THROUGH A 
•WANT AD pURING THE LAST FIVE YEARS. DO. NOT LIST JOBS THAT 
YOU GOT BY OTHER MEANS.) 



OCCUiATION 



iN.UVlBER OF JOBS 



OCCUPATION 



NUMBER OF JOBS 



OCCUPATION 



NUMBER OF JOBS 



OCCUPATION 



NUMBER OF JOBS 



OCCUPATION 



NUMBER OF JOBS 



OCCUPATION 



NUMBER OF JOBS 



THANK YOU! 
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COLUMN 



I'ACTOR 



CODING 



3-S 



6-7 



V 



10-12 



ERIC 



C^ard Dusir. nation 



A (If qucstioi^nairc h.!s l(f.ss 
t lan 3 identifying iiic'^rs > 
CO not code. Set Aside.) 



City 



SF 

Salt Lake 



1 
2 



Siirvcy number from questionnaire: 



001 - 200 - Salt Lajce - Employment Service 

201 - 399 - Salt Lake - ORG 

400 - 499 - Commercial ORG 

500 - 599 - Commercial - ES (HRD) 

600 - 699 - Commercial ORG Staff 

700 - 799 - Service and Industrial " Staff 

800 - 899 - Commercial, HRD Staff 



Age 



Sex 

Male 

Female 

No response 

Racial Code 
White 
Black 
Chicano 

Other non- white 
No res/not deter m 



Code actual number of years 
No response - 99 



1 

2 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Occupational Code , , * 

• ' _ ("use Oycrvievv coding with the following additions 
' "Anything" no clues" 400 
"Anything" with clues • 401 Professional 

402 Managerial 

403 Clerical 
" • " " 404 Sales 

Service 

403 4Ub^l3liic Collar Skilled 
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JOB SEEKER SURVEY CODING INSTRUCTION 



COLUMN 



FACTOR 



CODING 



"Anything" with clues 407 Blue Collar other 

" " 498 Other 

Multilisting - dilferent major 
groups (above) ^;Unless clues in 500 
work history weight towards a 
code.) 

Multilisting - in same major 
group (above) 501 

502 

(as above) 



13-15 



Length of Job Search -^^Weeks 
Under one week ^ 
Actual number of weeks 
No response/unknown 



000 

001 - 899 

9^99 



Convert months to weeks as follows: 

1 month' ="4 weeks 

2 months = 9 weeks" 



3 
4 

.5- 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



= 13 
= 17 
= 22 
= 26 
= 30 
= 35 
= 39 
= 43 
= 48 
= 52 



METHOD OF SEARCH 



fife 



Checked [ 
Not checfKecl ' 
Other response 



I.- 



1 

0 
2 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



Public Employmei)t Service 
Want Ads 

Direct Contact with Employers 
Private Employment Agencies 
Unions or F rofessional Associations 
Other 
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COLUMN 



JOB SEEKER SURVEY CODING INSTRUCl' 
FACTOR CODING 



ION BESrCOPyAMfUBLE 



22 



23 



Looked for work in last five years? 

Yes 1 

.No 2 

Other (list) 3 

No response o 4 

Respond to Want Ad in last five years? 



24-34 
35 



Yes 
No 

Other (list) 
No respond 

Opinions (see attached) 

All positive "^"^ ' " ' 
(02? or 50 - 59) 
AH negative 
(01 or 10 - 39) 

03 or 04 or combination of negative 
and positive 
No Response. 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 



2 
8 



(Before continuing coding, check for internal consistency^ If you coded "2" in 
Column 23, and there is no evidence that this was an error on the part of the respondent, 
do NOT continue coding. If preponderance ol evidence is that it was an error, correct 
respondents answer, correct the coding, and continue to columny 36-37 and 38.) . 



36-37 



38 



39-68 



ERIC 



Number of jobs found in last five yearns 
^one " ■ . 
Actual number ' 01 - 89 ' 

Many^ can't remember 90 
No response ' 95 

Not applicable Blank 

Did you get any jobs through Want Ads? 
Yes 1 ' 

" No 2 

Other 3 " 

No response 4 ' 

Not applicable leave blank 

Occupatiofi and numIxT of jobs found thro ij'.h Want Ads 

' 405 
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COLUMN 



FACTOR - I 



CODING 



39-41 
42-43 
44-46 
47-48. 



1st job: Occupation 
1st jobi'-tJumber 
2nd job: Occupation 
2nd job: Number 



99 unknown/no response 
99 unknown/no response 



(Note: For occupation use Overview Survey occupational booklet. For number, 
code actual number, 99 for no response.) 

Use as many columns as needed. Leave unneeded columns blank^ 



\ 
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JOB SEEKKR SURVEY 

I 

OhiNION CATEGORIES I'OR COLUMNS 24-34 

No response or non-responsive answer 

Negative response - no explanation 

Positive respQiisc - no explanation 

Qualified positive response (1st answer) 

Qualified negative response (1st answer) 

Negative opinions regar ding ad itself: 
— — ^ ^ — - 

^ Inacl^quate information aj^out job and 

requirements 

Inadequate information about employer 
"Misleading'' (come-otis) 
Fals^ advertising 

• Rep^ition of similar ads 

Poor organization - hard to use 
. Private agencies dominate 
P. A. come-ons, shouldn't pay or exist 

Other (List on ''orhpr" slip)^ ^ 

Negative opinions regarding process of responding; 

• No answer from employer (phone or -letter) 
Time and/or money wasted 
Positionsfilled 

Too many responses (competition) 
Other (list on "other" slip) 

I>nls to serve individual because: 
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Ads are for higii. level occupations, and/or 
experience 

Jobs low paid, poor quality 

Problems of age, transportation, sex, race 

(ads or jol^?) 

Prefer alternative job matching mechanisms 

Local references required 

Persona] testimonial 

Ads better in other cities 

Ponrly r jjrcscntcd in spcciac fields 

Other (list on "other" slip) 

* 407 



99 
01 
02 
03 
04 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

19 



20 
'21 
22 
23 
29 



30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

39 



\ 



n 
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JOB SEEKKR SURVEY 



Reasons for positive responses : 

Personal tcstinionial^experience) 
Motivates job-search (gets going) 
Facilitates job search (cost, time, con- 
venience) (Icadsf' broadens contacts) 
Good for newcomers in city 
Freedom of choice 
Alternate mechanisms worse 
Other (list on ''other" slip) v 
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RF.SrONSE NUMBER 

1. WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME YOU ANSWERED AN AD? 

2. OCCUPATION AS LISTED IN NEWSPAPER AD: 



JOB StARCH SURVEY 
MJMbEK 



Approximate montli and/or year 



3. COULD YOU IDENTIFY THE EMPLOYER OR ADVERTISED FROM THE AD? 
" • NO YES PRIVATE AGENCY 



, 4. . HOW DID YOU CONTACT THE ADVERTISER? (Check initial contact only) 
LETTER TELEPHONE PERSONAL VISIT 



5. WHAT HAPPENED AFTER YOU CONTACTED THE ADVERTISER? (Process only-not result) 

DESCRIPTION: NO RESPONSE ■ 

JOB FILLED ' . , ■ 

. (BY LETTER OR PHONE) _j '_ 

TOLD UNQUALIFIED' 

. ^ (BY LETTER OR PHONE) 

• ■ ~ " APPLICATION TAKEN . ■ 

' PJ2RS0NAL INTERVIEW ^ 

OTHER • 



6. AFTER YOUOONTACTED THE ADVERTISER, DID YOU STILL WANT THE JOB? 
YES NO - (EXPLAIN WHY) 



7. WAS THE JOB OFFERED TO YOU? YES 



NO 



PENDING 



8. FINAL RESULT: (Interviewers Decision, but ask if unclear) 
NOT HIRED APPLICANT REFUSED 



HIRED 



PENDING 



COMMENTS: 
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COL. NO. 



54-56 



57-59 

60 " 



61 



62 



63 



64 



65 



QUESTION NO. 



FACTOR 



1. When was ad answered 



2. Occupation in newspaper 

• 0 

3. Identity of advertiser 



.4. How contacted 



.5. What-happened 
. If (1) don't continue 



6'. Did reisp. still want 
the job 



7. Was he offered job 



8. Final result 



Less than a week 
; Actual number 
No response 

(Job Seeker'Survey Code) 

No , 
Yes 

Pr. Agency 
No response^ 

#• 

Letter - Box # 
Telephone ^ 
Pers, visit" • * 

Combination of 

lor" '2 and 3 , 
No response ^ • 

* 

^ No response* to contact 

Job filled ' ' 

Unqualified 

Application taken 
p^'ersonal Interview 

Other 

No response on form , 
Yes 

No , / _ ' 
No response 
Not applicable 

Yes,- 
* No 
Pending ^ 
No response 
Not applicable 

Hired 
Not h*red 
« Applicant refused 
- Pending 

No answer 



CODE 

000 ^ 

001 ' 
999 



1 
2 
3 
4 

1 

3 

4 
5 

1. 
2 
3 
4 

5 » 
6 

•7 . 
i 

2 ' 



1 

2.. 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
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' , LETTER TO EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



TO: DHRD INTERVIEWERS ° c ' . 

F • . . . N 

FROM: OLYMPUS RESEARCH CORPORATION - MIRIAM JOHNSON ' ' T 

SUBJECT: WANT-AD SURVEY ' 'I 

DATE: APRIL 13. 1973 ' , ' 

The half sheet on tl\e questionnaire describes the nature of this study and'there'is little 
•point in repeating it. Every person you deal with who is a job seeker should be offered ' 
a questionnaire. The more resppnses, the more valid the study. 

I ■ . ■ • 

Say something like: "A survey is being conducted to find out what value newspaper help- 
wanted ads are to people who are looking for work. \ou might be interested>in participat- 
ing. Here is the questionnaire.^ Complete.it yourself. , It will only take a few minutes of 
your time. When you have completed it, give, it to the interviewer at the desk with a sign, 
•WANT AD SURVEY' on your way out." . 



•If you know the job title of the applicant, please jot it down in pencil on .the covering " 
half-sheet, in pencil. It would help in coding. 

. ) ' ' * 

Some people Will be selected for a more detailed inquiry into their experiences with 
want ads. Since the numl:)er of depth interviews will be, of necessity, small ^and in- 
significant siatistically, there will be greater case study value if there is a Vomewhat 
representative distribution of applicant characteristics and occupations. If,, in the course 
of the survey, we note that there is a serious underrepresentation of certain groups of job 
seekers, we will ask your assistance in concentrating on people with those characteristics. 

Wc would like to get 150 to 200 responses from this office. We would hope that this will 
take less than a week. Please do not hand out questionnaires after 3:00 P.M. If, for some 
reason, an ORC interviewer will not be at the designated survey desk, your supervisor 
will notify you. In that case, hold on to the questionnaires. 

Starting dates: Service & Industrial - Aprijlvl6, 8:00 A.M. 

Commercial & Professional - April 19, 8:00 A. K^. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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ORG INTERVIEWERS INSTRUCTIONS 



GENERA L INFORMATION 



The sulCfc^ey of job seekers is being conducted at two levels: (1) A self- completing, 
two page scheSftlTfbr any and al) job seekers coming to the two HRD offices during the ' 
survey weeks; (2) Depth interviews with approximately fifty of those respondents, selected 
on the basis of occupational quotas, responses to the self-conipleted form, and available 
time. . • 

EQUI PMENT NEEDS 

♦ ' ■ . ... 

You will need the following items: desk sign, self-completing schedules, responses 

^Uj^^sponses blank, occupational tally sheet, 'pen, clips, two manila folders (a) for self- 
completed questionnaires, (b) for questionnaires^ with depth^inter views, many pencils. 



RELATIONSnir WITH HRD 



( 



When you arrive in the morning, and wlien you leiave at night, notify the nianager- 

or assistant manager. If yqu have occasion'to leave the desk empty for^anyxtended period^ 

notify the assistant manager. If you want greater emphasis on a particular occ;u^ation, ask 

the assi.<5tant manager to alert the appropriate interviewer. (Tjie manager may designate, 

> 

a supervisor for you to deal with insteiid. ) 

'■• • 

THE * • ^ 

. You have three basic jobs. .(1) To initiate and distribute blank questionnaires to 
job seekers particularly those who assemble and review the open job orders at the 
Job Information Center. and as they leave (2) To accept, review, enter racial code and 
clarify those relf-completed forms that were either initiated by you or the HRD inter- 
viewers. (3) To select approprialu rcsponduntb for Uic depth iiiLurviaw and conduct 

'■ 412 , 
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such interviews.* 



' T^e ibff 'of f)HRO will Ipa ^ven qgeslioanaires, designeated 'HRD. ' Tliey will be 
asked to hancPthem ouVto their clients at any point in the office. Clients will be instructed. 



to' complete antl turn in to WANT AD SURVEY INTERVIEWER; (You) 

"*■'"■ 1 ■ 

I Your team will distribute your self-conipleting questionnaires at peEiodic intervals 

, in the Job Information Center to job seekers examining jobs domestic workers or >- ■ 

* - - ; .. V ♦ • . . 

the very j^tTtmg> witliiinstrucEions to retiirfl to. you,.when they have completed. Depei;iding'' 
*on the location of your d«fik and the flSw'of traffic you can .also s^iop people as they are, 
leaving and ^k them to fiU out'lWe schedules. * ' . . 

1 • v'*^v . ■ ■ o • 

Watch out for overloadihg the responses from any special group ofvCQmpulsory HRD- 

■ ■ ■ • • ■ ■ ■' * 

applicants such as veterans- food stamp repi'pignts, and AFDC recipients, domestic 



V 



workers or' the very young. . ' ' '^'**^,. ' . 

V * * \\ 

Concentrate firbt on completing the required depth interviews, since We may not 

always have two people present. 

Work out the best division of work. One way may be for one person to distribute 
the questionnaires, to check the returns and to line up the next depth interview, while the 
other person is doing the interviewing. All this^iepends on traffic and volume of returns. 
PROCEDURES WHEN ACCEPTING COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 
1, Check to see if answers are completed and sensible. If page 2 is completed, enter 
Survey Number on that she^t. . 
♦ 2. Provide racial code in upper right hand corner. v ^ 

3. Determine appropriateness for longer interview, as follows: 

A. i'irsl consideration: Check question 7 in response, if the answer is 

* > • 

erJc . ' ; 413 ' ^ 
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• ■ ■ 

INTRRVIEWERS INSTRUCTIONS - 3 

"No," thank respondent and termi^iate. Only people who have dealt 

> 

with ads should be interviewed further, 
B. Second consideration: Check the respondents occupation against the 
occupational l^ally form for what you still need. DO NOT INCLUDE 

v.* 

OCCUPATIONS CLEARLY BELONGING IN THE OTHER HRD OFFICE, 
Q. Third consideration: Ask the person who answers "YES" to question 
7 when the last occasion occur ed when he answered an ad. The more * 

recent the experience, the more valid the memory. Opt for the current 

« ■■ ^ 

job search period. However, if the occupational taJ^y sheet indicates 

that this is a hard-to-fill group, don't rule out the person unless the 

last experience is longer than a year. 



*• ^D. * Decisive consideration: Getting respondent to agree to participate. 

4. You will bo conducting the interviews and answering the questions on the Response 
Sheets, Enter survey number In right hand cqrnef and Response Number,' beginning 
with 1. Number each additional response sheet used for a single respondent 
consecutively. ^ 

5* When the interview is completed, attach all the response sheets to the self- completing 
schedule turned in by the respondent, and put' tn manila folder. Turn in to Pat or 
Amy. ^ 

6. At the end of the day, review your interview folder and tally the occupations. This 
should be reviewed by the next days team to determine what they should be looking 
QUt for. ' , . > ' 



ERIC , 
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CONTENT: SELF-COMPLETING SCHEDULE 
.RACIAL CODING: , . 1 White 

I 2 Black % 

!...•" ■••, / 

3 Chicano ' . ' 

4 Other Non-White 

5 Unknown ' ■ ' 
DO NOT AS^C TOE RESPONDENT WHAT HIS RACE IS. THIS IS BY OBSERVATION 
ONLY, AND NOT A STUDY OF BLOOD CONTENT. . . 

QUESTION 3 -- OCCUPATION: Attempt to get enough clarity for occupational 

coding. Check HRD notation under survey number, if respondent gives fuzzy answer, 

or ask to see his HRD ID card. In the Industrial Office and among youth you are apt to 

get a lot of "anything" answers. Try to narrow it down, at least to "blue collar, untikiiled. " 

QUESTION 4 Length of job search: ■ if it is blank, ask why. Person may have just 

become unemployed. Code "0" if looking for work less than five days. 

questions 5 & 6 self EXPLANATORY 

QUESTION 7 -- BE CERTAIN THAT THERE IS SOME RESPONSE TO THIS 
. QUESTION 8 -- OPEN END: If there is no answer, check #7. If VNO'." drop it. If "YES" 
ask for a response^ • > , - 

QUESTION 9 -- NUMBER OF JOB^: Check that those who answered "yes" on #7 have gone:^ 
-on to answer the rest of the questionnaire. They may have bverlooked it. If there is an 
opportunity, make sure the applicant has made a distinction between "jobs found" and ^ 
"jobs held. " 

415 •■ * r 
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QUESTION 10 FOUND THROUGH WANT ADS' SELF-EXPLANATORY 
QUESTION 11 -- HOW MANY: This may be confusing to people who don't distinguish 
between an 'occupation' and a 'job. ' . There is also a danger that they will, confuse this 
with a chronological work history. Ilesponses should be limited to jobs obtained through 
a want ad. 

CONTENT; DEPTH INTERVIEW 

A different response sheet should be completed by you for a single respondent 
covering each occasion that he answered an ad. If there are many, then be guided by the 
• following consideration: Don't exceed 10 froi i a single person -- and don't take more than 
a half hour for an interview, unless there is nobody waiting, and respondent is enjoying 
himself. , • 

There is no need that the responses be strictly chronologiq.al. Asking the respondent 
to start with the most recent experience is only a device for getting at his clearest memory 
and .focusing him on the details of the process. Accept any experi^ce the respondent 
offers, in whatever ^s'equence lie chooses. Just be certain that Che suc^y number is put 

■ ■ ' • ■ .-*;,*. 

on each. . \ ' 

It is the process of responding to an ad that concerns us most not so much wha,t 

happens after he goes to work or why the employer decided not to hire him after an inter- 

• \ 

view. If there was gross misrepresentation in We ad of the conditions of the job, or- 
gross omission of make-or-break requirements, these should be notecJ. 

^ If an ad produces a match, it is a ''^iccessful' transaction. A lesser degree of « 



'success' is attained if it produces a valid job interview. Negotiations may fail, but the 
job seekers efforts were productive tq the degree that hq was able to compete. 
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QUESTION 2 OCCUPATION. IN AD: Try t.rgct the person to remember what the ad 
said, occLipalionally, rather than what he was looking for. 

QUESTION 3 EMPLOYER IDENTITY: Make the distinction between finding out after 
he applied, and knowing from the ad it£5elf. It is the latter that is being asked. 
QUESTION 4 METHOD OF CONTACT: Limit this response to the method prescribed 
by the ad not the steps taken in the latter stages of the process. Check only one block. 
QUESTION 5 - - RESULTS OF Al'Jf LYING : This question is asking about the process of 
applying for the job, not necessarily the final outcome, though the process may be stopped. 
.Firsf, get down the impor^nt points in the description. Don't check the blocks until the 
process is clearly understood by you. If he gets a. personal interview, check only that 

block. A visit doesn't necessarily mcaaan interview, Sometincies a person only leaves 

1^ 

his application with a clerk. . , . - 

o ^ • # . « 

QUESTION 6 -- JOB SEEKERS NTEV/POIiNT : This question is designed to pick up the dif- 
ferences,, if any, between the job searchers [lerception of the job from the §Cl^ and his 
perception after piaking his initial contact (employer, agfency, in person or by phone). 
Wis answers are very ipRf)ortant especially if he says "NO.'* 

QUESTION 7 JOB OFFER: This is designed to assist you in making the final decision 
for iKe next qucstioiu • * . 

QUESTION 9 OUlCOMji: This is your decision or synthesis. You may need ♦'o ask 
some clarifying question. If there was no mr.tch, who did the rejecting, why and at what 
point,, If it can b'e seen. ^ 



